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METAMORPHOSES. 



BOOK X. 

TRANSLATED BY CONGREVE. 

I 

STORY OF ORPHEUS AND EURYDICE. 

Orpheus, by his skill in music, obtains from Pluto the resto- 
ration of his wife Eurydice on condition of not looking be- 
hind him till his arrival in the upper regions : his promises 
are forgotten ; and he turns to gaze on his long-lost wife, 
who instantly vanishes from his eyes — Her husband, in de- 
spair, totally separates himself from the society of man- 
kind. 

Thence, in his saffron robe, for distant Thrace, 
Hymen departs, through air's unmeasured space, 
By Orpheus call'd, the nuptial power attends. 
But with ill-omen'd augury descends ; 
Nor cheerful look'd the god, nor prosp'rous spoke, 5 
Nor blazed his torch, but wept in hissing smoke. 
In vain they whirl it round, in vain they shake. 
No rapid nfotion can its flames awake. 

With dread these inauspicious signs were view'd. 
And soon a more disastrous end ensued ; 10 

For as the bride, amid the Naiad train. 
Ran joyful, sporting o'er the flow'ry plain, 
A venom'd viper bit her as she pass'd ; 
Instant she fell, and sudden breathed her last. 

When long his loss the Thraeian had deplored, 15 
Not by superior powers to be restored, 

OVID. VOL. II. A 
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Indamed by love, and urged by deep despair, 

He leaves the realms of light and upper air, 

Daring to tread the dark Tenarian road, 

And tempt the shades in their obscure abode, 20 

Through gliding spectres of the interr'd to go. 

And phantom people of the world below : 

Persephone he seeks, and him who reigns 

O'er ghosts, and hell's uncomfortable plains. 

Arrived, he, tuning to his voice his strings, 25 

Thus to the king and queen of shadows sings : 

* Ye powers, who under earth your realms ex- 
tend, 
To whom all mortals must one day descend. 
If here 'tis granted sacred truth to tell, ' , 

I come not curious to explore your hell, dO 

Nor come to boast (by vain ambition fired) 
How Cerberus at my approach retired ; 
My wife alone I seek, for her loved sake 
These terrors I support, this journey take : 
She, luckless wandering, or by Fate misled, 35 

Chanced on a lurking viper's crest to tread ; 
The vengeful beast, inflamed with fury, starts. 
And through her heel his deathful venom darts. 
Thus was she snatch'd untimely to her tomb. 
Her growing years cut short, and springing bloom. 40 
Long I my loss endeavor'd to sustain. 
And strongly strove ; but strove, alas ! in vain : 
At length I yielded, won by mighty love ; 
Well known is that omnipotence above : 
But here, I doubt, his unfelt influence fails ; 45 

And yet a hope within my heart prevails, 
That here, ev'n here, he has been known of old, 
At least if truth be by tradition told. 
If fame of former loves belief may find. 
You both by love, and love alone, were joinM. 60 
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Now, by the horrors which these realms surround, 

By the vast chaos of these depths profound, 

By the sad silence, which eternal rei^s 

O'er all the waste of these wide^stretchmg plains, 

Let me again Earydice receive, 55 

Let Fate her quick-spun thread of life reweave. 

All our possessions are but loans from you, 

And soon, or late, you must be paid your due ; 

Hither we haste to human-kind's last seat. 

Your endless empire, and our sure retreat. 60 

She too, when ripen'd years she shall attain, 

Must, of avoidless right, be yours again. 

I but the transient use of that require, 

Which soon, too soon, I must resign entire. 

But if the Destinies refuse my vow, 65 

And no remission of her doom allow, 

Know, I 'm determined to return no more ; 

So both retain, or both to life restore.' 

Thus, while the bard melodiously complains, 
And to his lyre accords his vocal strains, 70 

The very bloodless shades attention keep. 
And silent seem compassionate to weep ; 
Ev'n Tantalus his flood un thirsty views, 
Nor flies the stream, nor he the stream pursues ; 
Ixion's wondering wheel its whirl suspends, 75 

And the voracious vulture, charm'd, attends ; 
No more the Belides their toil bemoan, 
And Sisyphus, reclined, sits listening on his stone. 

Then first, ('tis said) by sacred verse subdued, 
The Furies felt their cheeks with tears bedew'd. 80 
Nor could the rigid king or queen of hell 
The impulse of pity in their hearts repeU 

Now, from a troop of shades that last arrived, 
Eurydice was called, and stood revived : 
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Slow she advanced, and, baiting, seem'd. to feel 86 

The fatal wound ^et painful in her heel. 

Thus he obtains the suit so much desired. 

On strict observance of the terms required ; 

For if, before he reach the realms of air. 

He backward cast his eyes to view the fair, 90 

The forfeit grant, that instant, void is made. 

And she for ever left a lifeless shade. 

Now through the noiseless throng their way they 
bend. 
And both with pain the rugged road ascend : 
Dark was the path, and difficult, and steep, 95 

And thick with vapors from the smoky deep. 
They well-nigh now had passed th*e bounds of night. 
And just approached the margin of the light. 
When he, mistrusting lest her steps might stray. 
And gladsome of the glimpse of dawning day, 100 

His longing eyes impatient backward cast 
To catch a lover's look, but look'd his last ; 
For, instant dying, she again descends. 
While he to empty air bis arm extends : 
Again she died, nor yet her lord reproved : 10*5 

What could she say but that too well he loved ? 
One last farewell she spoke, which scarce he heard ; 
So soon she droppM, so sudden disappeared. 

All-stuon'd he stood when tbus his wife he view'd, 
By second fate and double death subdued ; i 10 

Not more amazement by that wretch was shown 
Whom Cerberus beholding turn'd to stone ; 
Nor Olenus could more astonish 'd look. 
When on himself Lethea's fault he took ; 
His beauteous wife, who, too secure, had dared 1 16 
Her face to vie with goddesses, compared ; 
Once joined by love, they stand united still, 
TurnM to contiguous rocks on Ida's iiills. 
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Now to repass the Styx in rain he tties ; * 
Charon, averse, his pressip^ si|it denies. 120 

Seven days entire, ^ong Ihe infernal shores, 
Disconsolate, the bard Eu^ydice deplores ; 
Defiled with filth Ms robe, with tears his cheeks ;' ' 
No sustenance but griefiUlnd cares he seeks ; 
Of rigid Fate incessant'.beip'bniplains, 125 

And hell's inexorable gods 'arraigns. 
This ended, to high Rhodope he hastes. 
And Hasmus' mountain, bleak with northern blas^ts. 

And now his yearly race the circling sun 
Had thrice complete through watery Pisces run', 130 
Since Orpheus fled the /ace of Womankind, 
And all soft union with the sei^ declined. 
Whether his ill success this change had bred, 
Or binding vows made to his former bed. 
Whatever the cause, in vain the nymphs contest, ' 135 
With rival eyes, to warm his frozen breast; 
For every nymph with love his lays inspired, 
Butevery nymph, repulsed, with grief retired. 

A Hill there was, and on that hill a mead. 
With verdure thick, but destitute of arhajle ; - 140 
Where, now, the Muse's son no soQner Jings, 
No sooner strikes his sweet-resounding Strings, 
But distant groves the flying sounds receive. 
And listening'trees their rooted stations leave ; 
Themselves transplanting, all around they grow, 145 
And various shades their various kinds bestow : 
-Here, tall Chaonian oaks their branches spread. 
While weeping poplars, there, erect their head ; 
The foodful esculus, here shoots his leaves ; 
That turf, soft lime-tree ; this, fat bee(^ receives : 
Here, brittle hazels ; laurels, here, advance ; 151 

And, there, touigh ash to form t)ie hero's lance : 
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Here, silver-firs, with knotless trunks, ascend ; 

There, scarlet oaks beneath their acorns bend : 

That spot admits the hospitable plane ; 155 

On this, the maple grows with clouded grain : 

Here, watery willows are with lotus seen ; 

There, tamarisk, and box, for ever green : 

With double hue, here, myrtles grace the ground, 

And laurestines with purple berries crown*d ; 160 

With pliant feet, now, ivies this way wind, 

Vines yonder rise, and elms with vines entwined : 

Wild ornus now, the pitch- tree next, takes root, 

And arbutus adorn'd with blushing fruit ; 

Then easy-bending palms, the victor's prize, 165 

And pines erect with bristly tops arise ; 

For Rhea grateful still, the pine remains, 

For Atys still some favor she retains ; 

He once in human shape her breast had warm'd, 

And now is cherished, to a tree transform'd. 170 



FABLE OF CYPARISSUS. 

Cyparissus by accident kills a favorite stag, which affects 
him with so much grief, that' he pines away, and is changed 
into a cypress- tree by Apollo. 

Amid the throng of this promiscuous wood, 
With pointed top, the taper cypress stood, 
A tree, which once a youth, and heavenly fair. 
Was of that deity the darling care, 
Whose hand adapts, with equal skill, the strings 175 
To bows with which he kills, and harps to which he 
sings. , 
For heretofore, a mighty stag was bred, 
Which ott th^ fertile fields of Ceea fed ; 
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In shape and size he all his kind excell'd, 

And to Carthsean nymphs was sacred held ; 180 

His beamy head, with branches high displayed, 

Afforded to itself an ample shade ; 

His horns were gilt, and his smooth neck was graced 

With silver collars thick with gems enchased ; 

A silver boss upon his forehead hung, 185 

And brazen pendants in his ear-rings rung ; 

Frequenting houses, he familiar grew, 

And learned, by custom, nature to subdue, 

Till by degrees, of fear and wildness broke, 

Ev'n stranger hands his proffer'd neck might stroke^ 

Much was the beast by Caea's youth caress'd, 191 
But thou, sweet Cyparissus, lovedst him best; 
By thee, to pastures fresh, he oft was led. 
By thee oft watered at the fountain's head ; 
His horns with garlands, now, by thee were tied, 105 
And, now, thou on his back wouldst wanton ride ; 
Now here, now there wouldst bound along the 

plains, 
Ruling his tender mouth with purple reins. 

'Twas when the summer sun, at noon of day. 
Through glowing Cancer.shot his burning ray, 200 
'Twas then, the fav'rite stag, in cool retreat, 
Had sought a shelter from the scorching heat : 
Along the grass his weary limbs he laid, 
Inhaling freshness from the breezy shade, 
When Cyparissus, with his pointed dart, 205 

Unknowing, pierced him to the panting heart ; 
But when the youth, surprised, his error found, 
And saw him dying of the cruel wound, 
Himself he would have slain through desperate grief; 
What said not Phoebus, that might yield relief: 210 
To cease his mourning he the boy desired, 
Or mourn no more than such a loss required ; 
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But he incessant grieved. At length address'd 
To the superior powers a last request ; • 
Praying, in expiation of his crime, 215 

Thenceforth to mourn to all succeeding time. 

And now of blood exhausted he appears, 
Drain 'd by a torrent of continual tears ; 
The fleshy color in his body fades, 
And a green tincture all his limbs invades : * 220 
From his fair head, where curiing locks l^te hung, 
A horrid bush with bristled branches sprung, 
Which, stiffening by degrees, its stem extends. 
Till to the starry skies the spire ascends. 

Apollo sad look'd on, and sighing, cried : 225 

* Then, be for ever what thy prayer implied, 
Bemoan'd by me, in others grief excite, 
And still preside at every funeral rite.' 

CONTINUED BY CROXALU 

Thus the sweet artist in a wondrous shade . 
Of verdant trees, which harmony had ma^e, 230 

Encircled sat, with his own triumphs crown'd. 
Of listening birds, and savages around. 
Again the trembling strings he dext'rous tries, 
Again from discord makes soft music rise ; 
Then tunes his voice: *0 Muse, from whom I 
sprung, 235 

Jove be my theme, and thou inspire my song : 
To Jove my grateful voice I oft have raised. 
Oft his almighty power with pleasure praised. 
I sung the giants in a solemn strain. 
Blasted and thunderstruck on Phlegra's plain. 240 
Now be my lyre in softer accents moved. 
To sing of blooming boys by gods beloved. 
And to relate what virgins, void of shame. 
Have suffered vengeance for a lawless flame.' 
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BY OZELL. 
HYACINTHUS TRANSFORMED INTO A FLOWER. 

A BEAUTIFUL youtb, named Hyacinthus, is accidentally killed 
while playing at quoits with Apollo, who changes his blood 
into a flower bearing the name of his deceased frieiiid. 

■ • • • 

PH(£BUS for thee too, Hyacinth, designed '• 246 
A place among the gods, had Fate been k^nd: ^ , 
Yet this he gave : as oft as wintry rains • .-.•(• 
Are pass'd, and vernal breezes soothe the plains, 
From the green turf a purple flower you rise. 
And with your fragrant breath perfume the skies. 250 

You, when alive, were P^ioebus' darling boy ; 
In you he placed his hopes and fixM his joy : 
Their god the Delphic priests consult in vain ; 
Eurotas now he loves, and Sparta'9 plain : 
. His bands the use of bow and harp forget, • .- 255 

And hold the dogs, or bear the corded net ;- 
O'er hanging cliflfs swift he pursues the, game ; 
Each hour his pleasure, each augments 'his flame. - 

The mid-day sun now shone with equal' light 
Between the past and the succeedi^g-iight ; 260 

They strip, then, smoothed with;siippling oil, essay 
To pitch the rounded quoit, their wonted play. > i^'- 
A well-poised disk first hasty^JPhoebhaitlivew; .. 
It cleft the air, and whistledras it flew*;. .;. .1 
It reach'd the mark, a most' surprising. iength, ■ 265 
Which spoke an equal share'o'f art and-strengthi 
Scarce was it fallen, when, with ' top' eafeer band, 
Young Hyacinth ran to snatch it from the sand ; 
But the cursed orb', which met a stony s6il, 
Flew in his face witb violent recoil. 270 

Both faint, both pale and breathless, now appear, 
The boy with pain, the anxious god with fear. 
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He ran, and raised him bleeding from the ground, 
Chafes his cold limbs, and wipes the fatal wound ; 
Then herbs of noblest juice in vain applies; 276 

The wound is mortal, and his skill defies. 

As in a waterM garden's blooming walk. 
When some rude hand has bruised its tender stalk, 
A fading lily droops its languid head. 
And bends to earth, its life and beauty fled ; 280 

So Hyacinth, with head reclined, decays. 
And, sickening, now no more his charms displays. 

* O thou art gone, my boy,' Apollo cried, 
* Defrauded of thy youth in all its pride ! 
Thou, once my joy, art all my sorrow now ; 285 

And to my guilty hand my grief I owe. 
Yet from myself I might the fault remove, 
Unless to sport and play a fault should prove, 
O could I for thee, or but with thee, die ! 
But cruel Fates to me that power deny : 290 

Yet on my tongue thou shalt for ever dwell ; 
Thy name my lyre shall sound, my verse shall tell ; 
And to a flower transform'd, unheard-of yet, 
Stamp'd on thy leaves my cries thou shalt repeat : 
The time shall come, prophetic I foreknow, 296 

When, joined to thee, a mighty chief shall grow. 
And with my plaints his name thy leaf shall show.' 

While Phoebus thus the laws of Fate reveal'd, 
Behold, the blood which stain'd the verdant field 
Is blood no longer ; but a flower ftill blown, 300 

Far brighter than the Tyrian scarlet, shone : 
A lily's form it took ; its purple hue 
Was all that made a difi*erence to the view : 
Nor stopp'd he here : — the god upon its leaves 
The sad expression of his sorrow weaves ; 305 

296 Ajaz. 
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And to this hour the mournful purple wears 

Ai, Ai, inscribed in funeral characters. 

Nor are the Spartans, who so much are famed 

For virtue, of their Hyacinth ashamed, 

But still, with pompous wo and solemn state, 310 

The Hyacinthian feasts they yearly celebrate. 



TRANSFORMATIONS OF THE CERAST^ AND 

PROPCETIDES. 

The Cerastae are punished for their cruelty to strangers, by 
being changed into oxen by Venus — The angry goddess pu- 
nishes the wantonness of the Fropoetides by their transfor- 
mations into stones. 

Inquire of Amathus, whose wealthy ground 

With veins of every metal does abound, 

If she to her Propostides would show 

The honor Sparta does to him allow. 315 

*' No more,' she 'd say, ' such wretches would we grace, 

Than those whose crooked horns deformed their face. 

From thence Cerastae call'd, an impious race, 

Before whose gates a reverend altar stood. 

To Jove inscribed, the hospitable god: 320 

This had some stranger seen, with gore besmear'd, 

The blood of lambs and bulls it had appear^ : 

Their slaughter'd guests' it was ; not flock nor herd.' 

Venus these barb'rous sacrifices view'd 
With just abhorrence, and with wrath pursued. 325 
At first, to punish such nefarious crimes. 
Their towns she meant to leave, her once-loved climes: 
* But why/ said she, ' for their offence should I 
My dear delightful plains and cities fiy ? 
No, let the impious people, who have sinn'd, 330 

A punishment in death or exile find : 
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If death or exile too seyere be thought, 

Let them in some vile shape bemoan their fault ; 

While next her mind a proper form employs, 

Admonished by their horns, she fix'd her choice. 335 

Their former crest remains upon their heads. 

And their strong limbs an ox's shape invades. 

The blasphemous Propoctides denied 
Worship of Venus, and her power defied ; 
Unknowing how to blush, and shameless grown, 340 
A small transition changes them to stone. 

9 

BY DllYDEN. 
STORY OF PYGMALION AND THE STATUE. 

Pygmalion, ajcelebrated artist, becomes enamored of a beau- 
tiful statue of marble which he has made ;. and at his re- 
quest Venus endues it with animation, ^xl. crowns tfaeif 
union by the birth of a son. 

Pygmalion, loathing their lascivious life, 

Abhorr'd all womankind, but most a wife ; 

So single chose to live, and shunu'd- to. wed. 

Well pleased to want a co»a(xrt of ilisiibed ; 345 

Yet fearing idleness, the itot^e of ill> '?^ 

In sculpture exercised his hap^py'sU^l^ - • 

And carved in ivory such avmaid; stlf fair,vv^ 

As Nature could not with his. art compare, 

Were she to work ; but, in her own defence, 350 

Must take her pattern here, add copy hence. 

Pleased with his idol, he commends, admiri^iB, 

Adores, and last, the thing adored desires': ' 

A very virgin in her face was seen, 

And had she moved, a living maid had beeii :<' 355 

One would have thought she could have stinr'd, but 

strove 
With modesty, and was ashamed to move : 
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Art hid with art, so well perform'd the cheat. 
It caught the carver with his own deceit: 
He knows 'tis madness, yet he must adore, d60 

And still the more he knows it, loves the more. 
The flesh, or what so seems, he touches oft. 
Which feels so smooth that he believes it soft ; 
Fired with this thought, at once he strain'd the breast. 
And on the lips a loving kiss impressed. 366 

'Tis true, the hardened breast resists the gripe, 
And the cold lips return a kiss unripe : 
But when, retiring back, he look'd again. 
To think it ivory was a thought too mean ; 
With flattery now he seeks her mind to move, 370 
And now with gifts (the powerful bribes of love) : 
He furnishes her closet first, and fills 
The crowded shelves with rarities of shells ; 
Adds orient pearls, which from the conchs he drew, 
And all the sparkling stones of various hue ; 375 

And parrots, imitating h^man tongue. 
And singing birds, in silver cages hung; 
And every fragrant flower and odorous green 
Were sorted well, with lumps of amber laid be- 
tween : 
Rich fashionable robes her person deck, 380 

Pendants her ears, :and pearls adorn her neck : 
Her taper'ct fingers too with rings are graced. 
And an embroidered zone surrounds her slender waist. 
Thus like a queen arrayed, so richly dress'd. 
Beauteous she show'd, but unadorn'd the best. 385 
Then from the floor he raised a royal bed. 
With coverings, of Sidonian purple spread. 
The feast of Venus came, a solemn day, 
To which the Cypriots due devotion pay ; 
With gilded horns the milk-white heifers led, 390 

Slaughtered before the sacred altars bled. 
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Pygmalion offering, first approach 'd the shrine, 
And then with prayers implored the powers divine : 
Almighty gods, if all we mortals want, 
If all we can require, be yours to grant, 395 

Make this fair statue mine, he would have said. 
But changed his words for shame, and only pray'd, 
* Give me the likeness of my ivory maid/ 

The golden goddess, present at the prayer. 
Well knew he meant the inanimated fair, 400 

And gave the sign of granting his desire ; 
For thrice in cheerful fiaroes ascends the fire. 
The youth, returning to his mistress hies. 
And, impudent in hope, with ardent eyes. 
And beating breast, by the dear statue lies. 405 

He kisses her white lips, renews the bliss. 
And looks, and thinks they redden at the kiss ; 
He thought them warm before, nor longer stays, 
But next his hand on the hard substance lays ; 
Hard as it was, beginning to relent, 410 

It seem'd the block beneath his fingers bent : 
He felt again, — his fingers made a print, 
'Twas flesh, but flesh so firm, it rose against the dint : 
The pleasing task he fails not to renew ; — 
Soft, and more soft, at every touch it grew ; 415 

Like pliant wax, when chafing hands reduce 
The former mass to form, and frame for use. 
He would believe, but yet is still in pain, 
And tries his argument of sense again, — 
Presses the pulse, and feels the leaping vein : 420 

Convinced, o'erjoy'd, his studied thauks and praise, 
To her who made the miracle, he pays : 
Then lips to lips he join'd ; now freed from fear, 
He found the savor of the kiss sincere. 
At this the waken'd image oped her eyes, 425 

And view'd at once the light and lover witb surprise. 
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The goddess, present at the match she made, 

So bless'd the bed, such fruitfulness convey'd, 

That ere ten months had sharpened either horn, 

To crown their bliss, a lovely boy was born : 430 

Paphos his name, who, grown to manhood, wall'd 

The city Paphos, from the founder call'd. 



BY BUSDEN. 

STORY OF VENUS AND ADONIS. 

Venus becomes enamored of young Adonis, whom she cautions 
against the pursuit of wild beasts, lest he should meet a 
premature death — ^The youth disregards this advice, and 
receives a mortal bite from a wild boar which he has 
wounded; and Venus, after lamenting his fate, changes 
him into a flower called anemone. 

For Cytherea's lips while Cupid press'd. 

He with a heedless arrow razed her breast : 

^he goddess felt it, and, with fury stung, 435 

The wanton mischief from her bosom flung : 

Yet thought at first the danger slight ; but found 

The dart too faithful, and too deep the wound. 

Fired with a mortal beauty, she disdains 

To haunt the Idalian mount or Phrygian plains : 440 

She seeks not Cnidos, nor her Paphian shrines. 

Nor Amathus, that teems with brazen mines : 

Ev'n heaven itself, with all its sweets unsought, 

Adonis far a sweeter heaven is thought : 

On him she hangs, and fonds with ev*ry art, 445 

And never, never knows from him to part. 

She whose soft limbs had only been displayed 

On rosy beds, beneath the myrtle shade, 

Whose pleasing care was to improve each grace, 

And add more charms to an unriyall'd face, 450 
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Now buskin'd, like the virg^in huntress, goes 
Through woods, and pathless wilds, and mountain 

snows : 
With her own tuneful voice she joys to cheer 
The panting hounds, that chase the flying deer : 
She runs the labyrinth of fearful hares ; 405 

But fearless beasts and dangerous prey forbears ; 
Hunts not the grinning wolf or foamy boar, 
And trembles at the lion's hungry roar. 
Thee too, Adonis, with a lover's care. 
She warns, if warn'd, thou wouldst avoid the snare : 
' To furious animals advance not nigh ; 461 

Fly those that follow, follow those that fly ; 
'Tis chance alone must the survivors save. 
Whene'er brave spirits will attempt the brave. 
O lovely youth ! in harmless sports delight ; 465 

Provoke not beasts, which, arm'd by Nature, fight : 
For me, if not thyself, vouchsafe to fear ; 
Let not thy thirst of glory cost me dear. 
Boars know not how to spare a blooming age ; 
No sparkling eyes can soothe the lion's rage : 470 

Not all thy charms a savage breast can move, 
Which have so deeply touch'd t'le queen of love 
When bristled boars from beaten thickets spring, 
In grinded tusks a thunderbolt they bring : 
The daring hunters lions roused devour ; 476 

Vast is their fury, and as vast their power : 
Cursed be their tawny race : if thou wouldst hear 
What kindled thus my hate, then lend an ear ; : \ 
The wondrous tale I will to thee unfold, r * • • 

How the fell monsters rose from crimes of ^Id : • ; 460 
But by long toils! faint. See! wide di^plaJ^y'd,?'- 
A grateful poplar courts us with a shadjB,^ 
The grassy turf, beneath, sp verdant shows, 
We may secure delightfully repose :' 
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* Perhaps thou mayst have heard a vii^n's name. 
Who still in swiftness swiftest youths o'ercame. 486 
Wondrous! that female weakness should outdo 
A manly strength ; the wonder yet is true. 
'Twas doubtful if her triumphs in the field 
Did to her form's triumphant glories yield ; 490 

Whether her face could with. more ease decoy 
A crowd of lovers, or her feet destroy : 
For once Apollo she implored to show 
If courteous Fates a consort would allow. 
*■ A consort brings thy ruin,' he replied : 495 

* O learn to want the pleasures of a bride I 
Nor shalt thou want them to thy wretched cost, 
And Atalanta living shall be lost.' 
With such a rueful fate the affrighted maid 
Sought green recesses in the woodland glade ; 500 
Nor sighing suitors her resolves oould move ; 
She bade them show their speed, to show their love. 
He only who could conquer in the race 
Might hope the conquer'd virgin to embrace ; 
While he whose tardy feet had lagg'd behind, 505 
Was doom'd the sad reward of death to find. 
Though great the prize, yet rigid the decree ; 
But blind with beauty, who can rigor see ? 
Ev'n on these laws the fair they rashly sought, 
And danger in excess of love forgot. 610 

' There sat Hippomenes, prepared to blame 
In lovers such extravagance .of flame. 
' And must,' he said, * the blessings of a wife 
Be dearly purchased by a risk of life V 
But when he saw the wonders of her face, 515 

And her limbs naked, springing to the race, 
Her limbs, as exquisitely turn'd as mine. 
Or, if a woman thou, might vie with thine, 

OVID. VOL. II. B 
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With lifted hands, he cried : ' Forgive the tongue 
Which durst, ye youths, your well-timed courage 
wrong : 620 

I knew not that the nymph, for whom you strove 
Deserved the unbounded transports of your love/ 
He saw, admired, and thus her spotless frame 
He praised, and praising, kindled his own flame. 
A rival now to all the youths who run, 625 

Envious, he fears they should not be undone. 
' But why,' reflects he, ^ idly thus is shown 
The fate of others, yet untried my own ? 
The coward must not on Love's aid depend ; 
The god was ever to the bold a friend.' 530 

Meantime the virgin flies, or seems to fly, 
Swift as a Scythian arrow cleaves the sky : 
Still more and more the youth her charms admires ; 
The race itself to exalt her charms conspires. 
The golden pinions, which her feet adorn, 535 

In wanton flutt'rings by the winds are borne : 
Down from her head the long fair tresses flow, 
And sport with lovely negligence below : 
The waving ribands, which her buskins tie, 
Her snowy skin with waving purple dye ; 640 

As crimson veils in palaces display^, 
To the white marble lend a blushing shade. 
Nor long he gazed, yet while he gazed, she gain'd 
The goal, and the victorious wreath obtained. 
The vanquished sigh, and, as the law decreed, 545 

Pay the dire forfeit, and prepare to bleed. 
' Then rose Hippomenes, not yet afraid. 
And fix'd his eyes full on the beauteous maid. 
* Where is,' he cried, ' the mighty conquest won, 
To distance those who want the nerves to run? 550 
Here prove superior strength ; nor shall it be 
Thy loss of glory, if excell'd by me. 
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High my descent ; near Neptune I aspire, 

For Neptune was grand-parent to my sire : 

From that great god the fourth myself I trace, 565 

Nor sink my virtues yet beneath my race. 

Thou from Hippomenes, overcome, mayst claim 

An envied triumph, and a deathless fame.' 

* While thus the youth the virgin power defies, 
Silent she views him still with softer eyes : 560 

Thoughts in her breast a doubtful strife begin : 
If 'tis not happier now to lose than win. 
• What god, a foe to beauty, would destroy 
The promised ripeness of this blooming boy ? 
With his life's danger does he seek my bed ? 665 

Scarce am I half so greatly worth,' she said. 
' Nor has his beauty moved my breast to love ; 
And yet, I own, such beauty well might move; 
'Tis not his charms, 'tis pity would engage 
My soul to spare the greenness of his age. 570 

What, that heroic courage fires his breast. 
And shines through brave disdain of fate con- 
fessed ? 
What, that his patronage by close degrees 
Springs from the imperial ruler of the seas ? 
Then add the love, which bids him undertake 575 

The race, and dare to perish for my sake. 
Of bloody nuptials, heedless youth beware! 
Fly, timely fly, from a too barb'rous fair. 
At pleasure choose : thy love will be repaid 
By a less foolish and more beauteous maid. 680 

But why this tenderness, before unknown ? 
Why beats and pants my breast for him alone ? 
His eyes have seen his numerous rivals yield ; 
Let him too share the rigor of the field. 
Since, by their fates untaught, his own he courts, 585 
And thus with ruin insolently sports. 
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I Yet for what crime shall he his death receive ? 

I Is it a crime with me to wish to live ? 

t Shall his kind passion his destruction prove? 

Is this the fatal recompense of love ? 590 

So fair a youth destroyed, would conquest shame. 

And nymphs eternally detest my fame. 

Still why should nymphs my guiltless fame up- 
braid? 

Did I the fond adventurer persuade ? 

Alas ! I wish thou wouldst the course decline, 595 

Or that my swiftness was excell'd by thine. 

See what a virgin's bloom adorns the boy ! 

Why wilt thou run, and why thyself destroy? 

Hippomenes ! O that I ne'er had been 

By those bright eyes unfortunately seen ! 600 

Ah ! tempt not thus a swift, untimely fate ; 

Thy life is worthy of the longest date.' 

* Thus she disclosed the woman's secret heart. 
Young, innocent, and new to Cupid's dart. 

Her thoughts, her words, her actions, wildly rove, 605 
With love she burns, yet knows not that 'tis love. 

* Her royal sire now with the murm'ring crowd 
Demands the race impatiently aloud. 
Hippomenes then with true fervor pray'd : 

' My bold attempt let Venus kindly aid : 610 

By her sweet power I felt this amorous fire ; 

Still may she succor whom she did inspire.' 

A soft, unenvious wind, with speedy care. 

Wafted to heaven the lover's tender prayer. 

Pity, I own, soon gain'd the wish'd consent, 615 

And all the Assistance he implored I lent. 

The Cyprian lands, though rich, in richness yield 

To that surnamed the Tamasenian field : 

That field of old was added to my shrine. 

And its choice products consecrated mine : 620 
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A tree there stands, full glorious to behold. 

Gold are the leases, the crackling branches gold. 

It chanced, three apples in my hands I bore. 

Which newly from the tree I sportive tore ; 

Seen by the youth alone, to him I brought 625 

The fruit, and when and how to use it taught. 

The signal sounding by the king's command. 

Both start at once, and sweep the imprinted sand : 

So swiftly moved their feet, they might with ease, 

Scarce moisten'd, skim along the glassy seas ; 630 

Or, with a wondrous levity, be borne 

O'er yellow harvests of unbending corn. 

Now favoring peals resound from every part. 

Spirit the youth, and fire his fainting heart. 

* Hipporoenes !' they cried, ' thy life preserve, G36 

Intensely labor, and stretch every nerve : 

Base fear alone can baffle thy design ; 

Shoot boldly onward, and the goal is thine.' 

^Tis doubtful whether shouts like these, convey'd 

More pleasures to the youth or to the maid. 640 

When a long distance oft she could have gain'd. 

She check 'd her swiftness, and her feet restrained : 

She sigh'd, and dwelt, and languished, on his face. 

Then with unwilling speed pursued the race. 

O'erspent with heat, his breath he faintly drew, 645 

Parch 'd was his mouth, nor yet the goal in view, 

And the first apple on the plain he threw. 

The nymph stopp'd sudden at the unusual sight, 

Struck, with the fruit so beautifully bright. 

Aside she starts, the wonder to behold, « 650 

And eager stoops to catch the rolling gold. 

The observant youth passed by, and scoured along, 

While peals of joy rung from the applauding throng. 

Unkindly she corrects the short delay. 

And to redeem the time fleets s'wift away, 655 
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Swift as the lightning, or the northern wind. 

And far she leaves the panting youth behind. 

Again he strives the flying nymph to hold 

With the temptation of the second gold : 

The bright temptation fruitlessly was toss'd 660 

So soon, alas ! she won the distance lost. 

Now but a little interval of space 

Remain'd for the decision of the race. 

* Fair author of the precious gift,' he said, 

* Be thou, O goddess, author of my aid !' 665 
Then of the shining fruit the last he drew, 

And with his fnll-collected vigor threw ; 

The virgin still the longer to detain, 

Threw not directly, but across the plain. 

She seem'd awhile perplexed in dubious thought, 670 

If the far distant apple should be sought : 

I lured her backward mind to seize the bait, 

And to the massy gold gave double weight : 

My favor to my votary was show'd ; 

Her speed I lessened, and increased her load. 675 

But lest, though long, the rapid race he run. 

Before my longer, tedious tale is done. 

The youth the goal, and so the virgin, won. 

* Might I, Adonis, now not hope to see 
His grateful thanks pourM out for victory ? 680 

His pious incense on my altars laid ? 
But he nor grateful thanks, nor incense paid. 
Enraged, I vow'd, that with the youth the fair, 
For his contempt, should my keen vengeance share ; 
That future lovers might my power revere, 685 

And, from their sad examples, learn to fear. 
The silent fanes, the sanctified abodes. 
Of Cybele, great mother of the gods, 
Raised by Echion in a lonely wood. 
And full of brown, religious horror stood : 690 
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By a long painful journey faint, they cbose 

Their weary limbs here secret to repose. 

But soon my power inflamed the lustful boy ; 

Careless of rest, he sought untimely joy. 

A hallowM gloomy cave, with moss o'ergrown, 69d 

The temple join'd, of native pumice stone, 

Where antique images by priests were kept. 

And wooden deities securely slept ; 

Thither the rash Hippomenes retires. 

And gives a loose to all his wild desires, 700 

And the chaste cell pollutes with wanton fires. 

The sacred statues trembled with surprise ; 

The towery goddess, blushing, veiFd her eyes, 

And the vile pair to Stygian sounds had sent ; 

But unrevengeful seem'd that punishment : 705 

A heavier doom such blacl^ profaneness draws, — 

Their taper fingers turn to crooked paws : 

No more their necks the smoothness can retain, 

Now covered sudden with a yellow mane : 709 

Arms change to legs : each finds the hardening breast 

Of rage unknown, and wondrous strength possessed : 

Their alter'd looks with fury grim appear ; 

And on the ground their brushing tails they bear : 

They haunt the woods : their voices, which before 

Were musically sweet, now hoarsely roar. 716 

Hence lions, dreadful to the laboring swains, 

Are tamed by Cybele, and curbed with reins. 

And humbly draw her car along the plains. 

* But thou, Adonis, my delightful care. 

Of these, and beasts as fierce as these, beware ! 720 

The savage, which not shuns thee, timely shun ; 

For by rash prowess shouldst thou be undone, 

A double ruin is contained in one.' 

Thus cautious Venus schoord her favorite boy ; 

Bat youthful beat all cautions will destroy. 726 
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His sprightly soul beyond grave counsels flies» 

While with yoked swans the goddess outs the skies. 

His faithM bomids, led by the tainted wind, 

Lodged in thick coverts chanced a boar to find. 

The callow hero show'd a manly heart, 730 

And pierced the savage with a sidelong dart : 

The flying savage, wounded, tnm'd again, 

WrenchM out the gory dart, and foam'd with pain. 

The trembling boy by flight his safety sought. 

And now recall'd the lore which Venus taught: 736 

But now too late to fly the boar he strove; 

Who in the groin his tusks impetuous drove : 

On the discolor'd grass Adonis lay, — 

The monster trampling o'er his beauteous prey. 

* Fair Cytherea, Cyprus scarce in view, 740 

Heard from afar his groans, and own'd them true. 
And tum'd her snowy swans, and backward flew. 
But as she saw him gasp his latest breath, 
And quivering agonise in pangs of death, 
Down with swift flight she plunged, nor rage for- 
bore. 
At once her garments and her hair she tore : 746 

With cruel blows she beat her guiltless breast, 
The Fates upbraided, and her love confessed. 
* Nor shall they yet,' she cried, * the whole de- 
vour. 
With uncontroird, inexorable power. 750 

For thee, lost youth, my tears and restless pain 
Shall in immortal monuments remain : 
With solemn pomp, in annual rites refurn'd. 
Be thou for ever, my Adonis, mourn'd. 
Gould Pluto's queen with jealous fury storm, 755 

And Menthe to a fragrant herb transform ? 
Yet dares not Venus with a change surprise, 
And in a flower bid her fallen hero rise V 
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Then on the blood sweet nectar she bestows, — 

The scented blood in little bubbles rose ; 760 

Little as rainy dro|)s, which flatt'ring fly, 

Borne by the winda, along a lowering sky. 

Short time ensued^ till where the blood was shed, 

A flower began to rear its purple head ; 

Sacb as on Punic apples is reveal'd, 765 

Or in the filmy rind but half conceal'd. 

Still here the fate of lovely forms we see. 

So sudden fades the sweet anemone : 

The feeble stems, to stormy lilasts a prey. 

Their sickly beauties droop, and pine away : 770 

The winds forbid the flowers to florish long, 

Whicb owe to winds their names io Grecian song.' 



BOOK XL 

TRANSLATED BY CROXALL. 

DEATH OF ORPHEUS. 

The Thracian women, offended at the coldness of Orpheus, 
t^ar him to pieces, and throw his head into the Hebras, 
whose streams convey it to the coast of the ^gean sea, 
where a serpent, while sucking his hlood, is changed into a 
stone. 

Here, while the Thracian bard's enchanting strain 
Soothes beasts, and woods, and all the listening 

plain. 
The female Bacchanals, devoutly mad. 
In shaggy skins, like savage creatures, clad. 
Warbling in air, perceived his lovely lay, 6 

And from a rising ground beheld him play; 
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When one, the wildest, with disheyeU'd hair» 

That loosely streamed, and ruffled in the air. 

Soon as her frantic eye the lyrist spied, « 

* See, see, the hater of our sex,' she cried ; 10 

Then, at his face her missive javelin sent, 

Which whizz'd along, and brushM him as it went ; 

But the soft wreaths of ivy twisted round 

Prevent a deep impression of the wound. 

Another, for a weapon, hurls a stone, 15 

Which, by the sound subdued as soon as thrown. 

Falls at his feet, and, with a seeming sense, 

Implores bis pardon for its late offence. 

But now their frantic rage unbounded grows. 
Turns all to madness, and no measure knows : 20 

Yet this the charms of music might subdue ; 
But that, with all its charms, is conquerM too : 
In louder strains their hideous yellings rise, 
And squeaking hornpipes echo through the skies. 
Which, in hoarse concert with the drum, con- 
found 25 
The moving lyre, and every gentle sound : 
Then 'twas the deafen'd stones flew on with speed. 
And saw, unsoothed, their tuneful poet bleed. 
The birds, the beasts, and all the savage crew 
Which the sweet lyrist to attention drew, 30 
Now by the female mob's more furious rage 
Are driven, and forced to quit the shady stage. 
Next their fierce hands the bard himself assail. 
Nor can his song against their wrath prevail : 
They flock like birds, when, in a clustering flight, 36 
By day they chase the boding fowl of night : 
So crowded amphitheatres survey 
The stag, to greedy dogs a future prey. 
Their steely javelins, which soft curls entwine 
Of budding tendrils from the leafy vine, 40 
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For sacred rites of mild religion made. 

Are flnng promiscuous at the poet's head. 

Those clods of earth or flints discharge ; and these 

Hurl prickly- branches, sliver'd from the trees : 

And lest their passion should be unsupplied, 45 

The rabble crew, by chance, at distance spied 

Where oxen, straining at the heavy yoke, 

The fallowed field with slow advances broke ; 

Nigh which the brawny peasants dug the soil, 

Procuring food with long laborious toil : 50 

These, when they saw the ranting throng draw near, 

Quitted their tools, and fled, possessed with fear. 

Long spades, and rakes of mighty size, were found. 

Carelessly left upon the broken ground : 

With these the furious lunatics engage ; — 55 

And first the laboring oxen feel their rage ; 

Then to the poet they return with speed. 

Whose fate was, past prevention, now decreed : 

Id Tain he lifts his suppliant hands, in vain 

He tries, before, his never-failing strain : 60 

And from those sacred lips, whose thrilling sound 

Fierce tigers and insensate rocks could wound. 

Ah, gods! how moving was the mournful sight! 

To see the fleeting soul now take its flight. 

Thee the soft warblers of the feather'd kind 65 

Bewail'd ; for thee thy savage audience pined ; 

Those rocks and woods that oft thy strain had led, 

Mourn for their charmer, and lament him dead ; 

And drooping trees their leafy glories shed : 

Naiads and Pryads, with dishevelFd hair, 70 

Promiscuous weep, and scarfs of sable wear ; 

Nor conld the river-gods conceal their moan. 

But with new floods of tears augment their own. 

His mangled limbs lay scattered all around ; 

His head and harp a better fortune found, — 75 
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In Hebrns' streams they gently roll'd along. 

And soothed the waters with a mournful song : 

Soft deadly notes the lifeless tongue inspire ; 

A doleful tune sounds from the floating lyre : 

The hollow banks in solemn concert mourn, 80 

And the sad strain in echoing groans return : 

Now with the current to the sea they glide. 

Borne by the billows of the briny tide, 

And driven where waves round rocky Lesbos roar. 

They strand, and lodge upon Methymna's shore. 85 

But here, when landed on the foreign soil, 
Av venom'd snake, the product of the isle. 
Attempts the head, and sacred locks, imbrued 
With clotted gore and still fresh-dropping blood. 
Phoebus at last his kind protection gives, 90 

And from the fact the greedy monster drives^; 
Whose marbled jaws his impious crime atone, — 
Still grinning ghastly, though transformed to stone. 

His ghost flies downward to the Stygian shore, 
And knows the places it had seen before : . 95 

Among the shadows of the pious train 
He finds Eurydice, and loves again ; 
With pleasure views the beauteous phantom's charms. 
And clasps her in his unsubstantial arms : 
There side by side they unmolested walk, 100 

Or pass their blissful hours in pleasing talk ; 
Aft or before the bard securely goes. 
And without danger can review bis spouse. 
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THRACIAN WOMEN TRANSFORMED TO TREES. 

Bacchus punishes the cruelty of the Thracian women by 
transforming them into trees. 

Bacchus, resolving to revenge the wrong, 

Of Orpheus marder'd, on the madding throng, 105 

Decreed that each accomplice dame should stand, 

Fix'd by the roots, along the conscious land. 

Their wicked feet, that late so nimbly ran 

To wreak th^ir malice on the guiltless man, 

Sudden with twisted ligatures were bound, 1 10 

Like trees, deep planted in the turfy ground : 

And as the fowler, with his subtle gins, 

His feathered captives by the feet entwines. 

That fluttering pant, and struggle to get loose, 

Yet only closer draw the fatal noose ; 1 16 

So these were caught ; and, as they strove in vain 

To quit the place, they but increased their pain. 

They flounce and toil, yet find themselves con- 

troU'd ; 
The root, though pliant, toughly keeps its hold. 
In vain their toes and feet they look to find, 120 

For even their shapely legs are clothed with rind. 
One smites ber thighs with a lamenting stroke, 
And finds the fiesh transformed to solid oak ; 
Another, with surprise and grief distressed, 
Lays on above, but beats a wooden breast. 125 

A rugged bark their softer neck invades ; 
Their branching arms shoot up delightful shades : 
At once they seem and are a real grove, 
With mossy trunks below, and verdant leaves above. 
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FABLE OF MIDAS. 

The hospitality of Midas towards Silenus, the tutor of Bac- 
chus, is rewarded by the grateful deity with a permission 
to choose whatever recompense he pleases — Midas impru- 
dently demands that whatever he touches may be turned 
into gold — His prayers are granted ; and he is in danger of 
perishing by hunger, when the indulgent god supplies a 
remedy— Some time after this adventure Midas has the 
folly to maintain the superiority of Pan to Apollo in mu- 
sical skill ; for which rash opinion his ea]:s are changed 
into those of an ass, to denote his ignorance and stupi- 
dity. 

Nor this sufficed ; the god's disgust remains, i:K> 

And he resolves to quit their hated plains : 

The vineyards of Tymole ingross his care, 

And with a better choir he fixes there ; 

Where the smooth streams of clear Pactolus roll'd, 

Then undistinguished for its sands of gold. 135 

The satyrs with the nymphs, his usual throng. 

Gome to salute their god, and jovial danced along : 

Silenus only missM ; for while he reeFd, 

Feeble with age and wine, about the field. 

The hoary drunkard had forgot his way, 140 

And to the Phrygian clowns became a prey ; 

Who to king Midas drag the captive god. 

While on his totty pate the wreaths of ivy nod. 

Midas from Orpheus had been taught his lore, 
And knew the rites of Bacchus long before : 145 

He, when he saw his venerable guest, 
In honor of the god ordained a feast. 
Ten days in course, with each continued night. 
Were spent in genial mirth and brisk delight ; 
Then on the eleventh, when, with brighter ray, 150 
Phosphor had chased the fading stars away, 
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The king through Lydia's fields young Bacchus sought, 

And to the god bis foster-father brouu^ht. 

Pleased with the welcome sight, he bids him soon 

Bat name his wish, and swears to grant the boon. Id6 

A glorious offer ! yet but ill bestow'd 

On him whose choice so little judgment show'd. 

'Give me,' says he, (nor thought he ask*d too much) 

' That with my body whatsoe'er I touch, 

Changed from the nature which it held of old, 100 

May be converted into yellow gold.' 

He had his wish : but yet the god repined. 

To think the fool no better wish could find. 

But the br^ve king departed from the place 
With smiles of gladness sparkling in his face; 165 

Nor could contain, but, as he took his way, 
Impatient longs to make the first essay. 
Down from a lowly branch a twig he drew, 
The twig straight glitter'd with a golden hue : 
He takes a stone, the stone was turn'd to gold: 170 
A clod he touches, and the crumbling mould 
Acknowleged soon the great transforming power, 
In weight and substance like a mass of ore : 
He pluck'd the corn, and straight his grasp appears 
Fill'd with a bending tuft of golden ears. 176 

An apple next he takes, and seems to hold 
The bright Hesperian vegetable gold : 
His hand he careless on a pillar lays, 
With shining gold the fluted pillars blaze ; 
And, while he washes, as the servants pour, 180 

His touch converts the stream to Danae's shower. 

To see these miracles so finely wrought 
Fires with transporting joy his giddy thought. 
The ready slaves prepare a sumptuous board. 
Spread with rich dainties for their happy lord ; 185 
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Whose powerful bands the bread no sooner hold. 

But its whole substance is transformed to gold : 

Up to his mouth be lifts the savory meat, 

Which turns to gold as he attempts to eat : 

His patron's noble juice of purple hue, 190 

Touch'd by his lips, a gilded cordial grew. 

Unfit for drink ; and, wondrous to behold. 

It trickles from his jaws a fluid gold. 

Tbe rich poor fool, confounded with surprise. 
Starving in all his various plenty lies ; 195 

Sick of his wish, he now detests the power. 
For which he askM so earnestly before ; 
Amidst his gold with pinching famine cursed, 
And justly tortured with an equal thirst: 
At last, his shining anus to heaven he rears, 20O 

And, in distress, for refuge flies to prayers. 

* O father Bacchus, I have sinn'd,' he cried, 

* And foolishly tby gracious gift applied ; 
Thy pity now, repenting, I implore, 

O may I feel the golden plague no more !* 205 

The hungry wretch, his folly thus confessed, 
Touch'd the kind deity's good-natured breast ; 
The gentle god annuU'd his first decree. 
And from the cruel compact set him free. 
But then, to cleanse him quite from further hdrm, 210 
And to dilute the relics of the charm, 
He bids him seek the stream, that cuts the land 
Nigh where the towers of Lydian Sardis stand ; 
Then trace the river to the fountain head, 
And meet it rising from its rocky bed ; 215 

There, as the bubbling tide pours forth amain. 
To plunge his body in, and wash away the stain. 
The king, instructed, to the fount retires, 
But with the golden charm the stream inspires ; 
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For, while tbcs quality the man forsakes, 220 

An equal power the limpid water takes ; 
luforms with veins of gold the neighboring land, 
And glides along a bed of golden sand. 

Now loathing wealth, the occasion of his woes, 
Far in the woods, he sought a calm repose 225 

In caves and grottos, where the nymphs resort. 
And keep with mountain Pan their sylvan court. 
Ah ! had he left his stupid soul behind ; 
Bat his condition altered not his mind. 

For where high Tmolus rears his shady brow, 290 
And from his cliffs surveys the seas below 
In his descent, by Sardis bounded here. 
By the small confines of Hypaepa there. 
Pan to the nymphs his frolic ditties play'd. 
Tuning his reeds beneath the cheqiier'd shade. 235 
The^ nymphs are pleased, the boasting sylvan plays, 
And speaks with slight of great Apollo's lays. 
Tmolus was arbiter ; the boaster still 
Accepts the trial with unequal skill. 
The venerable judge was seated high 240 

On his own hill, that seem'd to touch the sky. 
Above the whispering trees his head he rears. 
From their incumbering boughs to free his ears ; 
A wreath of oak alone his temples bound. 
The pendant acorns loosely dangled round. 245 

* In me, your judge,' says he, * there 's no delay;' 
Then bids the goat-herd god begin and play. 
Pan tuned his pipe, and with his rural song 
Pleased the low taste of all the vulgar throng. 
Such songs a vulgar judgment mostly please, 250 

Midas was there, and Midas judged with these. 

The mountain sire, with grave deportment, now 
To Phoebus turns his venerable brow ; 

OVID. V0L» II. G 
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Andy as he turns, with him the listening wood 

In the same posture of attention stood. 255 

The god his own Parnassian laurel crown'd. 

And in a wreath his golden tresses bound ; 

Graceful his purple mantle swept the ground. 

High on the left his ivory lute he raised; 

The lute, emboss'd with glittering jewels, blazed; 260 

In his right hand he nicely held the quill, 

His easy posture spoke a master's skill ; 

The strings he touched with more than human art. 

Which pleased the judge's ear, and soothed his heart ; 

Who soon judiciously the palm decreed, 265 

And to the lute postponed the squeaking reed. 

All, with applause, the rightful sentence heard, 
Midas alone dissatisfied appeared ; 
To him unjustly given the judgment seems, 
For Pan's barbaric notes be most esteems. 270 

The lyric god, who thought his untuned ear 
Deserved but ill a human form to wear. 
Of that deprives him, and supplies the place 
With some more fit, and of an ampler space, 
Pix'd on his iroddle an unseemly pair, 275 

Flagging, and large, and full of whitish hair ; 
Without a total change from what he was. 
Still in the man preserves the simple ass. 

He, to conceal the scandal of the deed, 
A purple turban folds about his head, 280 

Veils the reproach from public view, and fears 
The laughing world would spy his monstrous ears. 
One trusty barber-slave, that used to dress 
His master's hair, when lengthenM to excess, 
The mighty secret knew, but knew alone, 285 

And, though impatient, durst not make it known. 
Restless, at last a private place he found, 
Then dug a hole, and told it to the ground ; 
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In a low whisper he reyeal'd the case. 

And coyer'd in the earth, and silent left the place< 290 

In time, of trembling reeds a plenteous crop 
From the confided fnrrow sprouted up. 
Which, high advancing with the ripening year, 
Made known the tiller, and his fruitless care ; 
For then the rustling blades and whispering wind 295 
To tell the important secret both combined. 

BUILDING OF TROY. 

Apollo and Neptane engage with Laomedon to build the 
walls of Troy for a stipulated sum, which he refuses to 
pay ; for' which breach of faith his territories are laid 
waste by the encroachments of the sea — He is delivered 
from the rage of a sea-monster by the valor of Hercules, 
whom he in like manner defrauds : the hero is therefore 
obliged to besiege Troy, and take it by force of arms. 

Ph(£BUS, with full revenge, from Tmolns flies. 

Darts through the air, and cleaves the liquid skies ; 

Near Hellespont he lights, and treads the plains 

Where great Laomedon sole monarch reigns ; 300 

Where, built between the two projecting strands, 

To Panomphaean Jove an altar stands ; 

Here first aspiring thoughts the king employ 

To found the lofty towers of future Troy. 

The work, from schemes magnificent begun, 3()5 

At vast expense, was slowly carried on ; 

Which Phoebus seeing, with the trident god. 

Who rules the swelling surges with his nod, 

Assuming each a mortal shape, combine. 

At a set price, to finish his design. 310 

The work was built, the king their price denies. 

And his injustice backs with perjuries: 

This Neptune could not brook, but drove the main, 

A mighty deluge, o'er tlie Phrygian plain ; 
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'Twas all a sea, tbe waters of the deep 315 

From every vale the copious harvest sweep ; 

The briny billows overflow the soil, 

Ravage the fields, and mock the ploughman's toil. 

Nor this appeased the god's revengeful mind. 
For still a greater plague remains behind ; 320 

A huge sea-monster lodges on the sands, 
And the king's daughter for his prey demands. 
To him, that saved the damsel, was decreed 
A set of horses of the sun's fine breed ; 
B\}t, when Alcides from the rock untied 325 

The trembling fair, the ransom was denied. 
He, in revenge, the new-built walls attack'd. 
And the twice -perjured city bravely sack'd. 
Telamon aided ; and, injustice, shared 
Part of the plunder as his due reward : 330 

The princess, rescued late, with all her charms, 
Hesione, was yielded to his arms : 
For Peleus, with a goddess bride, was more 
Proud of his spouse than of his birth before ; 
Grandsons to Jove there might be more than one, 335 
But he the goddess had beloved alone. 

STORY OF THETIS AND PELEUS. 

Thetis, after assuming various shapes to avoid tbe importu- 
nities of Peleus, is at length compelled to yield her consent 
to tbe nuptials. 

For Proteus thus to virgin Thetis said, 

* Fair goddess of the waves, consent to wed. 

And take some sprightly lover to your bed : 

A son you '11 have, the terror of the field, 340 

To whom, in fame and power, his sire shall yield/ 

Jove, who adored the nymph with boundless love. 
Did from his breast the dangerous flame remove ; 
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He knew tbe Fates, nor cared to raise up one 
Whose fame and greatness should eclipse his own. 
On happy Peleus he hestow'd her charms, 346 

And bless'd his grandson in the goddess' arms. 

A silent creek Thessalia's coast can show, 
Two arms project, and shape it like a bow ; 
'Twould make a bay, but the transparent tide 350 

Does scarce the yellow- gravelFd bottom hide ; 
For the quick eye may through the liquid wave 
A firm, unweedy, level beach perceive : 
A grove of fragrant myrtle near it grows. 
Whose boughs, though thick, a beauteous g^ot dis- 
close ; 356 
The well-wrought fabric, to discerning eyes, 
Rather by art than nature seems to rise. 
A bridled dolphin oft fair Thetis bore 
To this her loved retreat, her favorite shore ; 
Here Peleus seized her, slumbering while she lay, 360 
And urged his suit with all that love could say. 
The nymph, o'erpower'd, to art for succor flies. 
And various shapes the eager youth surprise ; 
A bird she seems, but plies her wings in vain. 
His hands the fleeting substance still detain ; 365 
A branchy tree high in the air slie grew. 
About its bark his nimble arms he threw ; 
A tiger next, she glares with flaming eyes. 
The frighten'd lover quits his hold, and flies. 
The sea-gods be with sacred rites adores, 370 
Then a libation on the ocean pours ; 
While the fat entrails crackle in the fire. 
And sheets of smoke, in sweet perfume, aspire ; 
Till Proteus, rising from his oozy bed, 
Thus to the poor desponding lover said : 375 
* No more in anxious thoughts your mind employ, 
For yet you shall possess the dear expected joy. 
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You must, once more, the unwary nymph surprise, 

As coolly in her ^rot she slumbering lies ; 

Then bind her fast with unrelenting hands, 380 

And strain her tender limbs with knotted bands ; 

Still hold her under every diiTerent shape, 

Till, tired she tries no longer to escape.' 

Thus he, then sunk beneath the glassy flood, 

And broken accents fluttered where he stood. 385 

Bright Sol had almost now his journey done. 
And down the steepy western convex run. 
When the fair Nereid left the briny wave. 
And, as she used, retreated to her cave. 
He scarce had bound her fast, when she arose, 390 
And into various shapes her body throws ; 
She went to move her arms, and found them tied, 
Then, with a sigh, * Some god assists ye,' cried. 
And, in her proper shape stood blushing by his side. 
About her waist his longing arms he flung, 395 

From which alliance great Achilles sprung. ^ 

TRANSFORMATION OF D^DALION. 

D^.DAUON is 80 much afflicted at the death of his daughter 
Cbione, that he throws himself from Mount Parmissus, and 
is changed into a hawk by Apollo. 

Peleus unmix'd felicity enjoy'd, 

(Bless'd in a valiant son and virtuous bride) 

Till fortune did in blood his hands imbrue. 

And his own brother, by cursed chance, he slew : 400 

Then driven from Thessaly, his native clime, 

Trachinia first gave shelter to his crime. 

Where peaceful Ceyx mildly fill'd the throne. 

And like his sire, the morning planet, shone ; 

But now, unlike himself, bedew'd with tears, 405 

MounuDg a brother lost, his brow appears : 
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First to the (own, with travel spent and care, 
Peleus, and his small company, repair ; 
His herds and flocks the while at leisure feed 
On the rich pasture of a neighboring mead. 410 

The prince before the royal presence brought, 
Show'd, by the suppliant olive, what he sought ; 
Then tells his name, and race, and country, right. 
But hides the unhappy reason of his flight. 
He begs the king some little town to give, 415 

Where they may safe his faithful vassals live. 
Ceyx replied : * To all my bounty flows, 
A hospitable realm your suit has chose. 
Your glorious race, and far-resounding fame, 
And grandsire Jove, peculiar favors claim ; 420 

All you can wish I grant ; intreaties spare ; 
My kingdom (would 'twere worth the sharing) share.' 
Tears stopp'd his speech : astonished Peleus pleads 
To know the cause from whence his grief pro- 
ceeds. 
The prince replied : ' There 's none of ye but deems 
This hawk was ever such as now it seems ; • 426 

Know 'twas a hero once* Daedalion named. 
For warlike deeds, and haughty valor, famed ; 
Like me, to that bright luminary born, 
Who wakes Aurora, and brings on the morn. 430 

His fierceness still remains, and love of blood, 
Now dread of birds and tyrant of the wood : 
My make was softer, peace my greatest care ; 
But this, my brother, wholly bent on war ; 
Late, nations fear'd, and routed armies fled, 435 

Thftt force, which now the timorous pigeons dread. 
A daughter he possessed, divinely fair. 
And scarcely yet had seen her fifteenth year, 
Young Chione. A thousand rivals strove 
To win the maid^ and teach her how to love. 440 
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Phoebus and Mercury, by chance, one day, 

From Delphi and Cyllene pass'd this way ; 

Together they the rirgin saw : desire 

At once warm'd both their breasts with amVous fire. 

Her time complete nine circling moons had run, 445 

To either god she bore a lovely son ; 

To Mercury Autolycus she brought, 

Who turn'd to thefts and tricks his subtile thought : 

Possessed he was of all his father's slight. 

At will made white look black, and black look white. 

Philammon born to Phoebus, like his sire, 451 

The Muses loved, and finely struck the lyre. 

And made his voice and touch in harmony conspire. 

In vain, fond maid, you boast this double birth, 

The love of gods, and royal father's wx)rth, 455 

And Jove among your ancestors rehearse ! 

Could blessings such as these e'er prove a curse ? 

To her they did, who with audacious pride, 

Vain of her own, Diana's charms decried. 

Her taunts the goddess with resentment fill, 460 

' My face you like not, you shall try my skill.' 

She said, and straight her vengeful bow she strung. 

And sent a shaft, that pierced her guilty tongue. 

The bleeding tongue in vain its accents tries, 

In the red stream her soul reluctant flies. 465 

With sorrow wild I ran to her relief, 

And tried to moderate my brother's grief; 

He, deaf as rocks by stormy surges beat. 

Loudly laments, and hears me not intreat. 

When on the funeral pile he saw her laid, 470 

Thrice he to rush into the flames essay'd. 

Thrice with officious care by us was stay'd. 

Now, mad with grief, away he fled amain, 

Like a stung heifer, that resents the pain. 

And, bellowing wildly, bounds along the plain. 475 
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O'er the most mgfged ways so fast he ran. 

He seem'd a bird already, not a man ; 

He left US breathless all behind, and now, 

In quest of death, had gain'd Parnassus' brow ; 

But when from thence headlong himself he threw, 480 

He fell noty but with airy pinions flew. 

Phoebus in pity changed him to a fowl, 

Whose crooked beak and claws the birds control. 

Little of bulk, but of a warlike soul. 

A hawk become, the feather'd race's foe, 486 

He tries to ease his own, by others' wo.' 



A WOLF TURNED INTO MARBLE. 

A WOLF, which desolates the plains of Trachinia, is changed 
into marble by the intercession of Thetis. 

While they astonish'd heard the king relate 

These wonders of his hapless brother's fate. 

The prince's herdsman at the court arrives. 

And fresh surprise to all the audience gives. 490 

* O Peleus ! Peleus ! dreadful news I bear,' 

He said, and trembled as he spoke for fear. 

The worst affrighted Peleus bid him tell. 

Whilst Ceyx too grew pale with friendly zeal. 

Thus he began : ' When Sol mid-heaven had gain'd, 

And half his way was pass'd, and half re main 'd, 496 

1 to the level shore my cattle drove. 

And let them freely in the meadows rove. 

Some stretch 'd at length, admire the watery plain. 

Some cropp'd the herb, some wanton swam the main. 

A temple stands of antique make hard by, 501 

Where no gilt domes, or marble, lure the eye, 

Unpolish'd rafters bear its lowly height. 

Hid by a grove, as ancient, from the sight. 
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Here Nerens, and the Nereids they adore : 505 

I learn'd it from the man, who thither bore 
His net to dry it on the sunny shore. 
Adjoins a lake, inclosed with willows round, 
Where swelling waves have overflowed the mound, 
And muddy, stagnate, on the lower ground, 510 

From thence a rustling noise, increasing, flies. 
Strikes the still shore, and frights us with sur- 
prise ; 
Straight a huge wolf rush'd from the marshy wood, 
His jaws besmeared with mingled foam and blood. 
Though equally by hunger urged, and rage, 515 

His appetite he minds not to assuage ; 
Naught that he meets his rapid fury spares, 
But the whole herd with mad disorder tears. 
Some of our men, who strove to drive hira thence. 
Torn by his teeth, have died in their defence ; 520 
The echoing lakes, the sea, and fields, and shore, 
Impurpled blush with streams of reeking gore: 
Delay is loss, nor have we time for thought. 
While yet some few remain alive, we ought 
To seize our arms, and, with confederate force, 525 
Try if we so can stop his bloody course. 
But Peleus cared not for his ruin'd herd. 
His crime he call'd to mind, and thence inferr'd 
That Psamathe's revenge this havoc made. 
In sacrifice to murder'd Phocus' shade. 530 

The king commands his servants to their arms. 
Resolved to go, but the loud noise alarms 
His lovely queen, who from her chamber flew. 
And her half-plaited hair behind her threw. 
About his neck she hung with loving fears, 535 

And now with words, and now with pleading tears, 
Intreated that he 'd send his men alone, 
And stay himself, to save two lives in one.' 
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Then Peleos: * Year jast fears, O queen, forget, 
Too much the offer leaves me in your debt : 540 

No arms against the monster I shall bear. 
But the sea-nymphs appease with humble prayer.' 

The citadel's high turrets pierce the sky, 
Which home-bound vessels glad, from far descry ; 
This they ascend, and thence with sorrow ken 545 

The mangled heifers lie, and bleeding men ; 
The inexorable- ravager they view. 
With blood discolor^, still the rest pursue : 
There, Peleus pray'd submissive towards the sea. 
And deprecates the ire of injured Psamathe. 550 

But deaf to all his prayers the nymph remain'd, 
Till Thetis for her spouse the boon obtained. 
Pleased with the luxury, the furious beast, 
Unstopp'd, continues still his bloody feast; 
While yet upon a sturdy bull he flew, 555 

Changed by the nymph, a marble block he grew. 
No longer dreadful now the wolf appears, 
Buried in stone, and vanish^ like their fears. 
Yet still the Fates unhappy Peleus vex*d. 
To the Magnesian shore he wanders next. 560 

Acastus there, who ruled the peaceful clime. 
Grants his request, and expiates his crime. 



BY DRYDEN. 

• STORY OF CEYX AND ALCYONE. 

Cetx, the husband of Alcyone, is drowned while on a voyage 
to consult the oracle of Apollo — The wife is apprised, in a 
dream, of his fate, and throws herself into the sea, when 
she and Ceyx are transformed into halcyons or kingfishers. 

These prodigies affect the pious prince ; 

But more perplexM with those that happened since. 
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He purposes to seek the Clarian god, 565 

Avoiding Delphi, his more famed abode, 

Since Phrygian robbers made unsafe the road : 

Yet could he not, from her he loved so well, 

The fatal voyage he resolved, conceal. 

But when she saw her lord prepared to part, 570 

A deadly cold ran shivering to her heart, 

Her faded cheeks are changed to boxen hue. 

And in her eyes the tears are ever new. 

She thrice essay'd to speak, her accents hung. 

And, faltering, died unfinish'd on her tongue, 575 

Or vanish^ into sighs : with long delay 

Her voice r^KirnM, and found the wonted way. 

* Tell me, my lord,' she said, * what fault un- 
known 
Thy once beloved Alcyone has done ? 
Whither, ah ! whither is thy kindness gone? 580 

Can Ceyx, then, sustain to leave his wife. 
And, unconcerned, forsake the sweets of life? 
What can thy mind to this long journey move ? 
Or need'st thou absence to renew thy love ? 
Yet, if thou goest by land, though grief possess 585 
My soul, ev'n then, my fears will be the less. 
But, ah ! be warn'd to shun the watery way, 
The face is frightful of the stormy sea ; 
For late I saw adrift disjointed planks. 
And empty tombs erected on the banks. 590 

Nor let false hopes to trust betray thy mind. 
Because my sire in caves constrains the wind. 
Can with a breath their clam'rous rage appease, 
They fear his whistle, and forsake the seas : 
Not so ; for, once indulged, they sweep the main, 595 
Deaf to the call, or, hearing, hear in vain ; 
But bent on mischief bear the waves before. 
And not content with seas, insult the shore, 
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When ocean, air, and earth at once engage, 

And rooted forests fly before their rage : 600 

At once the clashing clouds to battle move, 

And lightnings run across the fields above : 

I know them well, and mark'd their rude comport, 

While yet a child within my father's court : 

In times of tempest they command alone : 605 

And he but sits precarious on the throne : 

The more I know, the more my fears augment ; 

And fears are oft prophetic of the event ; 

But if not fears, or reasons will prevail, 

If fate has fix'd thee obstinate to sail, 610 

Go not without thy wife, but let me bear 

My part of danger with an eqnal share, 

And present, what I suffer only fear; 

Then o'er the bounding billows shall we fly. 

Secure to live together, or to die/ 615 

These reasons moved her starlike husband's heart. 
But still he held his purpose to depart ; 
For as he loved her eqnal to his life. 
He would not to the seas expose his wife; 
Nor could be wrought his voyage to refrain, 620 

But sought by arguments to soothe her pain ; 
Nor these avail'd ; at length he lights on one, 
With which so difficult a case he won : 
* My love, so short an absence cease to fear. 
For by my father's holy flame I swear, 625 

Before two moons their orb with light adorn, 
If heaven allow me life, I will return/ 

This promise of so short a stay prevails ; 
He soon equips the ship, supplies the sails, 
And gives the word to launch ; she trembling views 
This pomp of death, and parting tears renews; 631 
Last with a kiss, she took a long farewell, 
Sigh'd with a' sad presage, and swooning fell: 
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While Ceyx seeks delays, the lusty crew, 

Raised on their banks, their oars in order drew 635 

To their broad breasts, the ship with fury flew. 

The queen recover'd, rears her humid eyes, 
And first her husband on the poop espies. 
Shaking his hand at distance on the main ; 
She took the sign, and shook her hand again ; 640 

Still as the ground recedes, contracts her view 
With sharpened sight, till she no longer knew 
The much-loved face ; that comfort lost supplies 
With less, and with the galley feeds her eyes ; 
The galley borne from view by rising gales, 645 

She followed with her sight the flying sails; 
When ev'n the flying sails were seen no more. 
Forsakes of all sight she left the shore. 

Then on her bridal bed her body throws, 
And sought in sleep her wearied eyes to close ; 660 
Her husband's pillow, and the widow'd part 
Which once he press'd, renew'd the former smart. 

And now a breeze from shore began to blow, 
The sailors ship their oars, and cease to row. 
Then hoist their yards a-trip, and all their sails 655 
Let fall, to court the wind, and catch the gales. 
By this the vessel half her course had run. 
And as much rested till the rising sun ; 
Both shores were lost to sight, when at the close 
Of day a stiffer gale at east arose : 660 

The sea grew white, the rolling waves from far. 
Like heralds, first denounce the watery war. 

This seen, the master soon began to cry : 
* Strike, strike the top-sail, let the main-sheet fly. 
And furl your sails :* the winds repel the sound, 665 
And in the speaker's mouth the speech is drown 'd. 
Tet of their own accord, as danger taught 
Each in his way^ officiously they wrought 
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Some stow their oars, or stop tbe leaky sides ; 
Another bolder, yet the yard bestrides, 670 

And folds the sails ; a fourth with labor laves 
The intruding seas, and waves ejects ou waves. 
In this confusion, while their work they ply, 
The wings augment the winter of the sky. 
And wage intestine wars, the suffering seas 676 

Are toss'd, and mingled, as their tyrants please. 
Tbe master would command, but, in despair 
Of safety, stands amazed with stupid care ; 
Nor what to bid, or what forbid he knows. 
The ungovern'd tempest to such fury grows : 680 

Vain is his force, and vainer is his skill. 
With such a concourse comes the flood of ill ; 
Tbe cries of men are nux'd with rattling shrouds, 
Seas dash on seas, and clouds encounter clouds ; 
At once from east to west, from pole to pole, 685 

The forky lightnings flash, the roaring thunders roll. 

Now waves on waves ascending scale the skies, 
And in the fires above the water fries ; 
When yellow sands are sifted from below, 
The glittering billows give a golden show ; 690 

And when the fouler bottom spews the black. 
The Stygian dye the tainted waters take ; 
Then frothy white appear the^atted seas. 
And change their color, changing their disease. 
Like various fits the Trachin vessel finds ; 696 

And now sublime, she rides upon the winds ; 
As from a lofty summit looks from high, 
And from the clouds beholds the nether sky ; 
Now from the depth of hell they lift their sight, 
And at a distance see superior light ; 700 

The lashing billows make a loud report, 
And beat her sides, as battering rams a fort ; ; 
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Or as a lion bounding in bis way, 

Witb force augmented, bears against his prey, 

Sidelong to seize, or unappall'd with fear, 705 

Springs on the toils, and rushes on the spear ; 

So seas impell'd by winds, with added power 

Assault the sides, and o'er the hatches tower. 

The planks (their pitchy covering wash*d away) 
Now yield, and now a yawning breach display ; 710 
The roaring waters with a hostile tide 
Rush through the ruins of her gaping side. 
Meantime in sheets of rain the sky descends. 
And ocean swell'd with waters upwards tends ; 
One rising, falling one, the heavens and sea 715 

Meet at their confines, in the middle way ; 
The sails are drunk with showers, and drop with rain ; 
Sweet waters mingle with the briny main ; 
No star appears to lend his friendly light ; 
Darkness and tempest make a double night ; 720 

But flashing fires disclose the deep by turns, 
And while the lightnings blaze, the water burns. 

Now all the waves their scattered force unite, 
And, as a soldier foremost in the fight. 
Make way for others, and a host alone 725 

Still presses on, and urging gains the town ; 
So, while the invading* billows come abreast, 
The hero tenth advanced before the rest. 
Sweeps all before him with impetuous sway. 
And from the walls descends upon the prey ; 730 

Part following enter, part remain without, 
With envy hear their fellows' conquering shoot, 
And mount on others' backs, in hopes to share 
The city, thus become the seat of war. 

A universal cry resounds aloud, 735 

The sailors run in heaps, a helpless crowd ; 
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Alt fails, and courage falls, no succor near ; 
As many waves, as many deaths appear : 
One weeps, and yet despairs of late relief; 
One cannot weep, bis fears congeal his ^rief, 740 

But, stupid, with dry eyes expects his fate ; 
One with loud shrieks laments his lost estate. 
And calls those happy whom their funerals wait : 
This wretch with prayers and tows the gods im- 
plores, 
And eVn the skies he cannot see, adores : 745 

That other on his friends his thoughts bestows. 
His careful father, and his faithful spouse : 
The covetous worldling, in his anxious mind. 
Thinks only on the wealth he left behind. 

All Ceyx his Alcyone employs. 760 

For her he grieves, yet in her absence joys ; 
His wife he wishes, and would still be near, 
Not her with him, but wishes him with her : 
Now with last looks he seeks his native shore. 
Which fate has destined him to see no more ; 756 

He sought, but, in the dark tempestuous night. 
He knew not whither to direct his sight ; 
So whirl the seas, such darkness blinds the sky. 
That the black night receives a deeper dye. 

The g^ddy ship ran round, the tempest tore 760 

Her mast, and over-board the rudder bore ; 
One billow mounts, and with a scornful brow. 
Proud of her conquest gain'd, insults the waves be- 
low; 
Nor lighter falls, than if some giant tore 
Pindus and Athos with the freight they bore, 765 

And toss'd on seas, press'd with the ponderous blow, 
Down sinks the ship within the abyss below ; 
Down with the vessel sink into the main 
The many, never more to rise again. 

OVID. VOL. 11. D 
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Some few on scattered planks, with fruitless care, 770 
Lay hold, and swim, but while they swim, despair. 

Ev'n he who late a sceptre did command. 
Now grasps a floating fragment in his hand ; 
And, while he struggles on the stormy main. 
Invokes his father, and his wife's, in vain. 775 

But yet his consort is his greatest care, 
Alcyone he names amidst his prayer ; 
Names as a charm against the waves and wind ; 
Most in his mouth, and ever in his mind. 
Tired with his toil, all hopes of safety pass'd, 780 

From pray'rs to wishes he descends at lasf. 
That his dead body, wafted to the sands. 
Might have its burial from her friendly hands. 
As oft as he can catch a gulp of air. 
And peep above the seas, he names the fair ; 785 

And ev'n when plunged beneath, on her he raves, 
Murmuring Alcyone below the waves : 
At last a falling billow stops his breath, 
Breaks o'er his head, and whelms him under- 

' neath. 
Bright Lucifer unlike himself appears 790 

That night, his heavenly form obscured with tears, 
And since he was forbid to leave the skies. 
He muffled with a cloud his mournful eyes. 

Meantime Alcyone (his fate unknown) 
Computes how many nights he had been gone : 795 
Observes the waning moon with hourly view. 
Numbers her age, and wishes for a new ; 
Against the promised time provides with care, 
And hastens in the woof the robes he was to wear ; 
And for herself employs another loom, 800 

New-dress'd to meet her lord returning home. 
Flattering her heart with joys that never were to 
come : 
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She fumed tbe temples with an odorous flame, 

And oft before the sacred altars came, 

To pray for him, who was an empty name. 805 

All powers implored, but far above the rest 

To Juno she her pious tows address'd, 

Her much-loyed lord from perils to protect, 

And safe o'er seas his voyage to direct : 

Then pray'd, that she might still possess his heart, 810 

And no pretending rival sbare a part. 

This last petition heard of all her prayer, 

The rest, dispersed by winds, were lost in air. 

But she, the goddess of the nuptial bed. 
Tired with her vain devotions for the dead, 815 

Resolved the tainted hand should be repell'd. 
Which incense offered, and her altar held. 
Then Iris thus bespoke : * Thou faithful maid, 
By whom thy queen's commands ate well conveyed. 
Haste to the house of sleep, and bid the god, 820 

Who rules the night by visions with a nod. 
Prepare a dream, in figure and in form 
Kesembling him who perish'd in the storm : 
This form before Alcyone present, 
To make her certain of the sad event.' 825 

Indued witb robes of various hue, she flies. 
And flying draws an arch, (a segment of the skies) 
Then leaves her bending bow, and from the steep 
Descends, to search the silent house of sleep. 

Near .the Cimmerians, in his dark abode, 830 

Deep in a cavern dwells the drowsy god, 
Whose gloomy mansion nor the rising sun. 
Nor setting, visits, nor the lightsome noon ; 
But lazy vapors round the region fly, 
Perpetual twilight, and a doubtful sky ^ 835 

No crowing cock does there his wings display, 
Nor with bis homy bill provoke the day, 
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Nor watchfiil dogs, nor the more wakeful g^eese. 

Disturb with nightly noise the sacred peace. 

Nor beast of nature, nor the tame are nigh, 840 

Nor trees with tempests roek'd, nor hunan eiy. 

But safe repose, without an air of breath, 

Dwells here, and a dumb quiet next to death. 

An arm of Lethe, with a gentle flow 
Arising upwards from the rock below, 845 

The palace moats, and o'er the pebbles creeps, 
And with soft murmurs calls Uie coming sleeps. 
Around its entry nodding poppies grow, 
And all cool simples that sweet rest bestow ; 
Night from the plants their sleepy virtue drains, 850 
And, passing, sheds it on the silent plains. 
No door there was, the unguarded house to keep. 
On creaking hinges turn'd, to break his sleep. 

But in the gloomy court was raised a bed. 
Stuff 'd with black plumes, and on an ebon-«ted; 856 
Black was the covering too, where lay the god. 
And slept supine, his limbs displayed abroad ; 
About his head fantastic visions fly. 
Which various images of things supply, 869 

And mock their forms, the leaves on trees not more. 
Nor bearded ears in fields, nor sands upon the 
shore. 

The virgin entering bright, indulged the day 
To the brown cave, and brushM the dreams away ; 
The god, disturbed with this new glare of light. 
Cast sudden on his lieice, unseal'd his sig^t, ^ 865 

And raised his tardy head, which sunk ^ain, 
And, sinking, on his bosom knock'd his chin ; 
At length shook off himself, and askM the dame 
(And asking yawuM) for what intent she canui. 

To whom the goddess thus : ' O sacred rest, 870 
Sweet pleasing Sleep, of all the powers the best ! 
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O peace of mind ! repairer of decay ! 

Whose bains renew the limbs to labors of the day. 

Care sfaans thy soft approach, and sullen flies away ! 

Adorn a dream, expressing hunuui form, 875 

The shape of him who snffer'd in the storm. 

And send it flitting to the Trachin court, 

The wreck of wretched Ceyx to report ; 

Before his queen bid the pale spectre stand. 

Who begs a yain relief at Juno's hand.' 880 

She said, and scarce awake her eyes could keep, 

Unable to support the fnmea of sleep, 

But fled, returning by the way she went, 

And swerved along her bow with swift ascent. 

The god, uneasy till he slept again, 865 

Resolyed at once to rid himself of pain ; 
And, thougk against his custom, eall'd aloud, 
Exciting Morpheus from the sleepy crowd ; 
Morpheus, of all his numerous train, expressed 
The shape of man, and imitated best ; 890 

The walk, the words, the gesture, could supply. 
The habit mimic, and the mien bely ; 
Plays well, but all his action is confined. 
Extending not beyond our human kind. 
Another, birds, and beasts, and dragons apes, 806 

And dreadful inuiges, and monster shapes ; 
This demon, Icelos, in heaven's high hall, 
The gods have named, but ipen Phobetor call. 
A third is Phantasas, whose actions roll 
On meaner thoughts, and things devoid of soul ; 900 
Earth, fruits, and flowers, he represents, in dreams. 
And solid rocks unmoved, and running streams^ 
These three to kings and chiefs their scenes display. 
The rest beibre the ignoble commons play. 
Of these the chosen Morpheus is despatched, 906 

Which dons, the lazy monardn o^er-watch'd. 
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Down from his propping elbow drops his head, 
Dissolved in sleep, and shrinks within his bed. 

Darkling the demon glides, for flight prepared, 
So soft, that scarce his fanning wings are heard. 910 
To Trachin, swift as thought, the flitting shade 
Through air his momentary journey made ; 
Then lays aside the steerage of his wings, 
Forsakes his proper form, assumes the king's ; 
And, pale as death, despoil'd of his array, 915 

Into the queen's apartment takes his way, 
And stands before the bed at dawn of day : 
Unmoved his eyes, and wet his beard appears, 
And shedding vain, but seeming real, tears. 
The briny waters dropping from his hairs : 920 

Then, staring on her with a ghastly look. 
And hollow voice, he thus the queen bespoke : 

' Know'st thou not me ? Not yet, unhappy wife ! 
Or are my features perish'd with my life? 
Look once again, and for thy husband lost, 925 

Lo ! all that's left of him, thy husband's ghost ! 
Thy vows for my return were all in vain. 
The stormy south o'ertook us in the main. 
And never shalt thou see thy living lord again. 
Bear witness Heaven, I call'd on thee in death, 930 
And, while I call'd, a billow stopp'd my breath. 
Think not that flying fame reports my fate, 
I present, I appear, and my own wreck relate. 
Rise, wretched widow, rise, nor undeplored 
Permit my soul to pass the Stygian ford ; 935 

But rise, prepared in black, to mourn thy perished 
lord.' 

Thus said the player-g^d, and adding art 
Of voice and gesture, so perform'd his part, 
She thought (so like her love the shade appears) 
That Ceyx spoke the words, and Geyx shed the tears. 
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She groan'd, her inward soul with grief oppressed, 941 
She sigh'd, she wept, and, sleeping, beat her breast; 
Then stretcb'd her arms to embrace his body bare ; 
Her clasping arnns inclose but empty air ; 
At this, not yet awake, she cried, * O stay ! 945 

One is our fate, and common is our way !' 

So dreadful was the dream, so loud slie spoke, 
That, starting sudden up, the slumber broke, 
Then cast her eyes around, in hope to view 
Her Tanish'd lord, and find the vision true ; 950 

For now the maids, who waited her commands. 
Ran in with lighted tapers in their hands. 
Tired with the search, not finding what she seeks, 
With cruel blows she pounds her blubber'd cheeks; 
Then from her beaten breast the linen tear, 955 

And cut the golden caul that bound her hair. 
Her nurse demands the cause : with louder cries 
She prosecutes her griefs, and thus replies : 
. ' No more Alcyone ; she sufier'd death 
With her loved lord, when Ceyx lost his breath : 960 
No flattery, no false comfort, give me none. 
My shipwrecked Ceyx is for ever gone. 
I saw, I saw him manifest in view, 
His voice, his figure, and his gestures, knew ; 
His lustre lost, and every living grace, 965 

Yet I retain'd the features of his face ; 
Though with pale cheeks, wet beard, and dropping 

hair, 
None but my Ceyx could appear so fair ; 
I would have strain'd him with a strict embrace, 
But through my arms he slipp'd, and vanished from the 
place. 970 

There, ev'n just there, he stood:' and, as she spoke, 
Where last the spectre was she cast her look ; 
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Fain would she hope, and gazed upon tbe ground, 
If any printed footsteps might be found. 

Then sigh'd, and said, * This I too well foreknew. 
And my prophetic fears presaged too true : 976 

'Twas what I hegg*d, when with a bleeding heart 
I took my leave, and sufferM thee to part ; 
Or I to go along, or thou to stay. 
Never, ah ! never, to divide our way ! Q80 

Happier for me, that all our hours assigned 
Together we had lived, ev'n not in death diqoin'd I 
So had my Ceyx still been living here. 
Or with my Ceyx I had perish'd there ; 
Now I die absent, in the vast profound, 985 

And me, without myself, the seas have drown'd. 
The storms were not so cruel : should I strive 
To lengthen life, and such a grief survive ; 
But neither will I strive, nor wretched thee 
In death forsake, but keep thee company : 990 

If not one common sepulchre contains 
Our bodies, or one urn our last remains. 
Yet Ceyx and Alcyone shall join. 
Their names remember'd in one common line.' 

No farther voice her mighty grief affords, 996 

For sighs come rushing in betwixt her words 
And stopp'd her tongue ; but what her tongue denied. 
Soft tears, and groans, and dumb complaints, sup- 
plied. 

'Twas morning : to the port she takes her way, 
And stands upon the margin of the sea ; 1006 

That place, that very spot of ground, she sought, 
Or thither by her destiny was brought,, 
Where last he stood ; and while she sadly said : 
* ^was here he left me, lingering here delay'd 
His parting kiss, and there hia anchors weigh'd.' 1006 
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Thns speaking, while her thoughts past actions 
trace, 
And call to mind, admonish'd hy the place, 
Sharp at her utmost ken she cast her eyes. 
And somewhat floating from afar descries : 
It seemed a corpse adrift to distant sight, 1010 

But at a distance who could judge aright? 
It wafted nearer yet, and then she knew 
That what before she hut surmised was true : 
A corpse it was, but whose it was unknown ; 
Yet moved, howe'er, she made the case her own, 1015 
Took the bad omen of a shipwreek'd roan. 
As for a stranger wept, and thus began : 

* Poor wretch, on stormy seas to lose thy life ; 
Unhappy thou, but more thy widow'd wife !' 
At this she paused, for now the flowing tide 1020 

Had brought the body nearer to the side. 
The more she looks, the more her fears increase 
At nearer sight, and she 's herself the less. 
Now driven ashore, and at her feet it lies. 
She knows too much in knowing whom she sees, 1025 
Her husband's corpse ; at this i^e loudly shrieks, 
' Tis he ! 'tis he !' she cries, and tears her cheeks. 
Her hair, and vest ; and, stooping to the sands. 
About his neck she cast her trembling hands. 

' And is it thus, O dearer than my life ! 1030 

Thus, thus return'st thou to thy longing wife V 
She said, and to the neighboring mole she strode 
(Raised there to break the incursions of the flood) : 
Headlong &om hence to plunge herself she springs, 
But shoots along, supported oa her wings ; 1035 

A bird new-made,, about tfao banks she plies. 
Not far from shore, and short excursions tries ; 
Nor seeks in air hon humble flight to raise, 
Content to skim the surfJEice of the asas. 
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Her bill, though slender, sends a creaking noise, 1040 

And imitates a lamentable yoice. 

Now lighting where the bloodless body lies, 

She, with a funeral note, renews her cries : 

At all her stretch her little wings she spread. 

And with her feather'd arms embraced the dead ; 1045 

Then flickering to his pallid lips, she strove 

To print a kiss, the last essay of love. 

Whether the vital touch revived the dead, 

Or that the moving waters raised his head 

To meet the kiss, the vulgar doubt alone ; 1050 

For sure a present miracle was shown. 

The gods their shapes to winter birds translate, 

But both obnoxious to their former fate. 

Their conjugal affection still is tied. 

And still the mournful race is multiplied. 1055 

The raging ^olus at length is kind, 

Calms every storm, and hushes every wind ; 

Prepares his empire for his daughter's ease. 

And for his hatching nephews smoothes the seas. 

.ESACUS TRANSFORMED INTO A CORMORANT. 

Abacus, a prince of Troy, becomes enamored of Hesperia, 
whom he pursaes into the woods, where the maiden is 
killed by the venom of a snake — Her lover in despair 
throws himself into the sea, and is changed into a cormorant. 

These some old man sees wanton in the air, 1060 

And praises the unhappy constant pair ; 

Then to his friend the long-neck'd cormorant shows. 

The former tale reviving others' woes. 

' That sable bird,' he cries, * which cuts the flood, 

With slender legs, was once of royal blood, 1005 

His ancestors from mighty Tros proceed. 

The brave Laomedon, and Ganymede, 
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(Whose beauty tempted Jove to steal the boy) 

And Priam, hapless prince ! who fell with Troy : 

Himself was Hector's brother, and (had Fate 1070 

But given this hopeful youth a longer date) 

Perhaps had rivaU'd warlike Hector's worth, 

Though on the mother's side of meaner birth. 

Fair Alyxothoe, a country maid, 

Bare iEsacus, by stealth, in Ida's shade. 1075 

He fled the noisy town, and pompous court. 

Loved the lone hills and simple rural sport, 

And seldom to the city would resort ; 

Yet he no rustic clownishness profess'd. 

Nor was soft love a stranger to his breast ; 1080 

The youth had long the nymph Hesperie woo'd, 

Oft through the thicket, or the mead, pursued : 

Her haply on her father's bank he spied, 

While fearless she her silver tresses dried ; 

Away she fled ; not stags with half such speed, 1085 

Before the prowling wolf, scud o'er the mead ; 

Not ducks, when they the safer flood forsake, 

Pursued by hawks, so swift regain the lake ; 

Aj9 fast he follow'd in the hot career, 

Desire the lover wing'd, the virgin fear, 1090 

A snake unseen now pierced her heedless foot. 

Quick through the veins the venom'd juices shoot ; 

She fell, and 'scaped by death his fierce pursuit. 

Her lifeless body, frighted, he embraced. 

And cried, ' Not this I dreaded, but thy haste ; 1005 

O I bad my love been less, or less thy fear : 

The victory, thus bought, is far too dear. 

Accursed snake ! yet I more cursed than he : 

He gave the wound ; the cause was given by me. 

Yet none shall say, that unrevenged you died.' 1100 

He spoke ; then climb'd a cliff's o'erhanging side, 

And, resolute,, leap'd on the foaming tide. 
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Tethys received hia gently' on tiie wave, 

The death he sought denied, and feathers gave. 

Deharr'd the snreat remedy of grief, 1 105 

And forced to live, he cursed the nnask'd relief. 

Then on his airy pinions upward flies. 

And at a second fall successless tries : 

The dovmy plume a quick descent denies. 

Enraged, he often dives beneath the wave, II 10 

And there in vain expects to find a grave. 

His ceaseless sorrow for the unhappy maid 

Meagrred his look, and on his spirits prey'd.. 

Still near the sounding deep he lives : his name 

From frequent diving and emerging came. 1 115 



BOOK XII. 

TRANSLATED BY DRYDBN. 
TROJAN WAR. 

Pn^Pii RATIONS are making by the Greeks for the hostile inva- 
sion of Troy — Iphigenis, the daughter of Agamemnon, is 
about to be sacrificed to Diana, when her life is saved by 
the indulgent goddess, and a hind substituted in her stead. 

Priam, to whom the story was unknown. 
As dead, deplored his metamorphosed son. 
A cenotaph his name and title kept. 
And Hector round the tomb, with all his brothers, 
wept. 
This pious oiBce Paris did not share, 5 

Absent alone, and author of the war. 
Which, for the Spartan queen, the Grecians drew 
To avenge the rape, aud Asia to subdue. 
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A tfaonsand ships were mannM to sail the sea ; 
Nor had their jast resentments found delay, 10 

Had not the winds and wares opposed their way. 
At Anlis, with united powers, they meet ; 
But there, cross winds or calms detain^ the fleet. 
Now, while they raise an altar on the shore, 
And Jove with solemn sacrifice adore, 15 

A hodingf sign the priests and people see : 
A snake of size immense ascends a tree. 
And in the leafy summit spied a nest, 
Which o'er her callow young a sparrow press'd ; 
Eight were the hirds, unfledged ; their mother flew 30 
And hover'd round her care, hut still in riew. 
Till the fierce reptile first devoured the hrood ; 
Then seized the fluttering dam, and drank her hlood. 
This dire ostent the fearful people view ; 
Calchas alone, hy Phoehus taught, foreknew 25 

What heaven decreed ; and with a smiling glance, 
Thus gratulates to Greece her happy chance : 
' O Argives, we shall conquer ; Troy is ours. 
But long delays shall flrst afflict our powers ; 
Nine years of labor the nine birds portend, 30 

The tenth shaU in the town's destruction end/ 

The serpent, who his maw obscene had fillM, 
The branches in his curlM embraces held ; 
But, as in 'Spires he stood, he turn'd to stone ; 
The stony snake Tetain'd l^e figure still his own. 36 

Yet, not for this, the wind-bound navy weigh'd. 
Slack were their sails, and Neptune disobey'd. 
Some thought him loth the town should be destvoyM, 
Whose building had his hands divine employed : 
Not so the seer, who knew, and known foreshow'd, 40 
The virgin Phoebe, with a virgin's blood 
Must first be reconciled. The eotmnon a»S8 
Prevail'd, and pity yielding to the laws, 
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Fair Iphigenia, the devoted maid. 
Was, by the weeping priests, in linen robes array'd. 
All mourn her fate, but no relief appeared ; 4C 

The royal victim bound, the knife already rear'd ; 
When that offended power, who caused their wo. 
Relenting ceased her wrath, and stopped the coming 

blow. 
A mist before the ministers she cast, 50 

And, in the virgin's room, a hind she placed. 
The oblation slain, and Phoebe reconciled. 
The storm was hush'd, and dimpled ocean smiled ; 
A favorable gale arose from shore. 
Which to the port desired the Grecian galleys bore. 



HOUSE OF FAME. 

The goddess Fame reports through the whole world the inva- 
sion of Troy — Protesilaus, who first lands on the hostile 
shore, is slain by Hector. 

Full in the midst of this created space, 5C 

Betwixt heaven, earth, and skies, there stands a place, 

Confining on all three, with triple bound, 

Whence all things, though remote, are yiew'd around, 

And thither bring their undulating sound. 60 

The palace of loud Fame, her seat of power, 

Placed on the summit of a lofty tower ; 

A thousand winding entries long and wide 

Receive of fresh reports a flowing tide. 

A thousand crannies in the walls are made, 65 

Nor gate, nor bars, exclude the busy trade : 

'Tis built of brass, the better to diffuse 

The spreading sounds, and multiply the news ; 

Where echoes in repeated echoes play ; 

A mart for evqr full, and open night and day. 70 
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Nor silence is within, nor voice express, 

Bnt a deaf noise of sounds, that never cease. 

Confused, and chiding, like the hollow roar 

Of tides receding from the insulted shore ; 

Or like the broken thunder heard from far, 75 

When Jove to distance drives the rolling war. 

The coifrts are fiird with a tumultuous din 

Of crowds, or issuing forth, or entering in ; 

A thoroughfare of news, where some devise 

Things never heard, some mingle truth with lies ; 80 

The troubled air with empty sounds they beat. 

Intent to hear, and eager to repeat ; 

Error sits brooding there, with added train 

Of vain credulity, and joys as vain : 

Suspicion, with sedition join'd, are near, 85 

And rumors raised, and murmurs mix'd, and panic 

fear. 
Fame sits aloft, and sees the subject ground. 
And seas about, and skies above; inquiring all around. 

The goddess gives the alarm, and soon is known 
The Grecian fleet descending on the town. 90 

Fix'd on defence, the Trojans are not slow 
To guard their shore from an expected foe. 
They meet in fight. By Hector's fatal hand 
Protesilaus falls, and bites the strand ; 
Which with expense of blood the Grecians won, 95 
And proved the strength unknown of Priam's son : 
And to their cost the Trojan leaders felt 
The Grecian heroes, and what deaths they dealt. 
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STORY OF CYGNUS. 

Ctonus, a son of Neptune, and invulnerable in every part of 
hia body, is at length strangled by Achilles, who strips him 
of his armor, when he is changed into a 8waxi« 

From these first onsets, the Signan shore 

Was strew'd with carcases, and stain'd with gore. 100 

Neptunian Cygnus troops of Greeks had slain ; 

Achilles in his car bad scoar'd the plain, 

And clear'd the Trojan ranks ; where'er ho fought, 

Cygnus, or Hector, through the fields he sought. 

Cygnus he found ; on him his force essay 'd ; 106 

For Hector was to the tenth year delay'd. 

His white-maned steeds, that bow'd beneath the 

yoke. 
He cheer'd to coarage, with a gentle stroke. 
Then urged his fiery chariot on the foe, 
And rising shook his lance, in act to throw. 110 

But first, he cried, * O youth be proud to bear 
Thy death, ennobled by Pelides' spear.' 
The lance pursued the voice without delay. 
Nor did the whizzing weapon miss the way, 
But pierced his cuirass, with such fury sent, 1 15 

And sign'd his bosom with a purple dint. 
At this the seed of Neptune ; * Goddess bom. 
For ornament, not use, these arms are worn ; 
This helm, and heavy buckler, I can spare, 
As only decorations of th« war ; 120 

So Mars is arm'd for glory, not for need. 
Tis somewhat more from Neptune to proceed. 
Than from a daughter of the sea to spring : 
Thy sire is mortal, mine is ocean's king. 
Secure of death, I should contemn thy dart, 125 

Though naked, and impassible depart.' 
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He said, and tlii^ew ; tl^e trembling yreappn .Pf^s'ji 

Through nine bulLhide^, each under other placed, 

On his bro^d shield, s^nd stuck within.ti^e j^^t. 

Achilles .wrench'd it out, and |sent again \^ 

The hostile gift : the hostile gift was, vain. 

He tried a third, a tough well-choisen sp^^r. 

The inviolable body ^tood sincere. 

Though Cycnus then did no defence provide, 

But scornful offered l^is unshielded. side. 1^ 

Not otherwise the impatient hero farecly 
Than as a bull encompass'd with a.gpard. 
Amid the circus roar/s, proYoked from f£|r 
By sight of .scarlet ^nd a sanguine war : 
They quit their ground ; his bended horns elu<Je ; 140 
In vain pursuing, and in vain pursued. 

Before to farther fight he would advance. 
He stood considering, and survey 'd his lance ; 
Doubts if he .wielded not a wooden ,spear 
Without a point: he look'd ; the point w^s there. }^ 
' This is my baud, and this my lance,' he said, 
' By which so mfiny thousand foes are dc^d ; 

whither is tlieir usual virtue fled ! 

1 bad it once ; and the I^yrnessian wall, 

And Tenedos, ^onfess'd it in their fall. 150 

Thy streams, Qaicus, roU'd a crimson flood ; 

And Thebes ran red with her own natives' blpod* 

Twice Telephus employed their piercing steel. 

To wound him first, and afterward to heal. 

The vigor of this arm was never vain : 1(i5 

And that my .wonted prowess I retain, 

Witness these heaps of slaughter on the plain.' 

He said ; and, doubtful of bis former deeds, 

To some dqw trial of his force proceeds. 

He chose I^en^tes from among, the, rest ; IfiO 

Atbim he l^upck'd his jspear, and. pierced his bceast :' 

OVID. VOL. II. E 
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On the bard earth the Lycian knock'd his head. 
And lay supine, and forth the spirit fled. 

Then thus the hero : ' Neither can I blame 
The hand or javelin ; both are still the same : 165 

The same I will employ against this foe, 
And wish but with the same success to throw.' 
So spoke the chief; and while he spoke he threw ; | 

The weapon with unerring fury flew, — i 

At his left shoulder aim'd ; nor entrance found ; 170 
But back, as from a rock, with swift rebound. 
Harmless return'd : a bloody mark appeared. 
Which with false joy the flatter'd hero cheer'd : 
Wound there was none ; the blood that was in 

view, 
The lance before from slain Menaetes drew. 175 

Headlong he leaps from off his lofty car. 
And in close fight on foot renews the war : 
Raging with high disdain, repeats his blows : 
Nor shield nor armor can their force oppose : 
Huge cantlets of his buckler strew the ground, 180 j 
And no defence in his bored arms is found : 
But on his flesh no wound or blood is seen ; 
The sword itself is blunted on the skin. 

This vain attempt the chief no longer bears, 
But round his hollow temples and his ears 185 

His buckler beats : the son of Neptune, stunn'd 
With these repeated buffets, quits his ground ; 
A sickly sweat succeeds, and shades of night ; 
Inverted nature swims before his sight : 
The insulting victor presses on the more, 190 

And treads the steps the vanquished trod before, 
Nor rest nor respite gives. A stone there lay 
Behind his trembling foe, and stopped his way : 
Achilles took the advantage which he found, 
O'erturn'dy and push'd him backward on the ground. 
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His buckler held bim under, while he press 'd 196 

With both bis knees above bis panting breast : 
Unlaced his helm : about his chin the twist 
He tied ; and soon the strangled soul dismissed. 

With eager haste he went to strip the dead : 200 
The vanished body from his arras was fled : 
His sea-god sire, to immortalise his frame. 
Had turn'd it to the bird that bears his name. 

J^ truce succeeds the labors of this day, 
And arms suspended with a long delay. 205 

While Trojan walls are kept with watch and ward, 
The Greeks before their trenches mount the guard : 
The feast approach'd, when to the blue-eyed maid 
His TOWS for Cycnus slain the victor paid, 
And a white heifer on her altar laid : 2(0 

The reeking entrails on the fire they threw. 
And to the; gods the grateful odor flew : 
Heaven had its part in sacrifice ; the rest 
Was broird and roasted for the future feast. 
The chief-invited guests were set around ; 215 

And, hunger first assuaged, the bowls were crown'd. 
Which in deep draughts their cares and labors 

drown'd. 
The mellow harp did not their ears employ ; 
And mute was all the warlike symphony : 
Discourse, the food of souls, was their delight, 220 
And pleasing chat prolonged the summer's nigh^; 
The subject, deeds of arms, and valor shown, 
Or on the Trojan side, or on their own : 
Of dangers undertaken, fame achieved. 
They talk'd by turns, — the talk by turns relieved. 226 
What things but these could fierce Achilles tell ; 
Or what could fierce Achilles hear so well ? 
The last great act performed, of Cycnus slain, 
Did roost the martial audience entertain ; 
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Wond'rhig to find a body free by Fate 230 

From steel, and which could <ev'« that sfieel rebate : 
Amazed, their admiration they renew ; 
And scarce Pelidee could believe it true* 



STORY OF CJENEUB. 

The nymph Csenis, having suffered Tiolenoe ikom Neptane. 
prevails on her ravisher to change her sex, and make her 
invulnerable. 

Then Nestor thus: * What once this age has known. 
In fated Cyonus, and in him alone, 235 

These eyes have seen in Caeneus long before, 
Whose body not a thousand swords could bore. 
Cseneus in courage and in strength exoell'd ; 
And still his Othrys with his fame is fill'd : 
But what did most his martial deeds adorn, — :340 

(Though since he changed his sex) a woman born.' 

A novelty so strange, and full of fate. 
His listening audience ask'^ htm to relate. 
Achilles thus commends their common suit : 
' O father, first for prudence in repute, 245 

Tell, with that eloquence so much thy own. 
What thou hast heard, or what ofCaeneus known : 
What was he ; whence his change of sex begun : 
What trophies, join'd in wars with thee, he won : 
Who conquered him ; and in what fatal strife 250 

The youth, without a wound, could lose his life?' 

Neleides then : ' Though tardy age and time 
Have shrunk my sinews and decay'd my prime ; 
Thoi^hmuch I have forgotten of my store. 
Yet, not exhausted, I remember more. 255 

Of all that arms achieved, or peace designed, 
That action still is fresher in my mind 
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Than aught beside. If reverend age can give 
To faith' a sanetion, in my third I live. 

* 'Twas in my second century I survey'd 260 
Toung CasDis, then a fair Thessalian maid : 

Caeoifl the bright, was born to high command ;. 

A princess, and a native of thy land, 

IMvine Achilles : every tongue proclaimed' 

Her beauty, and her eyes all hearts inflamed. 265 

Peleus, thy sire, perhaps had sought her bed, 

Among the rest ; but he bad either led 

Thy mother tben, or was by promise tied : 

But she to him, and all, alike her love denied. 

' It was her fortune once to take her way 270 

Along the sajidy margin of the sea :. 
The power of ocean view'd her as she pass'd. 
And, loved as soon as seen, by force embraced: 
Then thus, transported, to the nymph he cried : 
' Ask what thou o^ilt, no prayer shall be denied :' 276 
This also Fame relates. The haughty fair, 
Who not the rape ev'n of a god could bear. 
This answer, proud, return'd: 'To mighty wrongs 
A mighty recompense, of right, belongs: 
Give me no more to suffer such a shame, 280 

Bat change the woman for a better nan.e ; 
One gift for all :' she said ; and while she spoke, 
A stern, majestic, manly tone she took: * 

A man she was : and, as the godhead swore. 
To Caeneus turn'd, who Caenis was before. 286 

* To this the lover adds, without request. 
No force of steel should violate his breast. 
Glad of the gift, thenew-made warrior goes. 

And arms among the Greeks^ and longs for equal foes.' 
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I 

SKIRMISH BETWEEN THE CENTAURS AND 

LAPITHITES. 

The marriage of Pirithoas, king of the Lapithae, with Hippo- 
damia, is rendered memorable by a furious contest with 
their centaur guests, who endeavor to seize the bride, but 
are defeated. 

' Now brave Pirithous, bold Ixioti's son, 290 

The love of fair Hippodarae had won. 
The cloud-begotten race, half men, half beast. 
Invited, came to grace t\ie nuptial feast : 
In a cool cave's recess the treat was made, 294 

Whose entrance trees with spreading boughs o'ershade. 
They sat; and, summoned by the bridegroom, came, 
To mix with those the Lapithaean name : 
Nor wanted I. The roofs with joy resound ; 
And, * Hymen, lo Hymen,' rung around. 
Raised altars shone with holy fires : the bride, 300 
Lovely herself (and lovely, by her side, 
A bevy of bright nymphs, with sober grace). 
Came glittering like a star, and took her place : 
Her heavenly form beheld, all wish'd her joy ; 
And little wanted ; but in vain their wishes all em- 
ploy : 306 
* For one, most brutal of the brutal brood, 
Or whether wine or beauty fired his blood. 
Or both at once, beheld with joyful eyes 
The bride, at once resolved to make his prize. 
Down went the board ; and, fastening on her hair, 310 
He seized with sudden force the frighted fair. 
'Twas Eurytus began : his bestial kind 
His crime pursued; and each, as pleased his miud. 
Or her whom chance presented, took : the feast 
An image of a taken town express^, 315 
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' The cave resounds with female shrieks ; we n^e, 
Mad with revenge, to make a swift reprise : 
And Theseus first : ' What frensy has possessed, 
O Eurytus/ he cried, * thy brutal breast, 
To wrong Pirithous, and not him alone, 320 

But while I live, two friends conjoined in one V 

* To justify his threat, he thrusts aside 
The crowd of centaurs, and redeems the bride. 
The monster naught replied ; for words were vain. 
And dee^s could only deeds unjust maintain ; 325 

But answers with his hand, and forward press'd. 
With blows redoubled, on his face and breast. 
An ample goblet stood, of antique mould. 
And rough with figures of the rising gold ; 
The hero snatch'd it up, and toss'd in air 330 

Full at the front of the foul ravisher : 
He falls, and falling, vomits forth a flood 
Of wine, and foam, and brains, and mingled blood. 
Half roaring, and half neighing, through the hall, 
' Arms ! arms !' the double-form'd with fury call ; 33d 
To wreak their brother's death : a medley-flight 
Of bowls and jars at first supply the flght ; 
Once instruments of feasts„ but now of fate : 
Wine animates their rage, and arms their hate. 

' Bold Amycus from the robb'd vestry brings 340 
The chalices of heaven, and holy things 
Of precious weight : a sconce that hung on high, 
With tapers fiU'd, to light the sacristy. 
Torn from the cord, with his unhallow'd hand, 
He threw amid the Lapithoean band. 346 

On Celadon the ruin fell, and left 
His face of feature, and of form bereft: 
So, when some brawny sacrificer knocks. 
Before an altar led, an offer'd ox, 
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His eyeballs, r'ooted but, ard tlirowri to ground; 350 

His nose, diisihantlecf, iii bts mouth is' found ; 

His jaws; cheeks, front, oiie uudistingutsh'd wouiid. 

* This Belated, the avenger, could not brook, 
But, by the foot, a niaple-board he t6ok. 

And hurt'd at Amycns: his chin it bent 356 

Against his chest, and down the centaur sent; 
Whom, spfuttering bloody teeth, the second blow 
Of hiy di'awti sword despatch'd to shades below. 

' Grineusi was near, and cast a fairioiis look 
On the side-altar, censed with sacred smoke, 360 

And bright with flaming fires : * The gods,' he cried, 
' Have with their holy trade our hands supplied : 
Why use we not their gifts?' Then from the floor 
An altar stone he heaved, with all the load it bore : 
Altar, and altar's freight, together flew, 365 

Where thickest throng'd the Lapithaean crew, 
And at once ]6roteas and Oryus slew. 
Oryus' mother, Mycale, was known 
Down from her sphere to draw the laboring moon. 

* Exa^dius cHed : ' Unpunish'd shall not go 370 
This fact, if arms are found against the foe. 

He look'd about, where On a pine were spread 
The votive horns of a stag's branching head : 
At Grineus these he throws ; so just they fly. 
That the sharp antlers stuck in either eye : 375 

Breathless and blind he fell, with blood besmear 'd ; 
His eyeballs, beaten out, hung dangling on his beard. 
Fierce Rheetus from the hearth a burning brand 
Selects, and whirling waves, till from his hand 
The fire took flame, then dash'd it on the right, 380 
On fair Charaxus' temples, near the sight : 
The whistling pest came on, and pierced the bone. 
And caught the yellow hair, that shrivell'd whil^ it 
shone : 
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Caught, like dry stubble fired, or like seerwood ; 
Yet from the wound ensued no purple flood, d86 

But look'd abubblingf mass of frying blood. 
His blazing loeks sent forth a crackling sound, 
And hiss'd, like red-hot iron within the smithy 

drowii'd. 
The wounded warrior shook his flaming hair ; 
Then (what a team of horse could hardly rear) d90 
He heaves the threshold-stone, but could not throw ; 
The weight itself forbad the threatened blow ; 
Which, dropping from his lifted arms, came dowir 
Full on Cometes* head, and crnsh'd his crown. 
Nor Rhaetus then retained his joy, but said : 395 

' So by their fellows may our foes be sped :' 
Then with redoubled strokes he plies his bead : 
The burning lever not deludes his pains ; 
But drives tbe batter'd skull within the brains. 

* Thus flush'd, the corKjueror, with force renew'd, 
Evagrus, Dry as, Cory thus, pursued. 401 

First Corythus, with doWny cheeks, he slew. 
Whose fall when fierce Evagrus had in view. 
He cried : ' What palm is from a beardless prey f 
Rhaetus prevents what more he had to say, 405 

And drove within his mouth the fiery death, 
Which enter'd hissing in, and choked hisbrealh. 
At Dryas next he flew : but weary Chance 
No longer would the same success advance ; 
For while he whirl'd in fiery circles round 410 

The brand, a sharpened stake strong I)ryas found. 
And in the shoulder's joint inflicts the wound. 
The weapon stuck, which, roaring out with pain. 
He drew ; nor longer durst the fight maintain. 
But turn'd his back, for fear, and fled amain. 415 

With him fled Orneus, with like dread possessed ; 
Thanmas, and Medon, wounded in the breast; 
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And Mermeros, in the late race renown'd, 

Now limping ran, and tardy, with his wound. 

Pholua and Melaneus from fight withdrew, 420 

And Ahas maira'd, who boars encountering slew : 

And Augur Astylos, whose art in vain 

From fight dissuaded the four-footed train. 

Now beat the hoof with Nessus on the plain ; 

But to his fellow cried : * Be safely slow ; 425 

Thy death deferred is due to great Alcides' bow.' 

* Meantime strong Dryas urged his chance so well, 
That Lycidas, Areos, Imbreus, fell. 
All one by one, and fighting face to face : 
Crenasus fied, to fall with more disgrace ; 430 

For, fearful, while he look'd behind, he bore. 
Betwixt his nose and front, the blow before. 
Amid the noise and tumult of the fray. 
Snoring, and drunk with wine, Aphidas lay ; 
Ev'n then the bowl within his hand he kept, 435 

And on a bear's rough hide securely slept : 
Him Phorbas with his flying dart transfix'd : 
' Take thy next draught with Stygian waters mix'd. 
And sleep thy fill,' the insulting victor cried : 
Surprised with death unfelt, the Centaur dyed : 440 
The ruddy vomit, as he breathed his soul. 
Repassed his throat, and fiH'd his empty bowl. 

' I saw Petrseus' arms employ'd around 
A well-grown oak, to root it from the ground : 
This way and that he wrench'd the fibrous bands ; 445 
The trunk was like a sapling in his hands, 
And still obey'd the bent : while thus he stood, 
Pirithous' dart drove on, and nail'd him to the wood : 
Lycus and Chromis fell, by him oppressed : 
Helops and Dictys added to the rest 450 

A nobler palm : Helops through either ear, 
Transfix'd, received the penetrating spear : 
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This Dictys saw, and, seized with sudden fright, 
Leap'd headlong from the hill of steepy height, 
And crush'd an ash heneath, that could not hear his 
weight : 456 

The shattered tree receives his fall, and strikes 
Within his full-hlown paunch the sharpened spikes. 
Strong Aphareus had heaved a mighty stone. 
The fragment of a rock, and would have thrown ; 
But Theseus, with a cluh of hardened oak, 460 

The cuhit-bone of the bold centaur broke. 
And left him maim'd ; nor seconded the stroke : 
Then leapM on tall Bianor's back ; (who bore 
No mortal burden but his own before ;) 
Press'd with his knees his sides : the double man, 465 
His speed with spurs increased, unwilling ran. 
One hand the hero fastened on his locks ; 
His other plied him with repeated strokes ; 
The club rung round his ears and batter'd brows : 
He falls, and, lashing up his heels, his rider 
throws. 470 

* The same Herculean arms Nedymnus wound. 
And lay by him Lycotas on the ground ; 
And Hippasus, whose beard his breast invades ; 
And Ripheus, hunter of the woodland shades ; 
And Terecs, used with mountain bears to strive, 475 
And from their dens to draw the indignant beasts 
alive. 

' Demoleon could not bear this hateful sight. 
Or the long fortune of the Athenian knight, 
But puird with all his force, to disengage 
From earth a pine, the product of an age : 480 

The root stuck fast : the broken trunk he sent 
At Theseus : Theseus frustrates his intent. 
And leaps aside ; by Pallas warn'd the blow 
To shun : (for so he said, i^id we believed it so). 
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Yet not in vain the enormous weight was cast, 485 

Which Grantor's body sonder'd at the waist; 

Tby father's 'squire, Achilles, and his care, 

Whom, conquerM in the Pelopeian war, 

Their king, his present riiin to preyent, 

A pledge of peace implored, to Peleus sent. 490 

* Thy sire, with grreving eyes, beheld his fate. 
And cried : ' Not long, loved Grantor, shalt thou wait 
Thy vow'd revenge.' At once he said, and threw 
His ashen spear, which qutver'd as it flew ; 
With all his force and all his soul applied, 495 

The sharp point enter'd in the centaur's side : 
Both hands to wrench it out the monster join'd, 
And wrench 'd it out, but left the steel behind ^ 
Stuck in his lungs it stood: enraged he rears 
His hoofs, and down to ground thy father bears. 500 
Thus trampled under foot, his shield defends 
His h^ad ; his other h»nd the lance portends : 
Ev'n while he lay extended on the dust. 
He sped the centaur with one single thrust : 
Two more his lance before trsnsfix'd from far ; 606 
And two his sword had slain in closer war. 
To these was added Dorylas, who spread 
A bull's two goring horns around his head ; 
With these he pnsh'd : in blood already dyed. 
Him fearless I approach'd, and thus defied : 610 

' Now, monster, now by proof it shall appear 
Whether thy horns are sharper, or my spear.' 
At this, I threw : for want of other ward. 
He lifted up his band, his front to guard : 
Hit hand it pass'd, and fix'd it to his brow : 515 

Loud shouts of ours attend the lucky blow. 
Him Peleus finish'd, with a second wound. 
Which through the navel pierced : he reel'd around. 
And dragg'd his dangling bpwels on the ground; 
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Trod wliBt he -dragg'd, and Wliat he trod, lie oru8li'd» 
And to his mother earth with eiD|>ty belly. rush 'd/ 6^1 



STORY OF CYLLARUS AND HYLONOME. 

The centaur Cyllarus is mortally wounded in the conflict 
with the Lapithae ; and his mistress Hylonome expires in 
his arms. 

* Nor could thy form, O Cy llama, foreslow 
Thy fate : (if form to monsters men allow :) 
Juftt hloom'd thy beard ; thy heard of golden hue : 
Thy locks in golden waves about thy shoulders 
fiew : eSi& 

Sprightly thy look ! Thy shapes in eyery part 
So clean, as might instrttct the sculptor's art. 
As far as man extended : where began 
The beast, the beast was equal to the man : 
Add but a horse's head and neck, and he, 580 

O* Castor, was a courser worthy thee : 
So was his back proportioned for the seat ; 
So rose .his brawny chest; so swiftly moved bisiiaet: 
Coal-black his color, hut like jet it shone ; 
His legs and flowing tail were white alone : 535 

Beloved by many maidens of his kind; 
Bat fair Hylonome possess*d his mind ; 
Hylonome, for features, and for face, 
Excelling all the nymphs of double race: 
Nor less her blandishments than beauty move ; 540 
At once both loving, and confessing love. 
For him she dress'd ; for him, with female care, 
She comb'd, and set in curl her auburn hair : 
Of roses, violets,. and lilies mix'd, 
And sprigs of. flowing. rosemary .betwixt, .545 
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She form'd the chaplet that adorn'd her front : 
In waters of the Pe^assean fount, 
And in the streams that from the fountain play, 
She wash'd her face, and bathed her twice a day. 
The scarf of furs, that hung^ below her side, 550 

Was ermine, or the panther's spotted pride ; 
Spoils of no common beast. With equal flame 
They loved : their sylvan pleasures were the same. 

' Uncertain from what hand, a flying dart 
At Cyllarus was sent, which pierced his heart. 555 
The javelin drawn from out the mortal. wound. 
He faints with stagg'ring steps, and seeks the ground : 
The fair within her arms received his fall, 
And strove his wandering spirits to recall; 
And while her hand the streaming blood opposed, .560 
Join'd face to face, his lips with hers she closed. 
Stifled with kisses, a sweet death he dies : 
She Alls the fields with undistinguished cries ; 
At least her words were in her clamor drown'd ; 
For my stunn'd ears received no vocal sound. 665 

In madness of her grief, she seized the dart 
New-drawn, and reeking from her lover's heart ; 
To her bare bosom the sharp point applied, 
And wounded fell ; and falling by his side. 
Embraced him in her arms ; and thus embracing died. 

^ Ev'n still n)ethinks I see Phaeocomes ; 571 

Strange was his habit, and as odd his dress: 
Six lions' hides, with thongs together fast, 
His upper part defended to his waist : 
And where man ended, the continued vest, 575 

Spread on his back, the houss and trappings of a 

beast. 
A stump too heavy for a team to draw, 
(It seems a fable, though the fact I saw,) 
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He threw at Pbolon ; the descending blow 

Divides the skull, and cleaves bis bead in two. 580 

The brains, from nose, and mouth, and either ear. 

Came issuing out, as through a colendar 

The curdled milk, or from the press the whey, 

Driven down by weights above, is drain'd away. 684 

* But him, while stooping down to spoil the slain, 
Pierced through the paunch, I tumbled on the plain. 
Then Chthonins and Teleboas I slew : 
A fork the former arm'd ; a dart his fellow threw. 
The javelin wounded me; (behold the scar: 
Then was my time to seek the Trojan war ; 590 

Then I was Hector's match in open field ; 
But he was then unborn, at least a child : 
Now I am nothing). I forbear to tell 
By Periphantas how Pyretus fell ; 
The centaur by the knight : nor will I stay 595 

On Amphyx, or what deaths he dealt that day : 
What honor, with a pointless lance, he won. 
Stuck in the front of a four-footed man : 
What fame young Macareus obtain'd in fight ; 
Or dwell on Nessus, now return *d from fiight: 600 
How prophet Mopsus not alone divined. 
Whose valor equall'd his foreseeing mind.' 

CiENEUS TRANSFORMED TO AN EAGLE. 

The nymph Caenis, whose name is changed to Cseneus, pur- 
sues the centaurs with great slaughter, who at length crush 
the hero with huge forests of trees — ^The gods, however, in 
compassion, change him into an eagle. 

* Already Cacneus, with his conquering hand. 
Had slaughtered five, the boldest of their band, 
Pyrachmus, Helymus, Antimachus, ' 005 

Bromus the brave, and stronger Stiphelus. 
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Their namea I numbered, and remember well. 
No trace remaining, by what wounds they fell. 

' Latreus, the bulkiest of the double race, 
Whom the spoiled arms of slain Halesus grace ; 610 
In years retaining still his youthful might. 
Though his black hairs were interspersed with white, 
Betwixt the embattled ranks began to prauce, 
Proud of his helm, and Macedonian lance. 
And rode the ring around, that either host 615 

Might hear him, while he made this empty boast : 
^ And from a female shall we suffer shame ? 
For Csenis still, not Cseneus, is thy name ; 
And still the native softness of thy kind 
Prevails, and leaves the woman in thy mind : 630 

Remember what thou wert ; what price was paid 
To change thy sex ; to make thee not a maid ; 
And but a man in show : go, card and spin. 
And leave the business of the war to men/ 

' While thus the boaster exercised his pride, 62.3 
The fatal spear of Caeneus reached his side ; 
Just in the mixture of the kinds it ran, 
Betwixt the nether beast and upper man : 
The monster, mad with rage, and stung with smart. 
His lance directed at the hero's heart : 630 

It struek ; but bounded from his hardened breast. 
Like hail from tiles, which the safe house invest : 
Nor seem'd the stroke with more effect to come, 
Than a small pebble falling on a drum. 
He next his falchion tried, in closer fight ; 635 

But the keen falchion had no power to bite : 
He thrust ; the blunted point returnM again ; 
' Since downright blows/ he cried, * and thrusts are 

vain, 
I '11 prove his side / in strong embraces held. 
He proved his side ; his side the aword rfpell'd : 640 
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His hollow belly echoed to tile itPoXe, 

UotoucVd bis body, a» a solid rock : 

Aim'd at his neck, at last the blade in shivers broke. 

' The impassire knig^bt stood idle, to deride 
His rage, and offer'd oft his naked side : 645 

At length, * Now, monster, in thy turn/ he cried, 

* Try thou the strength of Caeneus :' at the word 
He thrust, and in his shoulder plunged the sword ; 
Then writhed his hand ; and as he drove it down, 
Deep in his breast, made many wounds in one. 690 

* The centaurs saw, enraged, the unhoped success, 
And rushing on in crowds, together press ; 
At him, and him alone, their darts they threw : 
Repulsed they from his fated body flew. 
Amazed they stood, till Monychus began, 655 

* shame ! a nation conquered by a man ! 
A woman-man ! yet more a man is he 

Than all our race ; and what he was, are we. 

Now what avail our nerves ? the united force 

Of two the strongest creatures, man and horse : 660 

Nor goddess-born ; nor of Ixion's seed 

We seem (a lover built for Juno's bed). 

Mastered by this half-man. Whole mountains throw 

With woods at OBce, and bury him below. 

This only way remains : nor need we doubt 665 

To choke the soul within, though not to force it 

out ; 
Heap weights instead of wounds. He chanced to 

see 
Where southern storms had rooted up a tree ; 
This, raised from earth, against the foe he threw ; 
The example shown, his fellow-brutes pursue. 670 
With forest-loads the warrior they invade ; 
Othrys and Pelion soon were void of shade ; 
And spreading groves were naked mountains made. 

OVID. VOL. II. F 
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Press'd with the burden , Cnneus pants for breath, 

And on bis shoulders bears the wooden death t 67» 

To heave the intolerable weight he tries ; 

At length it rose above his mouth and eyes : 

Yet still he heaves ; and struggling with despair, 

Shakes all aside, and gains a gulp of air : 

A short relief, which but prolon^^s his pain ; 680 

He faints by fits ; and then respires again. 

At last the burden only nods above, 

As when an earthquake stirs the Idaean grove : 

Doubtful his death : he suffocated seem'd 

To most ; but otherwise our Mopsus deem'd ; 685 

Who said he saw a yellow bird arise 

From out the piles, and cleave the liquid skies : 

I saw it too, with golden feathers bright. 

Nor ere before beheld so strange a sight : 

Whom Mopsus viewing, as it soar'd around 690 

Our troop, and heard the pinion's rattling sound, 

* All hail,' he cried, ' thy country's g:race and love I 

Once first of men below, now first of birds above.' 

Its author to the story gave belief: 

For us, our courage was increased by grief: 695 

Ashamed to see a single man, pursued 

With odds, to sink beneath a multitude. 

We push'd the foe ; and forced to shameful flight ; 

Part fell, and part escaped by favor of the night.' 

FATE OF PERICLYMENOS. 

Perxclymenos, the brother of Nestor, is endowed by Nep- 
tune with the power of assuming whatever shape he pleases 
, — In the form of an eagle he assaults Hercules, who mor* 
tally wounds him with an arrow. 

This tale, by Nestor told, did much displease 700 
Tlepolemus, the seed of Hercules ; 
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For often he had heard his father say 
That he himself was present at the fray> 
And more than shared the glories of the day* 

* Old Chronicle/ he said, * among the rest^ 705 
You might have named Alcides at the least: 

Is he not worth your praise V The Pylian prince 
Sigh'd ere he spoke> then made this proud de- 
fence : 
' My former woes, in long ohlivion drown'd, 
I would have lost ; hut you renew the wound : 710 
Better to pass him o'er, than to relate 
The cause I have your mighty sire to hate : 
His fame has fiU'd the world, and reach'd the sky, 
(Which, O I wish, with truth, I could deny !) 
We praise not Hector, though his name, we know, 7K5 
Is great in arms : 'tis hard to praise a foe. 

* He, your great father, levell'd to the ground 
Messenia's towers ; nor better fortune found 
Elis and Pylos : that a neighboring state. 

And this my own ; both guiltless of their fate. 720 

* To pass the rest ; twelve, wanting one, he slew, 
My brethren, who their birth from Neleus drew ; 

I AH youths of early promise, had they lived ; 

By him they perish'd : I alone survived : 

The rest were easy conquest : but the fate 726 

Of Periclymenos is wondrous to relate: 

To him our common grandsire of the main 

Had givQn to change his form, and changed, resume 

again. 
Varied at pleasure, every shape he tried. 
And in all beasts Alcides still defied : 730 

Vanquished on earth, at length he soar'd above. 
Changed to the bird that bears the bolt of Jove. 
The new^disserobled eagle, now endued 
With beak and pounces, Hercules pursued. 
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i 

And cufTd his manly cbeeks* and tore bis face, 73d 

Then safe retired, and tower'd in eiBpty space. 

Alcides bore not long his flying Hoe, 

But bending his inevitaUe bow^ 

Reached him in air, suspended as he stood. 

And in his pinion fix'd the feather'd wood. 740 

Light was the wound ; but in the sinew hui^ 

The point, and his disabled wing unstrung. 

He wheeled in air, and stretch'd his vana in vain ; 

His vans no longer could his ftigbt sustain ; 

For while one gathered wind, one unsupplied 745 

Hung drooping down, nor poised his other side. 

He fell : the shaft that slightly was impressed, 

^ow from his heavy &11> with weight increased. 

Drove through his neck aalant ; he spurns the ground, 

And the soul issues through the windpipe's wound. 

' Now hrave coomiander of the Rkodian seas» 751 
What praise is due from me to Hercules ? 
Silence is all the vengeance I decree 
For my slain brothers ; but 'tis peace with thee.' 

Thus, with a flowing tongue, old Nestor spc^e ; 755 
Then to full bowls each other they provoke : 
At length, with weariness and wine oppressed. 
They rise from table, and withdraw to rest. 

DEATH OF ACHILLES. 

Achilles, having fallen a sacrifice to the hpstility of Apollo 
and the shafts of Paris, Ajax and Ulysses advance their 
claims to the armor of the deceased hero. 

Thb sire of Cycnus, monarch of the main. 
Meantime laments his son, in battle slain, 760 

And vows the victor's death ; nor vows in vain. 
For nine long years the smother'd pain he bore 
(Achilles was not ripe for fate before) : 
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Then when he saw the promised hour was near, 

He thus bespoke the god that gnides the year : 765 

* Immortal offspring of ftiy brother Jore, 
My brightest nephew, and whom best I love, 
Whose hands were join'd with mine, to raise the wall 
Of tottering Troy, now nodding to her fall. 

Dost thou not mourn our power employ 'd in yain, 770 
And the defenders of our city slain? 
To pass the rest, could noble Hector lie 
Unpitied, dragg'd around his native Troy? 
And yet the murderer lives : himself by far 
A greater plague than all the wasteful war : 775 

He lives, the proud Pelides lives, to boast 
Our town destroyed, our common labor lost. 
O, could I meet him ! but 1 wish too late : 
To prove my trident is not in his fate ! 
But let him try <fbr that 's allow'd) thy dart, 780 

And pierce his only penetrable part.' 
Apollo bows to the superior throne, 
And to his uncle's anger adds his own ; 
Then, in a cloud involved, he takes his flight. 
Where Greeks and Trojans mix'd in mortal fight, 785 
And found out Paris, lurking where he stood, 
And stain 'd his arrows with plebeian blood : 
Phoebus to him alone the god confessed, 
Then to the recreant knight he thus addressed : 

* Dost thou not blush, to spend thy shafts in vain 790 
On a degenerate and ignoble train ? 

If fame or better vengeance be thy care. 
There aim ; and with one arrow end the war.^ 

He said ; and show'd from far the blazing shield 
And sword, which, but Achilles, none could wield, 
And bow be moved a god, and mow'd the standing 
field. 796 
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The deity himself directs aright 

The envenooi'd shaft, and wings the fatal flight. 

Thus fell the foremost of the Grecian name, 
And he, the hase adulterer, hoasts the fame ; 900 

A spectacle to glad the Trojan train^ 
And please old Priam, after Hector slain. 
If by a female hand he had foreseen 
He was to die, his wish had rather been 
The lance and double ax of the fair warrior queen. 
And now the terror of the Trojan field, 806 

The Grecian honor, ornament, and shield, 
High on a pile the unconquer'd chief is placed ; 
The god that arm'd him first, consumed at last. 
Of all the mighty man, the small remains 810 

A little urn, and scarcely fiU'd, contains. 
Yet gr^at in Homer, still Achilles lives, 
And equal to himself, himself survives. 

His buckler owns its former lord, and brings 
New cause of strife betwixt contending kings ; 815 
Who worthiest after him his sword to wield. 
Or wear his armor, or sustain his shield. 
Ev'n Dipmede sat mute, with downcast eyes. 
Conscious of wonted worth to win the prize ; 
Nor Menelaus presumed these arms to claim ; 820 

Nor he, the king of men, a greater name : 
Two rivals only rose : Laertes' son, 
And the vast bulk of Ajax Telamon. 
The king, who cherish'd each with equal loye, 
And from himself all envy would remove, 825 

Left both to be determined by the laws. 
And to the Grecian chiefs transferred the cause. 
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BOOK XIII. 
TRANSLATED BY DRYDEN. 

SPEECHES OF AJAX AND ULYSSES. 

AjAx and Ulysses lay claim to the armor of Achillea, which 
is assigned to the latter by the Grecian chiefs. 

Th b chiefs were set ; the soldiers crown'd the field : 

To these the master of the seven-fold shield 

Upstarted fierce, and kindled with disdain. 

Eager to speak, unable to contain 

His boiling rage, he roU'd his eyes around 5 

The shore and Grecian galleys haul'd aground ; 

Then, stretching out his hands, ' O Jove,' he cried, 

' Must then our cause before the fleet be tried ? 

And dares Ulysses for the prize contend. 

In sight of what he durst not once defend ? 10 

But basely fled that memorable day. 

When I from Hector's hands redeem'd the flaming 

prey ; 
So much 'tis safer at the noisy bar 
With words to florish, than engage in war. 
By different methods we maintain our right; 15 

Nor am I made to talk, nor he to fight: 
In bloody fields I labor to be great ; 
His arms are a smooth tongue and soft deceit : 
Nor need I speak my deeds, for those you see ; 
The sun and day are witnesses for me : 20 

Let him who fights unseen relate his own. 
And vouch the silent stars and conscious moon. 
Grfeat is the prize demanded, I confess; 
But such an abject rival makes it less : 
That gift, those honors, he but hoped to gain, 25 

Can leave no room for Ajax to be vain : 
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Losing, he wins, because his name will be 

Ennobled by defeat, who durst contend with me. 

Were my known valor question'd, yet my blood 

Without that plea» would make my title good : 30 

My sire was Telamon, whose arms, employed 

With Hercules, these Trojan walls destroyed ; 

And who before, with Jason sent from Greece, 

In the 'first ship brought home the golden fleece. 

Great Telamon from JSacus derives 35 

His birth (the inquisitor of guilty lives 

In 'shades below ; where Sisyphus, whose son 

This thief is thought, rolls up the restless heavy stone). 

Just iEacus, the king of gods above 

Begot: thus Ajax is the third from Jove : 40 

Nor should I seek advantage from my line, 

Unless, Achilles, it was mix'd with thine. 

As next of kin, Achilles' arms I claim : 

This fellow would ingraft a foreign name 

Upon our stock ; and the Sisyphian seed 46 

By fraud and theft asserts his father's breed. 

Then must I lose these arms, because I came 

To fight uncaird, a voluntary name ; 

Nor shunn'd the cause, but offer'd you my aid? 

While he long lurking was to war betray'd : 60 

Forced to the field he came, but in the rear, 

And feignM distraction to conceal his fear, 

Till one more cunning caught him in the snare 

(111 for himself), and dragg'd him into war. 

Now let a hero's arms a coward vest, 66 

And he who shunn'd all honors gain the best ; 

And let me stand excluded from my right, 

Robb'd of my kinsman's arms, who first appear'd in 

figbt. 
Better for us, at home had he remained, 
Had it been trnn the madneap which he feign'd, 60 
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Or 80 believed ; the lees had been our ebame, 

The less hiscounsell'd crime, which brands the Grecian 

name; 
Nor Philoctetes had been left inclosed 
In a bare isle, to wants and pains exposed, 
Where to the rocks, with solitary groans, 65 

His sufferings and our baseness he bentoans ; 
And wishes (so may Heaven his wish fulfil !) 
The due reward to him who caused his ill : 
Now he, with us to Troy's destruction sworn. 
Our brother of the war, by whom are borne 70 

Alcides' arrows, pent in narrow bounds. 
With cold and hunger pinchM, and pain'd with wounds, 
To find him food and clothing, must employ 
Against the birds the shafts due to the fate of Troy. 
Yet still he lives, and lives from treason free, 75 

Because he left Ulysses' company : 
Poor Palamede might wish, so void of aid 
Rather to have been left, than so to death betray'd. 
The coward bore the man immortal spite. 
Who shamed him out of madness into fight ; SO 

Nor daring otherwise to vent his hate, 
Accused him first of treason to the state. 
And then, for proof, produced the golden store 
Himself had hidden in his tent before : 
Thus of two 'champions he deprived our best, 65 

By exile one, and one by treason lost. 
Thus fights Ulysses, thus his fame extends, 
A formidable roan but to bis friends : 
Great, for what greatness is in words and sound ; 
Ev'n faithful Nestor less in both is found. 90 

But that he might without a rival reign. 
He left this faithfnl Nestor on the plain : 
Forsook his friend ev'n at his utmost need. 
Who tired, and tardy with his wounded steed, 
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Cried out for aid, and call'd him bf his name ; 9^ 

But cowardice has neither ears nor shame. 

Thus fled the good old man, bereft of aid, 

And, for as much as lay in him, betray'd. 

That this is not a fable forged by me, 

Like one of his, an Ulyssean lie, 100 

I vouch ev'n Diomed, who, though his friend, 

Cannot that act excuse, much less defend : 

He call'd him back aloud, and tax*d his fear ; 

And sure enough he heard, but durst not hear. 

' The gods with equal eyes on mortals look, 105 

He justly was forsaken who forsook : 
Wanted that succor he refused to lend. 
Found every fellow such another friend : 
No wonder if he roar'd that all might hear ; 
His elocution was increased by fear : 110 

I heard, I ran ; I found him out of breath, 
Pale, trembling, and half dead with fear of death. 
Though he had judged himself by his own laws. 
And stood condemn'd, I help'd the common cause ; 
l^ith my broad buckler bid him from the foe 115 

( Ev'n the shield trembled as he lay below) ; 
And from impending fate the coward freed : 
Good Heaven forgive me for so bad a deed ! 
If still he will persist, and urge the strife, 
First let him give me back his forfeit life ! 120 

Let him return to that opprobrious field ; 
Again creep under my protecting shield : 
Let him lie wounded ; let the foe be near ; 
And let bis quivering heart confess his fear : 
There put him in the very jaws of Fate ; 125 

And let him plead his cause in that estate. 
And yet when snatch'd from death, when from be- 
low 
My lifted shield I loosed^ and let him go« 
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Good heavens, how light he rose, with what a hound 
He sprung from earth, forgetful of his wound ; 190 
How fresh, how eager then his feet to ply : 
Who had not strength to stand, had speed to fly ! 
' Hector came on, and brought the gods along : 
Fear seized alike the feeble and the strong: 
Each Greek was an Ulysses ; such a dread 135 

The approach, and ev'n the sound, of Hector bred: 
Him, flesh'd with slaughter, and with conquest crown'd, 
I met, and overturned him to the ground; 
When after, matchless as he deem'd in might, 
He challenged all our host to single fight : 140 

All eyes were fix'd on me : the lots were thrown ; 
But for your champion I was wish'd alone. 
Your vows were heard : we fought, and neither yield ; 
Yet I return'd unvanquish'd from the field.. 
With Jove to friend, the insulting Trojan came, 145 
And menaced us with force, our fleet with flame. 
Was it the strength of this tongue-valiant lord. 
In that black hour, that saved you from the sword ? 
Or was my breast exposed alone, to brave 
A thousand swords, a thousand ships to save ? 150 

The hopes of your return I And can you yield, 
For a saved fleet, less than a single shield ? 
Think it no boast, O Grecians, if I deem 
These arms want Ajax, more than Ajax them : 
Or, I with them an equal honor share ; 155 

They honored to be worn, and I to wear* 
Will he compare my courage with his sleight? 
As well he may compare the day with night. 
Night is indeed the province of his reign : 
Yet all his dark exploits no more contain 100 

Than a spy taken, and a sleeper slain ; 
A priest made prisoner ; Pallas made a prey : 
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Bot Booe of all these actions done by day; 

Nor aagfat of these was done, and Diomed away. 

If on such petty merits you confer 165 

So vast a priae, let each his portion sliare ; 

Make a just dividend ; and if not all, 

The greater part to Diomed will fall. 

3ut why for Ithacas such arms as those. 

Who naked, and by night, invades his foes? 170 

The ^Ittterittg helm by moonlight will proclaim 

The latent robber, and prevent his game: 

Nor could he hold his tottering head upright 

Beneath that morion, or sustain tiie weight; 

Nor that right arm oonld toss the beamy lance ; 175 

Much less the left that ampler shield advance. 

Ponderous with precious weight, and rough with cost, 

Of the round world io rising gold emboss'd. 

That orb would ill become his hand to wield, 

And look as for the gold he stole the shield ; 180 

Which,, should your error on the wretch bestow, 

It would not frighten, but allure the foe. 

Why asks he what avails him not in fight, 

lAJQd would but cumber and retard his flight. 

In which his only excellence is placed? 185 

You give him death, that intercept his haste. 

Add, that his own is yet a maiden shield. 

Nor the least dint has suffer'd in the field, 

Cruiltless of fight: mine, batter'd, hew'd, and bored. 

Worn out of service, must forsake its lord. 190 

What farther need of words, our right to scan ? 

My arguments are deeds ; let action speak the man. 

Since from a champion's arms the strife arose, 

Go cast the glorious prize amid the foes ; 

Then send us to redeem both arms and shield, 195 

And let him wear who wins them in the field/ 
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He said : a murmur from a multitude, 
Or somewhat like a stifled shout, ensued ; 
Till from his seat arose Laertes' son, 
LookM down awhile, and paused ere he begun ; 200 
Then to the expecting audience raised his look. 
And not without prepared attention spoke : 
Soft was his tone, and sober was his face ; 
Action his words, an^ words his action grace. 

* If Heaven, my lords, had heard our common 
prayer, 205 

These arms had caused no quarrel for an heir ; 
Still great Achilles had his own possessi'd, 
And we with great Achilles had been bless'd : 
But since hard Fate, and Heaven's severe decree. 
Have ravish'd him away from you and me,' 2t0 

(At this he sigh'd, and wined his eyes, and drew. 
Or seem'd to draw, some^lrops of kindly dew,) 
' Who better can succeed Achilles lost. 
Than he who gave Achilles to your host? 
This only I request, that neither he 315 

May gain, by being what he seems to be, 
A stupid thing, nor I may lose the prize, 
By having sense, which Heaven to him denies ; 
Since great or small, the talent I enjoy'd 
Was ever in the common cause employ'd : 220 

Nor let my wit, and wonted eloquence. 
Which often has been used in your defence, 
And in my own, this only time be brought 
To bear against myself, and deem'd a &ult : 
Make not a crime where Nature made it none ; 226 
For every man may freely use his owu. 
The deeds of long-descended ancestors 
Are but by grace of imputation ours, 
Theirs in effect ; but since he draws his line 
From Jove, and seems to plead a right divine ; 2d0 
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From Jove, like him, I claim my pedigree, 

And am descended in the same degree. 

My sire Laertes was Arcesius' heir ; 

Arcesius was the son of Jupiter : 

No parricide, no banish 'd man, is known, 2t3d 

In all my line : let him excase his own. 

Hermes ennobles too my mother's side. 

By both my parents to the gods aUied. 

Bat not because that on the female part 

My blood is better, dare I claim desert, 240 

Or that my sire from parricide is free ; 

But judge by merit betwixt him and me: 

The prize be to the best ; provided yet 

That Ajax for a while his kin forget, 

And his great sire, and greater uncle's name, 245 

To fortify by them his feeble claim ; 

Be kindred and relation laid aside. 

And honor's cause by laws of honor tried : 

For if he plead proximity of blood ; 

That empty title is with ease withstood. 250 

Peleus, the hero's sire, more nigh than he, 

And Pyrrhus, his undoubted progeny. 

Inherit first these trophies of the field ; 

To Scyros, or to Phthia, send the shield : 

And Teucer has an uncle's right ; yet he 255 

Waves his pretensions, nor contends with me. 

Then since the cause on pure desert is placed. 

Whence shall I take my rise, what reckon last? 

I not presume on every act to dwell. 

But take these few, in order as they fell. 260 

Thetis, who knew the fates, applied her care 

To keep Achilles in disguise from war ; 

Aud till the threatening influence was past, 

A woman's habit on the hero cast : 
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All eyes were cozen'd by the borrow'd vest, 265 

And Ajax (never wiser than the rest) 

Found no Pelides there : at leng^th I came 

With proffered wares to this pretended dame ; 

She, not discovered by her mien or voice, 

Betray'd her manhood by her manly choice ; 270 

And while on female toys her fellows look, 

Grasp'd in her warlike hand, a javelin shook : 

Whom, by this act reveal'd, I thus bespoke : 

* O goddess born ! resist not Heaven's decree, 

The fall of Ilium i^ reserved for thee.' . 276 

Then seized him, and produced in open light, > 

Sent blushing to the field the fatal knight. 

Mine then are all his actions of the war ; 

Great Telephus was conquerM by my spear, 

And after cured : to me the Tbeban's owe, 280 

Lesbos, and Tenedos, their overthrow ; 

Scyros and Cylla : not on all to dwell. 

By me Lyrnessus and strong Cbrysa fell : 

And since I sent the man who Hector slew. 

To me the noble Hector's death is due : 2S5 

Those arms I put into his living hand, 

Those arms, Pelides dead, I now demand. 

' When Greece was injured in the Spartan prince, 
And met ^t Aulis to avenge the offence, 
'Twas a dead calm, or adverse blasts, that reign'd, 200 
And in the port the wind-bound fleet detained : 
Bad signs were seen, and oracles severe 
Were daily tbunder'd in our general's ear ; 
That by his daughter's blood we must appease 
Diana's kindled wrath, and free the seas. 296 

Affection, interest, fame, his heart assail'd ; 
But soon the father o'er the king prevail'd : 
Bold, on himself he took the pious crime, 
As angry with the gods as they with him. 
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No -subject eould sastain their sovereifn's look, 300 

Till this hard enterprise I undertook : 

I only durst the imperial pomer control. 

And undermined the parent in his soul : 

Forced him to exert the king for common good. 

And pay our ransom with his daughter's hlood. 305 

Never was cause BK>re difficult to plead, 

Than where the judge against himself decreed : 

Yet this I won hy dint of argument ; 

The wrongs his injured hrother underwent, 

And his own office, shamed him to consent. 310 

* 'Twas harder yet to move the mother's mind, 
And to this heavy task was I designed : 
Reasons against her lore I knew were vain ; 

I circumvented whom I could not gain : 

Had Ajax been employed, our slackened sails 315 

Had still at Aulis waited happy gales. 

* Arrived at Troy, your choice was- fix'd on me, 
A fearless envoy, fit for a bold embassy : 
Secure, I enter'd through the hostile court. 
Glittering with steel, and crowded with resort : 320 
There, in the midst of arms, I plead our cause. 

Urge the foul rape, and violated laws ; 

Accuse the foes, as authors of the strile, 

Reproach the ravisher, demand the wife. i 

Priam, Antenor, and the wiser £ew, 325 

I moved ; but Paris, and his lawless crew 

Scarce held their hands and lifted swords ; but stood 

In act to quench their impious thirst of blood : 

This Menelaus knows ; exposed to share 

With me the rough preludium of the war. 330 

' Endless it were to tell what I have done 
In arms, or couoeil, since the siege begun : 
The first encounter 's pass'd, the foe repell'd, 
They skulk'd within the town, we kept the field. 
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War seem'd asleep for nine long years ; at length 335 
Both sides resoWed to push, we tried our strength. 
Now what did Ajax, while our arms took hreath. 
Versed only in the gross mechanic trade of death ? 
If you require my deeds, with amhushM arms 
I trapp'd the foe. or tired with false alarms ; 340 

Secured the ships, drew lines along the plain. 
The fainting cheer'd, chastised the rehel train. 
Provided forage, our spent arms renew'd ; 
Employed at home, or sent ahroad, the common cause 
pursued. 
' The king, deluded in a dream hy Jove, 345 

Despair'd to take thai town, and order'd to remove. 
What subject durst arraign the power supreme ? 
Producing Jove to justify his dream. 
Ajax might wish the soldiers to retain 
From shameful flight, but wishes were in vain : 350 
As wanting of eifeot had been his words, 
Such as of course his thundering tongue affords. 
But did this boaster threaten, did he pray, 
Oriby his own example urge their stay ? 
None, none of these ; but ran himself away. 355 

I saw him run, and was ashamed to see ; 
Who plied his feet so fast to get aboard as he ? 
Then speeding through the place, I made a stand. 
And loudly cried : ' O base degenerate band, 
To leave a town already in your hand ! 360 

Afler so long expense of blood for fame, 
To bring home nothing but perpetual shame ! 
These words, or what I have forgotten since, 
(For g^ief inspired me then with eloquence,) 
Reduced their minds; they leave the crowded port. 
And to their late forsaken camp resort : 366 

Dismay'd the council ttiet : this man was there, 
But mute, and not recover'd of his fear : 

OVID. VOL. II. G 
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Thersites iax'd the king, and loudly rail'd, 

But his wide-opening mouth with blows I seaFd. 370 

Then, rising, I excite their souls to fame. 

And kindle sleeping virtue into flame/ 

From thence, whatever he performed in flght 

Is justly mine, who drew him back from flight. 

* Which of the Grecian chiefs consorts with thee ? 
But Diomed desires my company, 376 
And still communicates his praise with me. 

As guided by a god, secure he goes, 

ArroM with my fellowship, amid the foes : 

And sure no little merit I may boast, 380 

Whom such a man selects from sueh a host ; 

Unforced by lots I went without affright, 

To dare with him the dangers of the night : 

On the same errand sent, we met the spy 

Of Hector, double-tongued, and used to lie ; 385 

Him I despatched, but not till undermined, 

I drew him first to tell what treacherous Troy design'd : 

My task performM, with praise I had retired. 

But not content with this, to greater praise aspired ; 

Invaded Rhesus, and his Thracian crew, 390 

And him and his in their own strength I slew ; 

Return 'd a victor, all my vows complete, 

With the king's chariot, in his royal seat : 

Refuse me now his arms, whose fiery steeds 

Were promised to the spy for his nocturnal deeds ; 

And let dull Ajax bear away my right, 396 

When all his days outbalance this one night. 

* Nor fought I darkling still : the sun beheld 
With slaughtered Lycians when I strew'd the field : 
You saw, and counted as I pass'd along, 400 
Alastor, Chromius, Ceranos the strong, 

Alcander, Prytanis, and Halius, 
Noemon, Cbaropes, and Ennomus ; 
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Good, Chersidamas ; and five beside. 

Men of obscure descent, but courage tried : 405 

All these this hand laid breathless on the ground ; 

Nor want I proofs of many a manly wound : 

All honest, all before : believe not me, 

Words may deceive, but credit what you see.' 

At this he bared his breast, and showM his scars, 
As of a furrowM field, well plough*d with wars ; 41 1 
' Nor is this part unexercised,' said he ; 
* That giant bulk of his from wounds is free : 
Safe in his shield, he fears no foe to try, 
And better manages his blood than 1 : 415 

But this avails me not ; our boaster strove 
Not with our foes alone, but partial Jove, 
To save the fieet : this I confess is true 
(Nor will I take from any man his due) : 
But thus assuming all, he robs from you. 420 

Some part of honor to your share will fall. 
He did the best indeed, but did not all. 
Patroclus in Achilles' arms, and thought 
The chief he seem'd, with equal ardor fought ; 
Preserved the fleet, repell'd the raging fire, 425 

And forced the fearful Trojans to retire. 

' But Ajax boasts, that he was only thought 
A match for Hector, who the combat sought : 
Sure he forgets the king, the chiefs, and me : 
All were as eager for the fight as he : 430 

He but the ninth, and not by public voice. 
Or ours preferred, was only fortune's choice : 
They fought ; nor can our hero boast the event. 
For Hector from the field iinwounded went, 

* Why am I forced to name that fatal day, 435 

That snatch'd the prop and pride of Greece away? 
I saw Pelides sink, with pious grief. 
And ran in vain, alas ! to his relief; 
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• 

For the brave soul was fled : full of my friend 

I rush'd amid the war, his relics to defend : 440 

Nor ceased my toil till I redeemed my prey. 

And, loaded with Achilles, march*d away: 

Those arms which on these shoulders then I bore 

'Tis just you to these shoulders should restore. 

You see I want not nerves, who could sustain 445 

The ponderous ruins of so great a man : 

Or if in others equal force you find, 

None is indued with a more grateful mind. 

' Did Thetis then, ambitious in her care, 
These arms thus labor*d for her son prepare, 450 

That Ajax after him the heavenly gift should wear ? 
For that dull soul to stare, with stupid eyes. 
On the learnM unintelligible prize ! 
What are to him the sculptures of the shield. 
Heaven's planets, earth, and ocean's watery field ? 455 
The Pleiads, Hyads ; less and greater Bear, 
Undipp'd in seas; Orion's angry star; 
Two differing cities, graved on either hand ; 
Would he wear arms he cannot understand ? 

< Beside, what wise objections be prepares 460 

Against my late accession to the wars ? 
Does not the fool perceive his argument 
Is with more force against Achilles bent? 
For if dissembling be so great a crime. 
The fault is common, and the same in him : 465 

And if he taxes both of long delay. 
My guilt is less, who sooner came away. 
His pious mother, anxious for his life, 
Detain'd her son ; and me, my pious wife. 
To them the blossoms of our youth were due, 470 

Our riper manhood we reserved for you. 
But grant me guilty, 'tis not much my care. 
When with so great a man my guilt I share : 
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My wit to war the matchless hero brought, 

Bat by this fool I never had been caught. 475 

' Nor need I wonder, that on me he threw 
Such foul aspersions, when he spares not you ; 
If Palamede unjustly fell by me. 
Your honor suffer'd in the unjust decree : 
I but accused, you doom'd : and yet he died 480 

Conyinced of treason, and was fairly tried: 
You heard not he was false ; your eyes beheld 
The traitor manifest ; the bribe reveal'd. 

* That Philoctetes is on Lemnos left. 
Wounded, forlorn, of human i&id bereft, 485 

Is not my crime, or not my crime alone ; 
Defend your justice, for the fact 's your own : 
'Tis true, the advice was mine ; tiiat staying there 
He might hifl weary limbs with rest repair. 
From a long voyage free, and from a longer war. 490 
He took the couusei, and he lives at least ; 
The event declares I counseird for the best: 
Though faith is all in ministers of state ; 
For who can promise to be fortunate? 
Now since his arrows are the fate of Troy, 495 

Do not ray wit, or weak address employ : 
Send Ajax there, with his persuasive sense. 
To mollify the man, and draw him thence : 
But Xanthus shall run backward ; Ida stand 
A leafless mountain ; and the Grecian band 500 

Shall fight for Troy ; if, when my counsel fail, 
The wit of heavy Ajax shall prevail. 

*• Hard Philoctetes, exercise thy spleen 
Against thy fellows, aad the king of men ; 
Curse my devoted head above the rest, 505 

And wish in arms to meet me breast to breast: 
Yet I the dangerous task will undertake, 
And either die myself, or bring thee back. 
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* Nor doubt the same success, as when before 
The Phrygian prophet to these tents I bore, 610 

Surprised by night, and forced him to declare 
In what was placed the fortune of the war, 
Hearen's dark decrees, and answers to display. 
And how to take the town, and where the secret 

lay: 
Yet this I compass'd, and from Troy convey 'd 515 
The fatal image of their guardian maid : 
That work was mine ; for Pallas, though our friend, 
Yet while she was in Troy, did Troy defend. 
Now what has Ajax done, or what designed? 
A noisy nothing, and an empty wind. 520 

If he be what he promises in show. 
Why was I sent, and why fear'd he to go ? 
Our boasting champion thought the task not light 
To pass the guards, commit himself to night ; 
Not only through a hostile town to pass, 525 

But scale, with steep ascent, the sacred place ; 
With wandering steps to search the citadel. 
And from the priests their patroness to steal : 
Then through surrounding foes to force my way. 
And hear in triumph home the heavenly prey ; 590 
Which had I not, Ajax in vain had held, 
Before that monstrous hulk his seven -fold shield. 
That night to conquer Troy I might be said, 
When Troy was liable to conquest made. 

' Why point'st thou to my partner of the war ? 535 
Tydides had indeed a worthy share 
In all my toil and praise ; but when thy might 
Our ships protected, didst thou singly fight ? 
All join'd, and thou of many wert but one : 
I ask'd no friend, nor had, but him alone : 640 

Who had he not been well assured, that art 
And conduct were of war the better part. 
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And more avail'd than strength, my valiant friend 

Had urged a better right than Ajax can pretend : 

As good at least Eurypylus ma}*^ claim, 545 

And the more moderate Ajax of the name : 

The Cretan king, and his brave charioteer, 

And Menelaus bold with sword and spear : 

All these had been my rivals in the shield, 

And yet all these to my pretensions yield. 550 

Thy boisterous hands are then of use, when I 

With this directing head those hands apply. 

Brawn without brain is thine : my prudent care 

Foresees, provides, administers the war. 

Thy province is to fight ; but when shall be 555 

The time to fight, the king consults with me : 

No dram of judgment with thy force is join'd : 

Thy body is of profit, and my mind. 

By how much more the ship her safety owes 

To him who steers, than him that only rows ; 500 

By how much more the captain merits praise. 

Than he who fights, and fighting but obeys ; 

By so much greater is my worth than thine, 

Who canst but execute what I design. 

What gain'st thou brutal man, if I confess 565 

Thy strength superior, when thy wit is less? 

Mind is the man : I claim my whole desert, 

From the mind's vigor, and the immortal part. 

* But you, O Grecian chiefs, reward my care, 
Be grateful to your watchman of the war : 570 

For all my labors in so long a space. 
Sure I may plead a title to your grace : 
Enter the town ; I then unbarr'd the gates, 
When I removed their tutelary fates. 
By all our common hopes, if hopes they be 575 

Which I have now reduced to certainty ; 
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By falling Troy, by yonder tottering towers. 

And by their taken gods, which now are ours ; 

Or if there yet a farther task, remains. 

To be performed by prudence, or by pains ; dOO 

If yet some desperate action rests behind, 

That asks high conduct, and a dauntless mind ; 

If aught be wanting to the Trojan doom. 

Which none but I can manage and o'ercome. 

Award those arms I ask, by your decree : 585 

Or give to this, what you refuse to me/ 

He ceased : and ceasing, with respect he bow'd. 
And with his hand at once the fatal statue show'd. 
Heaven, air, and ocean, rung with loud applause, 
And by the general vote he gain'd his cause. 590 

Thus conduct won the prize, when courage failed, 
And eloquence o'er brutal force prevailed. 



DEATH OF AJAX* 

Ajax, in despair, puts a period to his existence, and the 
blood of (the hero is changed into a hyacinth. 

He who could often, and alone, withstand 

The foe, the fire, and Jove's own partial hand, 

Now cannot his unmaster'd grief sustain, 595 

But yields to rage, to madness, and disdain ; 

Then snatching out his falchion, * Thou,' said he, 

* Art mine ; Ulysses lays no claim to thee. 

O often tried, and ever- trusty sword. 

Now do thy last kind office to thy lord : 600 

'Tis Ajax who requests thy aid, to show 

None but himself himself could overthrow:' 

He said, and with so good a will to die. 

Did to his breast the fatal point apply. 
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It found his beart, a way till then unknown, 605 

Where never weapon entered but his own. 

No hands could force it thence, so fix'd it stood, 

Till out it msh'd, expelFd by streams of spouting 

blood. 
The fruitful blood produced a flower, which grew 
On a green stem, and of a purple hue : 610 

like his, whom unaware Apollo slew : 
Inscribed in both, the letters are the same. 
But those express the grief, and these the name. 

BY TEMPLE STANYAN. 

STORY OF POLYXENA AND HECUBA. 

PoLYXEVA, the daughter of Priam, is sacrificed at the tomb of 
AchUles, while her brother Polydore, by his great riches, 
excites the avarice of Polymestor, king of Thrace, who 
murders him — ^The lifeless body of her son is discovered by 
Hecuba, who contrives to deprive the faithless monarch of 
his eyes — His subjects pursue her with darts and stones, 
when she is metamorphosed into a bitch. 

The victor with full sails for Lemnos stood, 

(Once stain'd by matrons with their husbands' blood,) 

Thence great Alcides' fatal shafts to bear, 616 

Assigned to Philoctetes' secret care. 

These with their guardian to the Greeks conveyed. 

Their ten years' toil with wish'd success repaid. 

With Troy old Priam falls : his queen survives ; 630 

Till all her woes complete, transformed she grieves 

In borrowed sounds, nor with a human face. 

Barking tremendous o'er the plains of Thrace* 

Still Ilium's flaooes their pointed columns raise, 

And the red Hellespont reflects the blaze. 635 

Shed on /ore's altar are the poor remains 

Of bloody which trickled from old Priam's veins. 
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Ccussandra lifts ber hands to heaven in vain, 

Dragged by her sacred hair ; the trembling train 

Of matrons to their burning temples fly : 630 

There to their gods for kind protection cry ; 

And to their statues cling till forced away, 

The victor Greeks bear off the invidious prey* 

From those high towers Astyanax is thrown, 

Whence be was wont with pleasure to look down, 635 

When oft his mother with a fond delight 

Pointed to view his father's rage in fight. 

To win renown, and guard his country's right 

The winds now call to sea ; brisk northern gales 
Sing in the shrouds, and court the spreading sails. 640 

* Farewell, dear Troy,' the captive matrons cry : 

* Yes, we must leave our long-loved native sky.' 
Then prostrate on the shore they kiss the sand, 
And quit the smoking ruins of the land. 

Last Hecuba ^n board, sad sight ! appears ; 645 

Found weeping o'er her children's sepulchres : 
D'ragg'd by Ulysses from her slaughter'd sons. 
Whilst yet she grasp'd their tombs, and kiss'd their 

mouldering bones. 
Yet Hector's ashes from his urn she bore, 
And in her bosom the sad relic wore : 650 

Then scatter'd on his tomb her hoary hairs, 
A poor oblation mingled with her tears. 

Opposed to Ilium lie the Thracian plains. 
Where Polymestor safe in plenty reigns. 
King Priam to his care commits his son, 655 

Young Polydore, the chance of war to. shun. 
A wise precaution ! had not gold, consign'd 
For the child's use, debauch'd the tyrant's mind. 
When sinking Troy to its last period drew. 
With impious hands his royal charge he slew ; 660 
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Then in the sea the lifeless corse is thrown ; 
As with the body he the guilt could drown. 

The Greeks now riding on the Tbracian shore^ 
Till kinder gales invite, their vessels moor. 
Here the wide-opening earth to sudden view 665 

Disclosed Achilles, great as when he drew 
The vital air, but fierce with proud disdain, 
As when he sought Briseis to regain ; 
When stern debate, and rash injurious strife 
Unsheathed his sword, to reach Atrides' life. 670 

* And will ye go V he said : ' Is then the name 
Of the once great Achilles lost to fame ? 

Yet stay, ungrateful Greeks ; nor let me sue 

In vain for honors to my manes due. 

For this just end, Polyxena I doom €75 

With victim rites to grace my slighted tomb.' 

The phantom spoke ; the ready Greeks obey'd, 
And to the tomb led the devoted maid 
Snatcb'd from her mother, who with pious care 
Cherish'd this last relief of her despair. 680 

Superior to her sex, the fearless maid 
Approach'd the altar, and around surveyed > 

The cruel rites, and consecrated knife. 
Which Pyrrhus pointed at her guiltless life. 
Then, as with stern amaze intent he stood : 685 

* Now strike,' she said ; ' now spill my generous 

blood ; 
Deep in my breast or throat your dagger sheath, 
Whilst thus I stand prepared to meet my death : 
For life on terms of slavery I despise : 
Yet sure no god approves this sacrifice. 690 

O ! could I but conceal this dire event 
From my sad mother, I should die content. 
Yet should she not with tears my death deplore. 
Since bar own wretched life demands them more. 
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But let not the rode touch of man pollute 695 

A virgin yictiro ; 'tis a modest suit. 

It best will please, whoe'er demands my blood, 

That I untainted reach the Stygian flood. 

Yet let one short, last, dying prayer be heard. 

To Priam's daughter pay this last regard ; 700 

'Tis Priam's daughter, not a captive, sues ; 

Do not the rites of sepulture refuse. 

To my afflicted mother, I implore, 

Free without ransom my dead corpse restore : 

Nor barter me for gain, when I am cold : 705 

But be her tears the price if I am sold : 

Time was she could have ransom'd me with gold.' 

Thus as she pray'd, one common shower of tears 
Burst forth, and stream'd from every eye but hers. 
Ev'n the priest wept, and with a rude remorse 710 
Plunged in her heart the steel's resistless force. 
Her slackened limbs sunk gently to the ground, 
Dauntless her looks, unaltered by the wound. 
And as she fell, she strove with decent pride 
To guard what modest women care to hide. 715 

The Trojan matrons the pale corse receive. 
And the whole slaoghter'd race of Priam grieve. 
Sad they recount the long disastrous tale. 
Then with fresh tears, thee, royal maid, bewail ; 
Thy widow'd mother too, who florish'd late 720 

The royal pride of Asia's happier state : 
A captive lot now to Ulysses bom, 
Whom yet the victor would reject with scorn. 
Were she not Hector's mother : Hector's fame 
Scarce can a master for his mother claim ! 725 

With strict embrace the lifeless corse she view'd ; 
And her fresh grief that flood of tears renew'd. 
With vHiich she lately monrn'd so many dead ; 
Tears for her country, sons, and husband shed. 789 
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With the thick-gushing stream sbe bathed the wound ; 
Kiss'd ber pale lips ; then weltering on the gronnd» 
With wonted rage ber frantic bosom tore. 
Sweeping ber hair amidst the clotted gore ; 
Whilst her sad accents thus ber loss deplore : 

* Behold a mother's last dear pledge of wo ! 735 

Yes, 'tis the last I bare to suffer now. 
Tbon, my Polyxena, my ills must crown : 
Already in thy fate I feel my own. 
'Tis thus, lest baply of my numerous seed 
One should unslaughterM fall, eren thou must bleed : 
And yet I hoped thy sex bad been thy guard: 741 

But neither has thy tender sex been spared. 
The same Achilles, by whose deadly hate 
Tby brothers fell, urged thy untimely fate ! 
The same Achilles, whose destructive rage 746 

Laid waste my realms, has robbM my childless age. 
When Paris' shafts with Phoebus' certain aid 
At length had pierced this dreaded chief, I said, 
' Secure of future ills, he can no more :' 
But see, he still pursues me as before. 750 

With rage rekindled his dead ashes burn ; 
And his yet murdering ghost my wretched house must 

mourn. 
This tyrant's lust of slaughter I bare fed 
With large supplies from my too fruitful bed. 
Tro/s towers lie waste ; and the wide ruin ends 765 
The public wo ; but me fresh wo attends* 
Troy still survives to me ; to none but me ; 
And from its ills I never must be free. 
I who so late had power, and wealth, and ease, 
Bless'd with my husband, and a large increase, 760 
Must now in poverty an exile mouru ; 
Ev'n from the tombs of my dead offspring torn : 
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Given to Penelope, who proud of spoil, 
Allots me to the loom's ungrateful toil ; 
Points to her dames, and cries, with scorning mien, 
' See Hector's mother, and great Priam's queen !' 766 
And thou, my child, sole hope of all that's lost. 
Thou now art slain, to soothe this hostile ghost. 
Yes, my child falls an offering to my foe ! 
Then what am I, who still survive this wo ? 770 

Say, cruel gods ! for what new scenes of death 
Must a poor aged wretch prolong this hated breath ? 
Troy fallen, to whom could Priam happy seem ? 
Yet was he so ; and happy must I deem 
His death ; for, O, my child ! he saw not thine, 775 
When he his life did with his Troy resign. 
Yet sure due obsequies thy tomb might grace t 
And thou shalt sleep amidst thy kingly race. 
Alas, my child ! such fortune does not wait 
Our suffering house in this abandoned state. 780 

A foreign grave, and thy poor mother's tears, 
Are all the honors that attend thy hearse. 
All now is lost ! Yet no ; one comfort more 
Of life remains, my much-loved Polydore, 
My youngest hope. Here on this coast he lives, 786 
Nursed by the guardian king, he still survives. 
Then let me hasten to the cleansing flood, 
And wash away these stains of guiltless blood.' 
Straight to the shore her feeble steps repair 
With limping pace, and torn dishevell'd hair, 790 

Silver'd with age. ' Give me an urn,' she cried, 
* To bear back water from this swelling tide :' 
When on the banks her son in ghastly hue 
Transfix'd with Thracian arrows strikes her view. 
The matrons shriek'd ; her big swoln grief surpass'd 
The power of utterance ; she stood aghast ; 796 
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She had nor speech, nor tears to give relief: 

Excess of wo suppress'd the rising grief. 

Lifeless as stone, on earth she fix'd her eyes, 

And then look'd np to heaven with wild surprise. 800 

Now she contemplates o'er with sad delight 

Her son's pale visage ; then her aching sight 

Dwells on his wounds : she varies thus by turns, 

Till with collected rage at length she burns, 

Wild as the mother lion, when among 805 

The haunts o^prey she seeks her ravish'd young. 

£wift flies the ravisher ; she marks his trace. 

And by the print directs her anxious chase. 

So Hecuba with mingled grief and rage 

Pursues the king, regardless of her age. 810 

She greets the murderer, with dissembled joy ^ 

Of secret treasure hoarded for her boy. 

The specious tale the unwary king betray 'd. 

Fired with the hopes of prey, • Give quick,' he 

said. 
With soft enticing speech, * the promised store : 816 
Whate'er you give, you give to Polydore. 
Your son, by the immortal gods I swear, 
Shall this with all your former bounty share/ 
She stands attentive to his soothing lies, 
And darts avenging horror from her eyes ; 820 

Then full resentment fires her boiling blood : 
She springs upon him, midst the captive crowd : 
(Her thirst of vengeance want of strength supplies :) 
Fastens her forky fingers in his eyes ; 
Tears out the rooted balls ; her rage pursues, 825 

And in the hollow orbs her hand imbrues. 

The Thracians, fired at this inhuman scene. 
With darts and stones assail the frantic queen. 
She snarls and growls, nor in a human tone ; 
Then bites impatient at the bounding stone ; 830 
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Extends her jaws, as she her Toice woul4 raise 

To keen invectives in her wonted phrase ; 

But barks, and thence the yelping brute betrays. 

Still a sad monument the place remains, 

And from this monstrous change its name obtaiDs: 

Where she, in long remembrance of her ills, 836 

With plaintive bowlings the wide desert fills. 

Qreeks, Trojans, friends and foes, and gods above, 
Her numerous wrongs to just compassion move. 
Ev'n Juno's self forgets her ancient hate, 840 

And owns she had deserved a milder fate. 



BY CROXALL. 

FUNERAL OF MEMNON. 

Memnon, the son of Aurora, is killed by Achilles at the siege 
of Troy — In honor of his memory, and in compUaoce with 
the prayers of bis mother, Jupiter causes birds, called 
Memnonides, to spring from his ashes, who divide into two 
parties, and contend with mutual acrimony. 

Yet bright Aurora, partial as she was 

To Troy, and those that loved the Trojan cause. 

Nor Troy nor Hecuba can now bemoan. 

Bat weeps a sad misfortune, more her own. 845 

Her offspring Memnon, by Achilles slain. 

She saw extended on the Phrygian plain : 

She saw, and straight the purple beams, that grace 

The rosy morning, vanished from her face ; 

A deadly pale her wonted bloom invades, 860 

And veils the lowering skies with mournful shades. 

But when his limbs upon the pile were laid, 

The last kind duty that by friends is paid. 

His mother to the skies directs her flight, 

Kor could sustain to view the doleful sight : 855 
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Bnt frantic, with her loose neglected haif» 
Hastens to Jove, and falls a suppliant- there. 

* king of heaven, O father of the skies,' 
The weeping gfoddess passionately cries ; 

* Though I the meanest of immortals am, 800 
And fewest temples celebrate my fame, 

Yet still a goddess, I presume to come 

Within the verge of your ethereal dome : 

Yet still may plead some merit, if my light 

With purple dawn controls the powers of night; 865 

If from a female hand that virtue springs, 

Which to the gods and men such pleasure brings. 

Yet I nor honors seek, nor rites divine. 

Nor for more altars or more fanes repine ; ^ 

that such trifles were the only cause 870 

From whence Aurora's mind its anguish draws ! 

For Memnon lost, my dearest only child. 

With weightier grief my heavy heart is fill'd ; 

My warrior son ! that lived but half his time, 

Nipp'd in the bud, and blasted in his prime ; 875 

Who for his uncle early took the field. 

And by Achilles' fatal spear was kill'd. 

To whom but Jove should I for succor come ? 

For Jove alone could fix his cruel doom. 

sovereign of the gods, accept my prayer, 880 

Grant my request, and soothe a mother's care ; 

On the deceased some solemn boon bestow, 

To expiate the. loss, and ease my wo.' 

Jove, with a nod, complied with her desire; 
Around the body flamed the funeral fire ; 88$ 

The pile decreased, that lately seem'd so high, 
And sheets of smoke roll'd upward to the sky; 
As humid vapors from a marshy bog 
Rise by degrees, condensing into fog, 

OVID. VOL. II. H 
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That intercept the sun's enliveniiig ray, 890 

And with a cloud infect the cheerful day ; 

The sooty ashes wafted by the air, 

Whirl round, and thicken in a body there ; 

Then take a form, which their own heat and fire, 

With active life and energy inspire. 895 

Its lightness mak«s it seem to fiy, and soon 

It skims on real wings, that are its own ; 

A real bird, it beats the breezy wind, 

Milc'd with a thousand sisters of the kind^ 

That, from the same formation newly sprung, 900 

Upborn aloft on plumy pinions hung. 

Thrice round the pile advanced the circling throng ; 

Thrice, with their wings, a whizzing consort rung. 

Itf the four^ flight their squadron they divide, 

Rank'd in two different troops, oti either side : 905 

Then two and two, inspired with martial rage. 

From either troop in equal pairs engage. 

Each combatant with beak and pounces press'd. 

In wrathful ire, his adversary's breast ; 

Each falls a victim, to preserve the fame 910 

Of that great hero whence their being came. 

From him their courage akid their name they take ; 

And, as they lived, they die for Memnon's sake. 

Punctual to time, with each revolving year, 

In fresh array the champion birds appear; 915 

Again, prepared with vengeful minds, they come 

To bleed, in honor of the soldier's tomb. 

Therefore in others it appeared not strange 
Tb grieve for Hecuba's unhappy change : 
But poor Aurora had enough to do 920 

With her own loss, to mind another's wo ; 
Who still in tears her tender nature shows. 
Besprinkling all the World with pearly dews. 
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BY CALCOTT. 
VOYAGE OF ^NEAS. 

X.S1LA8, with his father Anchises, ia hospitahly entertained at 
Delos, hy Anius the priest of Apollo — After visiting the 
island of Plueacia, t)ie nero bt length arrives at the danger- 
ous rocks of Scyilai 

Trot thus destroy'd, 'twas still denied by Fate» 

The hopes of Troy should perish with the state. 925 

His sire, the sOn of Cytherea boie, 

And household gods from burning Ilium's shores 

The pious prince (a double duty paid) 

Each sacred burden through the flames convey 'd. 

With young Ascanins, and this only prize, 930 

Of heaps of wealth, he from Antandros flies { 

But struck with horror, left the Thracian shore^ 

Stain'd with the blood of murder'd Polydore. 

The Delian isle receives the banish'd train « 

Driven by kind gales^ and favor'd by the main. 935 

Here pious Anius« priest and monarch, reign'd. 
And eitber charge with equal care sustainM ; 
His subjects ruled» to Phoebus homage paid> 
His god obeying) and by those obey'd^ 

The priest displays his hospitable gate, 940 

And shows the riches of his church and state ; 
The sacred shrubs^ which eased Latona's pain^ 
The palm, and olive, and the votive fane^ 
Here grateful flames with fuming incense fed, 
And mingled wine ambrosial odors shed ; 945 

Of slaughtered steers the crackling entrails burn'd ; 
And then the strangers to the court returned. 

On beds of tapestry placed aloft, they dine 
With Ceres' gift, and flowing bowls of wine j 
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When thus Anchises spoke, amidst the feast, 950 

' Say, mitred monarch, Phoebus' chosen priest, 
Or (ere from Troy by cruel Fate expell'd) 
When first mine eyes these sacred walls beheld, 
A son, and twice two daughters crown'd thy bliss ? 
Or errs ray memory, and I judge amiss ?' 955 

The royal prophet shook his hoary head, 
With snowy fillets bound, and sighing, said : 
' Thy memory errs not, prince ; thou saw'st me then 
The happy father of so large a train : 
Behold me now, (such turns of chance befall 960 

The race of man !) almost bereft of all. 
For ah ! what comfort can my son bestow, 
What help afford, to mitigate my wo ! 
While far from hence, in Andrps' isle he reigns, 
(From him so named,) and there my place sustains. 965 
Him Delias prescience gave ; the twice-born god 
A boon more wondrous on the maids bestowM. 
Whatever they touched, he gave them to transmute, 
(A gift past credit, and above their suit,) 
To Ceres, Bacchus, and Minerva's fruit. 970 

How great their value, and how rich their use, 
Whose only touch such treasures could produce ! 

* The dire destroyer of the Trojan reign, 
Fierce Agamemnon, such a prize to gain, 
(A proof we also were designed by fate 975 

To feel the tempest that o'erturn'd your state,) 
With force superior, and a ruffian crew. 
From these weak arms the helpless virgins drew ; 
And sternly bade them use the grant divine. 
To keep the fleet in com, in oil, and wine. 980 

Each, as they could, escaped : two strove to gain 
Euboea's isle, and two their brother's reign. 
The soldier follows, and demands the dames ; 
If held by force, immediate war proclaims. 
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Fear conquered Nature in their brother's mind, 985 

And gave them up to punisfaraent assigned. 

Forgive the deed ; nor Hector's arm was there, 

Nor thine, uEneas, to maintain the war ; 

Whose only force upheld your Ilium's towers, 

For ten long years against the Grecian powers. 990 

Prepared to bind their captive arms in bands. 

To heaven they rear'd their yet unfetter'd hands, 

' Help, Bacchus, author of the gift,' they pray'd ; . 

The gift's great author gave immediate aid ; 

If such destruction of their human frame, 90d 

By ways so wondrous, may deserve the name ; 

Nor could I hear, nor can I now relate 

Exact the manner of their alter'd state ; 

But this in general of my loss I knew, 999 

Transform'd to doves, on milky plumes they flew. 

Such as on Ida's mount thy consort's chariot drew.^ 

With such discourse they entertain'd the feast} 
Then rose from table, and withdrew to rest. 
The following morn, ere Sol was seen to shine. 
The inquiring Trojans sought the sacred shrine ; 1006 
The mystic power commands them to explore 
Their ancient mother, and a kindred shore. 
Attending to the sea, the generous prince 
Bismiss'd his guests with rich munificence, 
In old Anchises' hand a sceptre placed, 1010 

A vest and quiver young Ascanius graced. 
His sire a cup ; which from the Aonian coast, 
Ismenian Therses sent his royal host. 
Alcon of Myle made what.Therses sent. 
And carved thereon this ample argument. 1015 

A town with seven distinguished gates was shown, 
Which spoke its name, and made the city known ; 
Before it, piles, and tombs, and rising flames. 
The rites of death^ and choirs of mourning dames. 
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Who bared their breasts, and ^ave their hair to flow. 

The signs of grief, and marks of public wo. 1021 

Their fountains dried, the weeping Naiads mourn'd, 

The trees stood bare, with searing cankers buroM, 

No herbage clothed the ground, a ragged flock 

Of goats half faroish'd, lickM the naked rock. 1025 

Of manly courage, and with mind serene, 

Orion's daughters in the town were seen ; 

One heaved her chest to meet the lifted knife, 

One plunged the poniard through the seat of life, 1029 

Their country's victims ; mourns the rescued state, 

The bodies burns, and celebrates their fate. 

To save the failure of the illustrious line. 

From the pale ashes rose, of form divine, 

Two generous youths ; these, Fame Coronae calls, 1034 

Who join the pomp, and mourn their mother's falls. 

These burnish'd figures form'd of antique mould, 
3hone on the brass, with rising sculpture bold ; 
A wreath of gilt acanthus round the brim was roU'd. 

Nor less expense the Trojan gifts express'd ; 
A fuming censer for the royal priest, 1040 

A chalice, and a crown of princely cost. 
With ruddy gold, and sparkling gems embossM. 

Now hoisting sail, to Crete the Trojans stood. 
Themselves remembering sprung from Teuoer's blood ; 
But Heaven forbids, and pestilential Jove, 1045 

From noxious skies, the wandering navy drove. 
Her hundred cities left, from Crete they bore, 
And sought the destined land, Ausonia's shore ; 
But toss'd by storms at either Strophas lay> 
Till scared by harpies from the faithless bay. 105O 
Then passing onward with a prosperous wind. 
Left sly Ulysses' spacious realms behind ; 
Ambracia's state, in former ages known 
'{'he strife of gods, the judge transform'd to stone 
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They saw ; for Actian Phoebus since renownM, 1055 

Who Giesar's arms with naval conquest crown'd ; 

Next pass'd Dodona, wont of old to boast 

Her Tocal forest ; and Chaonia's coast, 

Where king Molossus* sons on wings aspired, 

And saw secure the harmless fuel fired. 1060 

Now to Phseacia's happy isle they came. 
For fertile orchards known to early fame ; 
Epirus pass'd, they next beheld with joy 
A second Ilium, and fictitious Troy ; 
Here Trojan Helenus the sceptre sway'd, 1065 

Who show'd their fate, and mystic truths displayed; 
By him confirmed, Sicilians isle they reach'd, 
Whose sides, to sea, three promontories stretch'd ; 
Pachynos to the stormy south is placed, 
On Lilybaeum blows the gentle west, 1070 

Peloro's cliffs the northern Bear survey, 
Who rolls above, and dreads to touch the sea ; 
By this they steer, and favor'd by the tide, 
Secure by night in Zancle's harbor ride* 

Here cruel Scylla gains the rocky shore, 1075 

And there the waves of loud Charybdis rOar ; 
This sucks, and vomits ships, and bodies drown'd. 
And ravenous dogs the womb of that surround ; 
In face a virgin, and (if aught be true 
By bards recorded) once a virgin too. 1080 

A train of youths in vain desired her bed. 
By sea nymphs loved, to nymphs of seas she fled ; 
The maid to these, with female pride, displayed 
Their baffled courtship, and their love betray'd. 

When Galatea thus bespoke the fair, 1085 

(But first she sigh'd,) while Scylla comVd her 

hair, 
* You, lovely maid, a generous race pursues. 
Whom safe you may (as now you do) refuse ; 
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To me, tlioiigh powerful in a numerous train 

Of sisters, sprung from gods, who rule the main, 1090 

My native seas could scarce a refuge prove, 

To shun the fury of the Cyclop's love/ 

Tears choked her utterance here ; the pitying maid 

With marble iiDgers wiped them off, and said ; 

' My dearest goddess, let thy Scylla know 1095 

(For I am faithful) whence these sorrows flow/ 

The maid's intreaties o'er the nymph prevail, 

Who thus to Scylla tells the mournful tale. 

BY DRYDEN. 
STORY OF ACIS, POLYPHEMUS, AND GALATEA. 

Galatea, a sea nymph, is passionately beloved by the Cy- 
clops Polyphemus, whom she treats with disdain, while 
Acis, a shepherd of Sicily, is the object of her affections- 
Stung with jealousy, the Cyclops crushes his rival with a 
piece of broken rock — His mistress is inconsolable for bis 
loss ; and, since she is unable to restore him to life, changes 
him into a fountain. 

' Acis, the lovely youth, whose loss I mourn. 

From Faunus, and the nymph Symethis, born, 1100 

Was both his parents' pleasure, but, to me. 

Was all that love could make a lover be. 

The gods our minds in mutual bands did join, 

I was his only joy, and he was mine. 

Now sixteen summers the sweet youth had seen, 1105 

And doubtful down began to shade his chin. 

When Polyphemus first disturb^ our joy. 

And loved me fiercely, as I loved the boy. 

Ask not which passion in my 6pu\ was higher. 

My last aversion, or my first desire, 1110 

Nor this the greater was, nor that the less, 

Both were alike, for both were in excess. 
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Thee, Venus, thee, both heaven and earth obey, 

Immense thy power, and boundless is thy sway. 

The Cyclops, who defied the ethereal throne, H15 

And thought no thunder louder than his own, 

The terror of the woods, and wilder far 

Than wolves in plains, or bears in forests, are. 

The inhuman host, who made his bloody feasts 

On mangled members of his butcher'd guests, 1120 

Yet felt the force of love, and fierce desire, 

And burnt for me with unrelenting fire ; 

Forgot his caverns, and his woolly care, 

Assumed the softness of a lover's air. 

And comb'd, with teeth of rakes, his rugged hair : 

Now with a crooked scythe his beard he sleeks, 1126 

And mows the stubborn stubble of his cheeks ; 

Now in the crystal stream he looks, to try 

His courteous bows, and rolls his glaring eye. 

His cruelty akid thirst of blood are lost ; 1190 

And ships securely sail along the coast. 

' The prophet Telemus (arrived by chance 
Where Etna's summits to the seas advance. 
Who markM the tracks of every bird that flew. 
And sure presages from their flying drew) 1135 

Foretold the Cyclops that Ulysses hand 
In his broad eye should thrust a flaming brand. 
The giant, with a scornful grin, replied, 
' Vain augur, thou hast falsely prophesied ; 
Already Love his flaming brand has toss'd, 1140 

Looking on two fair eyes my sight I lost,' 
Thus, wam'd in vain, with stalking pace he strode, 
And stamp'd the margin of the briny flood 
With heavy steps, and weary, sought again 
The cool retirement of his gloomy den. 1145 

* A promontory, sharpening by degrees. 
Ends in a wedge, and overlooks the seas. 
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On either side below, the water flows ; 

This airy walk the giant lover chose. 

Here on the midst be sat, his flocks, unled, 1150 

Their shepherd followed, and securely fed ; 

A pine, so burly, and of length so vast, 

That sailing ships required it for a mast. 

He wielded for a stafi', his steps to guide. 

But laid it by, his whistle while he tried ; 1155 

A hundred reeds, of a prodigious growth, 

Scarce made a pipe proportioned to his mouth. 

Which, when he gave it wind, the rocks around, 

And watery plains, the dreadful hiss resound. 

I heard the ruffian-shepherd rudely blow, 1 IGO 

Where in a hollow cave I sat below ; 

On Acis' bosom I my head reclined. 

And still preserve the poem in my mind. 

' ' O lovely Galatea ! whiter far 
Than falling snows, and rising lilies are ; 1165 

More flowery than the meads, as crystal bright ; 
Erect as alders, and of equal height : 
More wanton than a kid, more sleek thy skin 
Than orient shells, that on the shores are seen : 
Than apples fairer, when the boughs they lade ; 1170 
Pleasing as winter suns, or summer shade : 
More grateful to the sight than goodly plains, 
And softer to the touch than down of swans ; 
Or curds new turn'd ; and sweeter to the taste 
Than swelling grapes, that to the vintage haste,: 1175 
More clear than ice, or running streams, that stray 
Through garden plots, but, ah ! more swift than they* 

' ' Yet, Galatea, harder to be broke 
Than bullocks, unreclaimed to bear the yoke, 
And far more stubborn than the knotted oak; 1180 
Like sliding streams, impossible to hold ; 
Like them fallacious, like their fountains cold ; 
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More warping than the willow, to decline 

My warm embrace, more brittle than the vine ; 

Immovable and fix'd in thy disdain : 1185 

Rough as these rocks, and of a harder grain. 

More violent than is the rising flood ; 

And the praised peacock is not half so proud. 

Fierce as the fire, and sharp as thistles are. 

And more outrageous than a mother bear : 1 190 

Deaf as the billows to the vows I make ; 

And more revengeful than a trodden snake. 

In swiftness fleeter than the flying hind, 

Or driven tempests, or the driving wind. 

All other faults with patience I can bea^, 1195 

But swiftness is the vice I only fear. 

' ' Yet, if you knew me well, you would not shun 
My love, but to my wish'd embraces run : 
Would languish in your turn, and court my stay, 
And much repent of your unwise delay. 15200 

*■ * My palace in the living rock is made 
By Nature's hand : a spacious pleasing shade ; 
Which neither heat can pierce, nor cold invade. 
My garden fiU'd with fruits you may behold, 
And grapes in clusters, imitating gold ; 1205 

Some blushing bunches of a purple hue ; 
And these, and those, are all reserved for you. 
Red strawberries, in shades, expecting stand. 
Proud to be gather'd by so white a hand. 
Autumnal cornels later fruit provide, 1210 

And plums, to tempt you, turn their glossy side : 
Not those of common kinds, but such alone 
As in Phasacian orchards might have grown : 
Nor chestnuts shall be wanting to your food. 
Nor garden fruits, nor wildings of the wood ; 1215 
The laden boughs for you alone shall bear ; 
And yours shall be the product of the year. 
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* * The flocks yoa see are all my own ; beside 
The rest that woods and winding^ valleys hide, 
Aad those that folded in the caves abide. 1220 

Ask not the numbers of my growing store ; 
Who knows how many, knows he has no more : 
Nor will I praise my cattle ; trust not me, 
But judge yourself, and pass your own decree : 
Behold their swelling dug^, the sweepy weight 1225 
Of ewes, that sink beneath the milky freight ; 
In the warm folds their tender lambkins lie^ 
Apart from kids, that call with human cry. 
New milk in nut-brown bowls is duly served 
For daily drink ; the rest for cheese reserved. 12:)0 
Nor are these household dainties all my store : 
Th0 fields and forests will afford us more ; 
The deer, the hare, the goat, the savage boar. 
All sorts of venison ; and of. birds the best ; 
A pair of turtles taken from the nest. 1235 

I walk'd the mountains, and two cubs I found, 
(Whose dam had left them on the naked ground,) 
So like, that no distinction could be seen : 
So pretty, they were presents for a queen ; 
And so they shall : I took them both away, 1240 

And keep to be companions of your play. 

' * O raise, fair nymph, your beauteous face above 
The waves, nor scorn my presents and my love. 
Come, Galatea, Come, and view my face ; 
I late beheld it in the watery glass, 1245 

And found it lovelier than I fear'd it was. 
Survey my towering stature, and my size : 
Not Jove, the Jove you dream that rules the skies. 
Bears such a bulk, or is so largely spread : 
My locks (the plenteous harvest of my head) 1250 
Hang o'er my manly face, and dangling down. 
As with a shady grove, my shoulders crown : 
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Nor think, because my limbs and body beat 

A thickset underwood of bristling hair, 

My shape deform'd ; what fouler sight can be 125& 

Than the bald branches of a leafless tree ? 

Foul is the steed without a flowing mane, 

And birds without their feathers and their train. 

Wool decks the sheep, and man receives a g^ace 

From bushy limbs, and from a bearded face: 1200 

My forehead with a single eye is fill'd. 

Round as a ball, and ample as a shield ; 

The glorious lamp of heaven, the radiant sun, 

Is Nature's eye, and she ^s content with one : 

Add, that my father* sways your seas, and I, 12G6 

Like you, am of the watery family ; 

I make you his, in making you my own ; 

You I adore, and kneel to you alone. 

Jove, with his fabled thunder, I despise, 

And only fear the lightning of your eyes. 1270 

Frown not, fair nymph ; yet I could bear to be 

Disdain'd, if others were disdain'd with me : 

But to repulse the Cyclops, and prefer 

The love of Acis, heavens ! I cannot bear. 

But let the stripling please himself; nay more, 15275 

Please you, though that ^s the thing I most abhor ; 

The boy shall find, if e'er we cope in fight, 

These giant limbs endued with giant might. 

His living bowels, from his belly torn. 

And scatter'd limbs, shall on the flood be borne ; 1260 

Thy flood, ungrateful nymph, and Fate shall find 

That way for thee and Acis to be join'd : 

For, O ! I burn with love, and thy disdain 

Augments at once my passion and my pain. 

Translated iEtna flames within my heart, 128S 

And thou, inhuman, wilt not ease my smart,' 
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' Lamenting thus in vain, he rose, and strode 
With furious paces to the neighboring wood : 
Restless his feet, distracted was his walk, 
Mad were his motions, and confused his talk : 1290 
Mad as the vanquished bull when forced to yield 
His lovely mistress, and forsake the field. 

* Thus far unseen I ^aw ; when fatal chance 
His looks directing, with a sudden glance, 
Acis and I were to his sight betray'd, 1295 

Where, naught suspecting, we securely play'd* 
From his wide mouth a bellowing cry he cast, 

* I see, I see ; but this shall be your last/ 
A roar so loud made iEtna to rebound ; 

And all the Cyclops labored in the sound. 1300 

Affrighted with his monstrous voice, I fled. 
And in the neighboring ocean plunged my head : 
Poor Acis turn'd his back, and, * Help,' he cried, 

* Help, Galatea ; help, my parent gods. 

And take me, dying, to your deep abodes/ 1305 

The Cyclops foUow'd, but he sent before 

A rib, which from the living rock he tore : 

Though but an angle reach'd him of the stone^ 

The mighty fragment was enough alone 

To crush all Acis. 'Twas too late to save ; 1310 

But what the Fates allow 'd to give I gave ; 

That A.cis to his lineage should return, 

And roll among the river gods his urn. 

Straight isstied from the stone a stream of bloody 

Which lost the purple, mingling with the flood : 1315 

Then like a troubled torrent it appeared. 

The torrent too, in little space, was clear'di 

The stone was cleft, and through the yawning chink 

New reeds arose, on the new river's brink. 

The rock, from out its hollow womb, disclosed 1320 

A sound like water in its course opposed, 
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When, wondroos to behold ! full in the flood, 

Up starts a youth, and navel-high he stood ; 

Horns from his temples rise, and either horn 

Thick wreaths of reeds (his native growth) adorn. 1325 

Were not his stature taller than before. 

His bulk augmented, and his beauty more. 

His color blue» for Acis he might pass^ 

And Acis changed into a Stream he was : 

But mine no more : he rolls along the plains 1330 

With rapid motion, and his name retains/ 



BY ROWEi 

STORY OF GLAUCUS AND SCYLLA. 

Glaucus, a fisherman of Boeotia, is transformed into a sea- 
gody and becomes enamored of a nereid, named Scylla, who 
rejects his stiit. 

Herb ceased the nymph ; the fair assembly broke, 

The sea-green nereids to the waves betook ) 

While Scyllaj fearful of the Mride-spread main, 

Swift to the safer shore returns again ; 1335 

There o'er the sandy margin, unarray'd. 

With printless footsteps, flies the bounding maid ; 

Or in somie winding creek's secure retreat 

She bathes her weary limbs, and shuns the noonday's 

heat. 
Her Glaucus saw, as o'er the deep he rode, 1340 

New to the seas, and late received a god. 
He saw, and languished for the virgin's love. 
With many an artful blandishment he strove 
Her flight to binder, and her fears remove. 
The more he sues^ the more she wings her flight, 1349 
And nimbly gains a neighboring mountain's heighti 
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Steep shelving to the margin of the flood, 

A neighhoring mountain bare and woodless stood. 

Here, by the place secured, her steps she stay'd, 

And, trembling still, her loner's form survey'd. 1359 

His shape, his hue, her troubled sense appal, 

And drooping locks, that o'er his shoulders fall ;. 

She sees his face divine, and manly brow, 

End in a fish's writhy tail below ; 

She sees, and doubts within her anxious mind, 1355 

Whether he comes of god or monster kind. 

This Glaucus soon perceived, and, * O forbear !' 

His hand supporting on a rock lay near, 

' Forbear,' he cried, ' fond maid, this needless fear; 

Nor fish am I, nor monster of the main, 1360 

But equal with the watery gods I reign ; 

Nor Proteus, nor Palsemon me excel, 

Nor he whose breath inspires the sounding shell. 

My birth, 'tis true, I owe to mortal race, 

And I myself but late a mortal was : 1365 

Ev'n then, in seas, and seas alone, I joy'd, 

The seas my hours and all my cares employ 'd. 

In meshes now the twinkling prey I drew ; 

Now skilfully the slender line I threw, 

And silent sat the moving float to view. 1370 

Not far from shore there lies a verdant mead. 

With herbage half, and half with water spread : 

There nor the horned heifers browsing stray, 

Nor shaggy kids, nor wanton lambkins play : 

There nor the sounding bees their nectar cull^ 1375 

Nor rural swains their genial chaplets pull. 

Nor flocks, nor herds, nor mowers, haunt the place, 

To crop the flowers, or cut the bushy grass : 

Thither sure first of living race came I^ 

And sat, by chance, my drooping nets to dry. 1360 
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My scaly.prise, in order all disfiiay'd, 

By number on tfaa green sward there I laid 

My captives, whom or ia my nets I took. 

Or hung nnwary on my wily hook. 

Strange to behold ! yet what aTails a lie ? 1885 

I saw them bite the grass as I sat by, 

Then sudden darting o'er the verdant plain, 

They spread their fins, as in their native main : 

I paused, with wonder struck, while all my prey 

Left their new master, and regained the sea. 1S90 

Amazed, within nty secret self I sought, 

What god, what herb, the miracle had wrought* 

* Bat sure no herbs have power like this/ I cried, 
And straight I pluck'd some neighboring herbs, and tried. 
Scarce had J. bit, and proved the wondrous taste, 1395 
When strong convulsions shook my troubled breast, 

I felt my heart grow fond of something strange. 
And my whole nature laboring with a change. 
Restless I grew, and ev'ry place forsook. 
And still upon the seas I bent my look. 1400 

* Farewell for ever I farewell, land !' I said, 
And plunged amidst the waves my sinking head. 
The gentle powers, who that low empire keep. 
Received me as a brother of the deep : 

To Tethys, and to Ocean old they pray 1405 

To purge my mortal earthy parts away. 

The watery parents to their suit agreed. 

And thrice nine times a secret charm they read, 

Then with lustrations purify my limbs. 

And bid me bathe beneatb a hundred streams : 1410 

A hundred streams from various fountains run, 

And on my head at once come riishing down. 

Thus far each passage I remember well, 

And faithfully thus fbr. the tale I tell ; 

Bat then oblivioft dark im all n^ seAses fdl. HW 
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A^ain, at length, my thougbts reviring came, 

When I no longer found myself the same ; 

Then first this sea-green beard I felt to grow. 

And these large honors on my spreading brow, 

My long descending locks the billows sweep, 1420 

And my broad shoglders cleave the yielding deep ; 

My fishy tail, my arms of azure hue. 

And every part divinely changed, I view. 

But what avails these useless honors now? 

What joys can immortality bestow? 1425 

What, though our Nereids all my form approve ? 

What boots it, while fair Scylla scorns my love ?' 

Thus far the god ; and more he would have said ; 
When from his presence flew the ruthless maid. 
Stung. with repulse, in such disdainful sort, 1430 

He seeks Titanian Circe's horrid court. 



BOOK XIV. 

TRANSLATED BY SIR SAMUEL GARTH. 

TRANSFORMATION OF SCYLLA. 

The goddess Circe, becoming enamored of Glaacus, and find* 
ing his preference for Scyila, revenges herself on her un- 
happy rival by a hideous transformation — ^This sudden me- 
tamorphosis so terrifies her, that she throws herself into 
that part of the sea which separates the coasts of Italy and 
Sicily, where she is changed into dangerous rocks, which 
litill hear her name. 

Now Glaucufi, with a lover's haste^ bounds o'er 
The swelling wares, and seeks the Latian shore : 
Messena, Rheg^um, and the barren coast 
Of flaming iEtna, to his sight are loM: 
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At length he gains the Tyrrhene seas, and views 5 
The hills where baneful philtres Circe brews ; 
Monsters in various forms around her plress ; 
And thus the god salutes the sorceress : 

* O Circe, he indulgent to my grief> 

And give a love-sick deity relief. 10 

Too well the mighty power of plants I know» 

To those my figure and new fate I owe. 

Against Messena, on the Ausonian coast, 

I Scylla view*d, and from that hour was lost. 

In tenderest sounds I sued ; but still the fair -Id 

Was deaf to 'Vows, and pitiless to prayer. 

If numbers can avail, exert their power ; 

Or energy of plants, if plants have more. 

I ask no cure ; let but the virgin pine 

With dying pangs, or agonies, like mine.' "20 

No longer Circe could her flame disguise, 
But to the suppliant god marine replies : 
* When maids are coy, have manlier aims in view ; 
Leave those that fly, l^iit those that like ptirsue. 
If love can be by kind compliance won, *2o 

See, at your feet, the daughter of the sun.' 

* Sooner,' said Glaucus^ * shall the ash remove 
From mountains, and the swelling surges love, 
Or humble sea- weed to the hills repair. 

Ere I think any but my Scylla fair.^ 30 

Straight Circe reddens with a guilty shame, 

And vows revenge for her rejected flame. 

Fierce liking oft a spite as fierce creates ; 

For love refused, without aversion, hates. 

To hurt her hapless rivtil she proceeds, • 3& 

And, by the fall of Scylla, Glaucns bleeds. 
Some fascinating beverage now she brews. 

Composed of deadly drugsy and baneful juice. 
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At Rhegium «lie arrives ; the ocean braveSy 

And treads with unwet feet the boiling^ waves. 40 

Upon the beach a winding bay there lies. 

Sheltered from seas^ and shaded from the skiea: 

This station Scylla chose ; a soft retreat 

Prom chilling winds, and raging Cancer's heat. 

The vengeful sorceress visits this recess ; 46 

Her charm infusesy and infects the place. 

Soon as the nynph wades in, her nethiNr parts 

Turn into dogs, then ai herself she starts ; 

A ghastly horror in her eyes appears^ 

Bnt yet she knows not who it is she fears : fiO 

In vain she offers from herself to run. 

And drags about her what she strives to shun. 

Oppressed with grief the pitying god appears, 
And swells the rising surges with his tears ; 
From the detested sorceress he Bies ; 55 

Her art reviles, and her address denies ; 
Whilst hapless Scylla, changed to rocks, decrees 
Destruction to those barks that beat the seas. 



VOYAGE OF iENEAS CONTINUED. 

After being detained at Carthage, ^neas at length arriyes 

on the coast of Naples. 

Here bulged the pride of famed Ulysses' fleet. 

But good iEneas 'scaped the fate he met. 60 

As to the Latian shore the Trojan stood. 

And cut with well-timed oars the foaming flood. 

He weather'd fell Charybdis ; but ere long 

The skies were darkened, and the tempest strong ; 

Then to the Libyan coast be stretches o'er, 65 

And makes at length the Carthaginian shorer 
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Here Dido, with an hospitable care, 

Into her heart receives the wanderer* 

From her kind arms the ungrateful hero flies. 

The injured queen looks on with dying eyes, 70 

Then to her folly falls a sacrifice. 

iEneas now sets sail, and plying gains 
Fair Eryx, where his friend Acestes reigns : 
First to his sire does funeral rites decree. 
Then g^ves the signal next, and stands to sea, 76 

Outruns the islands where volcanoes roar. 
Gets clear off Sirens and their faithless shore ; 
Bat loses Palinurus in the way ; 
Then makes Inarime and Prochyta* 



TRANSFOBMATION OF CERCOPIANS INTO APES. 

The inhabitants of the island Fithecusa are changed into 
monkeys as a punishment of their dishonesty. 

The galleys now by Fithecusa pass ; 80 

The name is from the natives of the place. 

The father of the gods detesting lies, 

Oft with abhorrence heard their perjuries. 

The abandon'd race, transformed to beasts, began 

To mimic the impertinence of man : 85 

Flat-nosed and furrowed, with grimace they gprin, 

And look to what they were too near akin ; 

Merry in make, and busy to no end. 

This moment they divert^ the next offend : 

So much this species of their past retains, 90 

Though lost the language, yet the noise remains. 
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^NEAS DESCENDS TO HELL. 

tEneas intreats the sibyl to permit him to seek the shade of 
his father in the Elysian fields. 

Now, on bis right, he leaves Parthenope, 

His left, Misenus jutting in the sea ; 

Arrives at Cuma, and with awe surveyed 

The grotto of the venerable maid : 95 

Begs leave through black Avernus to retire^ 

And view the much^oved manes of his sire. 

Straight the divining virgin raised ber eyes ; 

And, foaming with a holy rage, replies : 

* O thou, whose worth thy wondrous works proclaim. 
The flames thy piety, the world thy fame, 101 

Though great be thy request, yet shalt thou see 
The Elysian fields, the infernal monarchy, 
Thy parents shade. This arm thy steps shall guide : 
To suppliant virtue nothing is denied.' 105 

She spoke, and pointing to the golden bough. 
Which, in the Avernian grove refulgent grew, 

* Seize that,' she bids : he listens to the maid, 
Then views the mournful mansions of the dead ; 

The shade of great Anchises, and the place HO 

By Fates determined to the Trojan race. 
As back to upper light the hero came, 
He thus salutes the visionary dame : 

* O ! whether some propitious deity. 

Or loved by those bright rulers of the sky, 115 

With grateful incense I shall style you one, 

And doom no godhead greater than your own. 

'Twas you restored me from the realms of night, 

And gave me to jehold the fields of light, 

To feel the breezes of congenial air, 120 

And Nature's best benevolence to share.' 
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STORY OF THE SIBYI^, 

Apollo becomes enamored - of th« sibyl, and (yffen to grant 
whatever she asks — The request is made of a continuance 
of life for as many years as there are grains in a heap of 
sand ; but the enjoyment of health and beauty are unfortu- 
nately forgotten by the applicant. 

' I AM no deity/ replied the dame, 

' But mortal, and religious rites disclaim, 

Yet had avoided death's tyranni6 sv«ray, 

Had I consented to the god of day. 125 

With promises he sought my love, and said: 

' Have all you wish, my fair Gumsean maid/ 

I paused : then pointing to a heap of sand, 

* For every grain, to live a year demand/ 

But, ah ! unmindful of the effect of time, ' 130 

Forgot to covenant for youth and prime. 

The smiling bloom I boasted once is gone, 

And feeble age with lagging limbs creeps on. 

Seven centuries have I lived ; three more fulfil 

The period of the years to finish still. 135 

Who '11 think that Phoebus, dress'd in youth diWne, 

Had once believed his lustre less than mine ? 

This wither'd frame (so Fates have willM) shall 

waste 
To nothing but prophetic words at last.^ 

The Sibyl mounting now from nether skies, 140 

And the famed liian prince at Cuma rise. 
He saird, and near the place to anchor came, 
Since call'd Cajeta from his nurse's name ; 
Here did the luckless Macarens, a friend 
To wise Ulysses,' his long labors end ; 145 

Here, wandering, Achsemenides he meets, . 
And, sudden, tfa|is his late associate greets: . 
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'Whence came you here, O friend, and whither 
bound ? 
All gave you lost on fair Cyclopean ground ; 
A Greek 'a at last aboard a Trojan found/ 150 

ADVENTURES OF ACHiEMENIDES. 

AcH£MENiDE8, a compaoioii of Ulysses, is left behind on the 
coast of Sicily, where iEneas finds him» on his voyage to 
Italy. 

Thus Achaemenides : ' With thanks I name 

iEneas, and his piety proclaim. 

I 'scaped the Cyclops through the hero's aid. 

Else in his maw my mangled limbs had laid. 

When first your navy under sail he found » 166 

He raved till JStna labor'd with the sound ; 

Raging, he stalk'd along the mountain's side, 

And vented clouds of breath at every stride ; 

His staff a mountain ash, and in the clouds, 

Oft as he walks, his grisly front he shrowds ; 160 

Eyeless he groped about with vengeful baste> 

And justled promontories as he pass'd : 

Then heaved a rock's high summit to the main. 

And bellow'd like some bursting hurricane : 

' ' O ! could I seize Ulysses in his flight, 165 

How unlamented were my loss of sight! 
These jaws should piecemeal tear each panting rein, 
Grind every crackling bone, and pound his brain.' 

' *As thus he raved my joints with horror shook ; 
The tide of blood my chilling heart forsook ; 170 

I saw him once disgorge huge morsels, raw. 
Of wretches undigested in his maw. 
From the pale breathless trunks whole limbs he 

tore, 
His beard all clotted with o'erflowing gore* 
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My anxious hours I pass'd in caves, my food 176 

Was forest fruits and wildings of the wood ; 
At length a. sail I wafted, and aboard 
My fortune found an hospitable lord. 

* Now, in return, your own adventures tell. 
And what, since first you put to sea, befell/ 180 



ADVENTURES OF MACAREUS. 

Macareus relates the adventures of UlyasQS and his oompa* 
nions during their voyage to Ithaca, with the enchant* 
ments of Circe, who detains the hero at her court tweWe 
months. 

Then Macareus : * There reign'd a prince of fame 

O'er Tuscan seas, and ^olus his name. 

A largess to Ulysses he consign 'd. 

And in a steer's tough hide inclosed a wind ; 

Nine days before the swelling gale we ran, 185 

The tenth to make the meeting land began, 

When now the merry mariners^ to find 

Imagined wealth within, the bag unbind. 

Forthwith oatrush'd a gust, which backwards bore 

Our galleys to tiie LaBstrygonian shore, 100 

Whose crown Antiphates the tyrant wore. 

Some few commission'd were with speed to treat ; 

We to bis court repair ; his guards we meet. 

Two, friendly fiight preserved, the third was doom'd . 

To be by those cursed cannibals consumed. 186 

Inhumanly our hapless friends they treat ; 

Our men they murder, and destroy our fleet. 

In time the ^ise Ulysses bore away. 

And dropp'd his anchor in yon faithless bay* 

The thoughts of perils past we still retain, 200 

And fear to land^ till lots appoint the men« 
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Polites true, Elpenor given to wine, 

Eurylochus, myself, the lots assign. 

Design'd for dangers, and resolved to dare, 

To Circe's fatal palace we repair. 205 

* Before the spacious front a herd we find 
Of beasts, the fiercest of the savage kind. 
Our trembling steps with blandishments they meet. 
And fawn, unlike their species, at our feet. 
Within, upon a sumptuous throne of state, 210 

On golden columns raised, the enchantress sat ; 
Rich was her robe, and amiable her mien, 
Her aspect awful, and she look'd a queen ; 
Her maids not mind the loom, nor household care, 
Nor wage in needlework a Scythian war, 215 

But cull, in canisters, disastrous flowers, 
And plants from haunted heaths, and fairy bowers. 
With brazen sickles reap'd at planetary hours. 
Each dose the goddess weighs with watchful eye, 
So nice her art in impious pharmacy. 220 

Entering, she greets us with a gracious look, 
And airs, that future amity bespoke. 
Her ready nymphs serve up a rich repast ; 
The bowl she dashes first, then gives to taste. 
Quick, to our own undoing we comply ; 235 

Her power we prove, and show the sorcery. 

' Soon, in a length of face, our head extends. 
Our chine stiff bristles bears, and forward bends, 
A breadth of brawn new burnishes our neck ; 
Anon we grunt, as we begin to speak. 230 

Alone Eurylochus refused to taste, 
Nor to a beast obscene the man debased. 
Hither Ulysses hastes (so Fates command) 
And bears- the powerful moly in his hand, 
Unsheaths his scimetar, assaults the dame, 236 

Preserves his species, and remains the same. . 
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The nuptial rite this outrage straight attends ; 
The dower desired is his transfigured friends. 
The incantation backward she repeats, 
Inverts her rod, and what she did defeats. 24# 

' And now our skin grows smooth, our shape up- 
right, 
Our arms stretch up, our cloven feet unite ; 
With tears oar %veeping general we embrace, 
Hang on his neck, and melt upon his face. 
Twelve silver moons in Circe's court we stay, 245 

Whilst there they waste the unwilling hours away. 
'Twas here I spied a youth in Parian stone. 
His head a pecker bore, the cause unknown 
To passengers. A nymph of Circe's train 
The mystery thus attempted to explain : 260 

STORY OF PICUS AND CANENS. 

Ficvsy king of Latium, becomes the husband of Canens, 
whom h'e tenderly loves— Shortly after the nuptials, the 
youth, while indulging in the pleasures of the chase, is 
met by Circe, who becomes deeply enamored of him — Picas 
meets the. advances of the goddess with coldness ; and she, 
in revenue, transforms him into a woodpecker, and hif 
companions into wild beasts ; while Canens» in despair, 
wastes away, and is changed into a voice. 

* ' Picus, who once the Ausonian sceptre held, 

Could rein the steed, and fit him for the field. 

So like he was to what you see, that still 

We doubt if real, or the sculptor's skill. 

The graces in the finished piece, yon find, 2o5 

Are but the copy of his fairer mind. 

Four lustres scarce the royal youth could name, 

Till every love-sick nymph confessed a flame^ 

Oft for his love the mountain dryads sued, 

And every silver sister of the flood ; 260 
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Those of Numicus, Albula, and thoie 

Where Almo creeps, and hasty Nar overflows ; 

Where sedgy Aoio glides throngh smiling meads, 

Where shady Farfar rustles in the reeds ; 

And those that love the lakes, and homaga owe 265 

To the chaste goddess df the silyer bow. 

' ' In vain each nymph her brightest charms pnt ODy 
His heart no sovereign would obey but one. 
She whom Venilia, on Mount Palatine, 
To Janus bore, the fairest of his line ; 370 

Nor did her face alone her charms confess, 
Her voice was ravishing, and pleased no less. 
Whene'er she sung, so melting were her strains. 
The flocks, unfed, seem'd listening on the plains ; 
The rivers would stand still, the cedars bend ; 77^ 

And birds neglect their pinions to attend ; 
The savage kind in forest wilds grow tame ; 
And Ganens, from her heavenly voice, her name. 

' ' Hymen had now, in some ilUfated hour, 
Their hands united, as their hearts before. 280 

Whilst their soft moments in delights they waste, 
And each new day was dearer than the past, 
Picus would sometimes o'er the forests rove, 
And mingle sports with intervals of love. 
It chanced, as once the foaming boar he chased, 285 
His jewels sparkling on his Tynan vest, 
Lascivious Circe well the youth surveyed, 
As simpling on the flowery hills she stray'd : 
Her wishing eyes their silent message tell. 
And from her lap the verdant mischief fell. 900 

As she attempts at words, his courser springs 
O'er hills, and lawns, and ev'n a wish ontwings. 

^ < * Thou sbalt not ^scape me so,' pronounced the 
diame, 
* If plants have power, and spells be not a name.' 
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She said, and forthwith form'd a boar of air, 295 

That sought the covert with dissembled fear. 
Swift to the thicket Pious wings his way. 
On foot, to chase the visionary prey. 

* ' Now she invokes the daughters of the night. 
Does noxious juices smear, and charms recite, 900 
Such as can veil the moon's more feeble fire, 
Or shade the golden lustre of her sire. 
In filthy fogs she hides Ihe cheerful noon. 
The guard at distance, and the youth alone, — 
* By tkose lair eyes,' she cries, * and every grace 805 
That finish all the wonders of your face, 
! I conjure thee, hear a queen complain. 
Nor let the sun's soft lineage sue in vain/ 

* * * Whoe'er thou art,' replied the king, * forbear ! 
None can my passion with my Ganens share : 310 

She first my every tender wish possess'd. 
And found the soft approaches to my breast ; 
la nuptials blessTd, eacdi loose desire we shun. 
Nor time can end what ittnocence begun.' 

' * * Think not,' she cried, ' to saunter out a life 316 
Of form, with that domestic drudge — a wife ; 
My just revenge, dull fool, ere long shall show 
Wi^at ills we women, if refused, can do^ 
Think me a woman and a lover too. 
From dear successtiil spite we hope for ease, 320 

Nor fail to punish wh^re we iatl to please/ 

' ' Now twice to east she turns, as oft tO west ; 
Thrice waves her wand, as oft a charm express'd. 
On the lost youth her magic power she tries^ 
Aloft he springs, and wonders how he flics. 325 

On paantod plumes the woods he seej^s, and still 
The monarch oak he pierces with his bill. 
Thtts cfaaoged^ no more o'er Latiali lands he rejgtis ^ 
Of Picus nothiojg bat ^be nas&e reinaiiis. 
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' ' The winds from drisiing damp^ now purge the 
air, 330 

The mist subsides, the settling skies are fair ; 
The court their sovereign seek with arms in hand ; 
They threaten Circe, and their lord demand. 
Quick she invokes the spirits of the air. 
And twilight elves, that on dun wings repair 335 

To charnels, and the unhallow'd sepulchre. 

* * Now, strange to tell, the plants sweat drops of 
blood, 
The trees are toss'd from forests where they stood, 
Blue serpents o'er the tainted herbage slide, 
Pale glaring spectres on the ether ride, 340 

Dogs howl, earth yawns, rent rocks forsake their 

beds, 
And from their quarries heave their stubborn heads. 
The sad spectators, stiffened with their fears, 
She sees, and sudden every limb she smears. 
Then each of savage beasts the figure bears. 346 

^ ' The sun did now to western waves retire^ 
in tides to temper his bright world of fire. 
Canens laments her royal husband's stay, 
111 suits fond love with absence or delay. 
Where she commands, her ready people rnn ; 350 

She wills, retracts ; bids, and forbids anon. 
Restless in mind, and dying with despair. 
Her breasts she beats, and tears her flowing hair^ 
Six days and nights she wanders on, as chance 
Directs, without or sleep, or sustenance. 355 

Tiber at last beholds the weeping fair ; 
Her feeble limbs no more the mourner bear ; 
Stretched on his l]^nks, she to the flood complains^ 
And faintly tunes her voice to dying strains. 
The sickening swan thus hangs her silver wings^ 360 
Andy as she droopB> her elegy she tings. 
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Ere long sad Canens wastes to air ; whilst Fame 
The place still honors with her hapless name/ 

Here did the tender tale of Picus cease ; 
Ahove belief the wonder I confess. 365 

Again we sail, but more disasters meet. 
Foretold by Circe, to our suffering fleet* 
Myself unable further woes to bear, 
Declined the voyage, and am refuged here.' 



iENEAS ARRIVES IN ITALY. 

Latinus, king of Latinm, bestows the hand of his daughter on 
^neas, who is opposed by Tarnus, the affianced husband 
of the maiden — i£neas obtains a supply of auxiliary troops 
from the Etruscans ; while the Rutuli despatch an embassy 
to Diomed in behalf of Tumus. 

Thus Macareus. Now with a pious aim 370 

Had good Mae^s raised a funexal flame^ 
In honor of his hoary nurse's name. 
Her epitaph he fix'd ; and setting sail, 
Cajeta left, and catch'd at every gale. 

He steer'd at distance from the faithless shore, 375 
Where the false goddess reigns with fatal power^ 
And sought those grateful groves, that shade the plain, 
Where Tiber rolls majestic to the main, 
And fattens, as he runs, the fair champagne. 

His kindred gods the hero's wishes crown 380 

With fair Lavinia, and Latinus' throne ; 
But not without a war the prize he won. 
Drawn up in bright array the battle stands : 
Tumus with arms his prqmiaed wife demands. 
Etrurians, Latians equal fortune share, 386 

And doubtful long appears the fkce of war. 
Both powers from neighboring princes seek supplies^ 
And embassies Appoint £or netv .alUea. 
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^neas, for relief, Evander mores t 

His quarrel he asserts, his case apprdres. 390 

The bold Rutuiians, with an equal speedy 

Sage Venulus despatch to Diomed. 

The king, late griefs rerolriiig in his mind, 

These reasons for neutrality assign'd : 

* Shall I, of one poor dotal town possessed, 395 

My people thin, my wretched country waste ; 
An exiled prince, and on a shaking throne ; 
Or risk my patron's subjects, or my own ? 
You '11 grieve the harshness of our hap to hear ; 
Nor can I tell the tale without a tear, 409 



ADVENTURES OF DIOMEDES. 

r 

Diomed briefly recounts to the lEtutulian embassy the misfor- 
tunes he has encountered since the destruction of Troy. 

' After famed Ilium was by Argiv^ won. 

And flames had finished what thU swOrd begun ; 

Pallas, incensed, pursued us to the main , 

In vengeance of her violated fane. , 

Aleme Oileul" forced the Trojan maid, 405 

Yet all were ]^\inish'd for the brutal deed. 

A storm begins, the raging waves run high, 

The clouds look heavy, and benight the sky ; 

Red sheet» of lightning o^er the seas are spread. 

Our tackling yields, and wrecks at last succeed. 410 

'Tis tedious our disastrous state :to tell ; 

Ev'n Priam would have pitied what befell. 

Yet Pallas saved me from the swallowing main ; 

At home new wrongs to meet, as Fates ordain. 

Chased from my country, I once more repeat 415 

All sufferings seas could give, or war complete. 

For Venus, mindful of her wound, decreed 

Still new calamities sbeuld past Micce^d, 
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Agmon, impatienl through succeMire ills. 

With fury, love's origfat goddess thus reviles: 420 

* These plagues in ^te to Diomed are sent ; 

The crime is his, linfours the^punishment. 

Let each my friends her puny* spleen despise. 

And dare that proud dictator of the skies/ 

*The rest of Agmon's insolence complain, 425 

And of irreverence the wretch arraign. 
About to answer, his blaspheming throat 
Contracts, and shrieks in^some disdainful note. 
To his new skin a fleece of feathers clings, 
Hides his late arms, and lengthens into wings. 430 
The lower features of hia face extend. 
Warp into horn, and in a beak descend. 
Some arare experience Agmon's destiny, 
And wheeling in tl^e air^'like swans they fly: 
These thin remains to Dannus' realms I bring, 4;{5 
And here I reign, ai|»oori precarious king.' 



TRANSFORMATION OF APPULUS. 

The disrespectful treatment of the wood-nymphs 1^ Appulus 
is punished by his transformation into a wild olive-tree. 

Thus Diomedes. Venulus withdraws { 

Unsped the service of the common cause. 

Potj^oli he passes, and survey'd 

A c^ve long honor'd ibr its awful shade. 440 

Here trembling reeds exclude the piercing ray, 

Here streams in gentle falls through windings stray. 

And with a passing breath cool zephyrs play. 

The goatherd god frequents the silent place. 

As once the wood*nymphs of the sylvan race, 446 

Till Appulus with a dishonest air. 

And gross behavior, banish'd thence the fair : 

OVID. VOL. II. K 
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The bold buffoon, whene'er they tread the green^ 

Their motion mimics, but with jest obscene. 

Loose language oft he utters ; but ere long 450 

A bark in filmy net-work binds his tongue. 

Thus changed, a base wild olive he remains ; 

The shrub the coarseness of the clown retains. 



TROJAN SHIPS TRANSFORMED TO SEA-NYMPHS. 

TuRNus sets fire to the Trojan ships, which are transformed 
into sea deities by Cybele — iEneas, at length, surmounts all 
opposition, and is united to Lavinia. 

Meanwhile the Latians all their power prepare^ 

'Gainst fortune, and the foe to push the war. 455 

With Phrygian blood the floating fields they stain ; 

But, short of succors, still contend in vain. 

Turnus remarks the Trojan fleet ill mann'd, 

Unguarded, and at anchor near the strand ; 

He thought ; and straight a lighted brand he bore, 

And fire invades what 'scaped the waves before. 461 

The billows from the kindling prow retire ; 

Pitch, rosin, sear- wood on red wings aspire. 

And Vulcan on the seas exerts his attribute of fire. 

This when the mother of the gods beheld, 465 

Her towery crown she shook, and stood reveal'd ; 
Her brindled lions rein'd, unveil'd her head, 
And hovering o*er her favor'd fleet, she said : 
* Cease, Turnus, and the heavenly powers respect, 
Nor dare to violate what I protect. 470 

These galleys once fair trees on Ida stood, 
And gave their shade to each descending god. 
Nor shall consume ; irrevocable Fate 
Allots their being no determined date.' 474 

Straight peals of thunder heaven's high arches rend, 
The hailstones leap, the showers in spouts descend. 
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The winds with widen'd throats the signal give ; 

The cables break, the smoking vessels drive. 

Now, wondrous, as they beat the foaming flood, 

The timber softens into flesh and blood ; 480 

The yards and oars new arms and legs design ; 

A trunk the hull ; the slender keel a spine ; 

The prow a female fkce ; and by degrees 

The galleys rise green daughters of the seas. 

Sometimes on coral beds they sit in state, 485 

Or wanton on the waves they fear'd of late. 

The barks, that beat the seas are still their care. 

Themselves remembering what of late they were ; 

To save a Trojan sail in throngs they press, 

Bat smile to see Alcinous in distress. 490 

Unable were those wonders to deter 
The Latians from their unsuccessful war. 
Both sides for doubtful victory contend ; 
And on their courage and their gods depend. 
Nor bright Lavinia, nor Latihus' crown, 495 

Warm their great soul to war, like fair renown. 
Venns at last beholds her godlike son 
Triumphant, and the field of battle won ; 
Brave Turnus slain, strong Ardea but a name, 
And buried in fierce deluges of flame. 500 

Her towers, that boasted once a sovereign sway, 
The fate of fancied grandeur now betray. 
A famished heron from the ashes springs. 
And beats the ruin with disastrous wings. 
Calamities of towns distressed she feigns, 505 

And oft, with woful shrieks, of war complains. 
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DEIFICATION OF iENEAS. 

Tbb prayers of Veniti prevail, and £neas is admitted into 
the number of the gods, while his descendants sway the 
sceptre of Latium. 

Now had ^Eneas, as ordain'd by Fate, 

Survived the period of Saturnia's hate. 

And, by a sure irrevocable doom, 

Fix'd the immortal majesty of Rome. 510 

Fit for the station of his kindred stars, 

His mother goddess thus her suit prefers : 

^ Almighty arbiter, whose powerful nod 
Shakes distant earth, and bows our own abode ; 
To thy great progeny indulgent be, 615 

And rank the goddess-born a deity. 
Already has he view'd, with mortal eyes. 
Thy brother's kingdoms of the nether skies.^ 

Forthwith a conclave of the godhead meets. 
Where Juno in the shining senate sits. 620 

Remorse for past revenge the goddess feels ; 
Then thundering Jove the almighty mandate seals ; 
Allots the prince of his celestial line 
An apotheosis, and rites divine. 

The crystal mansions echo with applause, 526 

And, with her Graces, love's bright queen withdraws ; 
Shoots in a blaze of light along the skies. 
And, borne by turtles, to Laurentum flies : 
Alights, where through- the reeds Numicius strays^ 
And to the seas his watery tribute pays. 630 

The god she supplicates to wash away 
The parts more gross, and subject to decay, 
And cleanse the goddess-born from radical allay* 
The horned flood with glad attention stands. 
Then bids his streams obey their sires commands* 536 
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His better parts by lustral waves refined^ 
More pure, and nearer to ethereal mind. 
With gnms of fragrant scent the goddess strews, 
And on bis features breathes ambrosial dews, v 
Thus deified, new honors Rome decrees, 540 

Shrines, festivals ; and styles bim Indiges. 

AscaniuB now the Latian sceptre sways ; 
The Alban nation, Sylvius, next obeys. 
Then young Latinus : next an Alba came. 
The grace and guardian of the Alban name. 546 

Then Epitiis ; then gentle Capys reign'd ; 
Then Capetis the regal power sustained. 
l>jext he who perished on the Tuscan flood. 
And honored with his name the river god. 
Now haughty Remulus beg^n his reign, 550 

Who fell by thunder he aspired to feigii. 
Meek Acrota succeeded to the crown ; 
From peace endeavoring, more than arms^ renown, 
To Aventisms well resign'd his throne. 
The mount, on which he ruled, preserves his name, 
And Procas wore the regal diadem. 558 



STORY OF VERTUMNUS AND POMONA. 

VsRTUMNus prosecutes his suit to the nymph Pomona in the 

disguise of an old woman. 

A HAMADRYAD florisb'd in these days, 

Her name Pomona, from her woodland race. 

In garden culture none could so excel, 

Or from the pliant souls of plants so well ; 560 

Or to the fruit more generous flavors lend, 

Or teadh Hhe trees with nobler loads to bend; 

The nymph frequented not the flattering stream, 
Nor meads, the subject of a virgin's dream ; 
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But to such joys her nursery did ptefer, $65 

Alone to attend her vegetable care. 

A pruning-hook she carried in her hand, 

And taught the stragglers to obey command ; 

Lest the licentious, and unthrifty bough. 

The too-indulgent parent should undo. 570 

She shows, how stocks invite to their embrace 

A graft, and naturalise a foreign race 

To mend the savage teint ; and in its stead j 

Adopt new nature, and a nobler breed. 

Now hourly she observes her growing care, 575 

And guards the nonage from the bleaker air : 
Then opes her streaming sluices, to supply 
With .flowing draughts her thirsty family. 

Long had she labor'd to continue free 
From chains of love, and nuptial tyranny; 580 i 

And in her orchard's small extent immured, 
Her vow'd virginity she still secured, ' 

Oft would loose Pan, and all the brutal train 
Of satyrs, tempt her innocence in vain. 
Vertumnus too pursued the maid no less ; 585 

But with his rivals shared a like success. 
To gain access a thousand ways he tries ; 
Oft, in the hind, the lover would disguise. i 

The heedless lout comes shambling on, and seems | 

Just sweating from the labor of his teams. 590 ' 

Then, from the harvest of the mimic swain. 
Seems bending with a load of bearded grain. 
Sometimes a dresser of the vine he feigns. 
And lawless tendrils to their bounds restrains. 
Sometimes his sword a soldier shows ; his rod 505 
An angler ; still so various is the god. 
Now, in a/forehead cloth, some crone he seemff^ 
A staff supplying the defect of limbs ; 
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Admittance thus he gains ; admires the store 

Of fairest fruit ; the fair possessor more ; 600 

Then greets her with a kiss : the unpractised dame 

Admired a grandame kiss*d with such a flame. 

Now, seated hy her, he beholds a vine 

Around an elm in amorous foldings twine. 

' If that fair elm/ he cried, ' alone should stand, 605 

No grapes would glow with gold, and tempt the hand ; 

Or if that vine without her elm should grow, 

'Twould creep a poor neglected shrub below. 

* Be then, fair nymph, by these examples led ; 
Nor shun, for fancied fears, the nuptial bed. 610 

Not she for whom the Lapithites took arms. 
Nor Sparta's queen, could boast such heavenly 

charms. 
And if you would on woman's faith rely, 
None can your choice direct so well as I. 
Though old, so much Pomona I adore, 615 

Scarce does the bright Vertnmnus love her more. 
'Tis your fair self alone his breast inspires 
With softest wishes, and unsoil'd desires. 
Then fly all vulgar followers, and prove 
The god of seasons only worth your love : 620 

On my assurance well you may repose ; 
Vertumnus scarce Vertumnus better knows. 
True to his choice, all looser flames he flies ; 
Nor for new faces fashionably dies. 
The charms of youth, and every smiling grace 625 
Bloom in his features, and the god confess. 
Besides, he puts on every shape at ease ; 
But those the most that best Pomona please. 
Still to oblige her is her lover's aim ; 
Their likings and aversions are the same. 630 

Nor the fair fruit your burden'd branches bear, 
Nor all the youthful product of the year, 
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Could bribe his choioe ; yourself aloae can proye 

A fit reward for so refined a lore. 

Kelent, fair nymph, and with a kind regret, 635 

Think 'tis Vertumnus weeping at your feet. 

A tale attend, through Cyprus known, to prove 

How Venus once rerenged neglected love.' 



STORY OF IPHIS AND ANAXARETE. 

The disguised Vertumnus cautions his mistress from the in- 
dulgence of an unfeeling disregard to the sufferings of her 
lover by the example of Anaxarete, who is converted into a 
statue as a punishment for her pride — The god then re- 
sumes his natural shape, and Pomona renounces her pre- 
possessions in favor of a single life. 

' Iphis, of vulgar birth, by chance had view'd 

Fair Anaxarete of Teucer's blood. 640 

Not long had he beheld the royal dame 

Ere the bright sparkle kindled into flame. 

Oft did he struggle with a just despair, 

Unfix'd to ask, unable to forbear. 

But love, who flatters still bis own disease, 645 

Hopes all things will succeed he knows will please. 

Where'er the fair one haunts, he hovers there. 

And seeks her confidant with sighs, and prayer ; 

Or letters he conveys, that seldom prove 

Successless messengers in suits of love. 650 

' Now shivering at her gates the wretch appears, 
And myrtle garlands on the columns rears. 
Wet with a deluge of unbidden tears. 
The nymph more hard than rocks, more deaf than 

seas. 
Derides his prayers, insults his agonies ; 655 

Arraigns of insolence the aspiring swain. 
And takes a cxuel pleasure in his pain. 
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Resolved at last to finish bis despair. 
He thus upbraids the inexorable fair : 

* * O Anaxarete, at last forget 660 
The license of a passion indiscreet. 

Now triumph, since a welcome sacrifice 

Your slave prepares to oflfer to your eyes. 

My life, without reluctance, I resign ; 

That present best can please a pride like thine. 666 

But, O ! forbear to blast a flame so bright. 

Doomed never to expire but with the light. 

And you, great powers, do justice to my name ; 

The hours, you take from life, restore to fame.' 

* Then o'er the posts, once hung with wreaths, he 

throws 670 

The ready cord, and fits the fatal noose ; 
For death prepares ; and bounding from above. 
At once the wretch concludes his life and love. 

* Ere long the people gather, and the dead 

Is to his mourning mother's arms convey'd. 675 

First, like some ghastly statue she appears ; 

Then bathes the breathless corse in seas of tears. 

And gives it to the pile ; now as the throng 

Proceed in sad solemnity along, 

To view the passing pomp the cruel fair 680 

Hastes, and beholds her breathless lover there. 

Struck with the sight, inanimate she seems ; 

Set are her eyes, and motionless her limbs ; 

Her features without fire, her color gone. 

And, like her heart, she hardens into stone. 685 

In Salamis the statue still is seen, 

In the famed temple of the Cyprian queen. 

WamM by this tale, no longer then disdain, 

O nymph beloved, to ease a lover's pain. 

So may the frosts in spring your blossoms spare, 690 

And winds their rude autumnal rage forbear.' 
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The story oft Vertumnus urged in Tain, 
But then assumed his heavenly form again. 
Such looks, and lustre the bright youth adorn, 
As when with rays glad Phoebus paints the morn. 695 
The sight so warms the fair admiring maid. 
Like snow she melts :■ so soon can youth persuade. 
Consent, on eager wings, succeeds desire ; 
And both the lovers glow with mutual fire« 

LATIAN LINE. 

KoMULUs, having restored his grandfather Numitor to the 
throne, of which he had been unjustly dispossessed by his 
brother Amulius, at length succeeds to the crown. 

Now Procas yielding to the Fates, his son 700 

Mild Numitor succeeded to the crown. 

But false Amulius, with a lawless power, 

At length deposed his brother Numitor. 

Then Ilia's valiant issue, with the sword. 

Her parent re-enthroned, the rightful lord. 705 

Next Romulus to people Rome contrives ; 

The joyous time of Pales' feast arrives ; 

He gives the word to seize the Sabine wives. 

The sires enraged take arms, by Tatius led, 

Bold to revenge their violated bed. 710 

A fort there was, not yet unknown to fame, 

Caird the Tarpeian, its commander's name. 

This by the false Tarpeia was betray 'd, 

But death well recompensed the treacherous maid. 

The foe on this new-bought success relies, 715 

And, silent, march, the city to surprise. 

Saturnia's arts with Sabine arms combine ; 

But Venus countermines the vain design ; 

Intreats the nymphs that o'er the springs preside, 

Which near the fane of hoary Janus glide, 720 
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To send their saccors ; every nrn they drain, 
To stop the Sabines' progress, but in rain. 
The Naiads now more stratagems essay. 
And kindling sulphur to each source convey. 
The floods ferment, hot exhalations rise, 725 

Till from the scalding ford the army flies. 
Soon Romulus appears in shining arms. 
And to the war the Roman legions warms : 
The battle rages, and the field is spread 
With nothing but the dying and the dead* 730 

Both sides consent to treat without delay. 
And their two chiefs at once the sceptre sway. 
But Tatius by Lavinian fury slain, 
Great Romulus continued long to reign. 



ASSUMPTION OF ROMULUS. 

The god Mars translates Komulus to the skies, where ha is 
inrolled in the number of the gods under the name of Qui-^ 
rinus. 

Now warrior Mars his burnished helm puts on, 736 
And thus addresses heaven's imperial throne : 

' Since the inferior world is now become 
One vassal globe, and colony to Rome, 
This grace, O Jove, for Romulus I claim. 
Admit him to the skies, from whence he came. 740 
Long hast thou promised an ethereal state 
To Mars's lineage ; and thy word is fate.' 

The sire, that niles the thunder with a nod, 
Declared the fiat, and dismissed the god. 

Soon as the power armipotent surveyed 745 

The flashing skies, the signal he obey'd ; 
And leaning on his lance, he mounts his car, 
His fiery coursers lashing through the air. 
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Mount Palatine he gaina, and finda hia aoa 

Good laws enacting on a peaceful tbrone ; 750 

The scales of heavenly justice holding high^ 

With steady hand, and a discerning eye. 

Then vaults upon his car, and to the spheres^ 

Swift, as a flying shaft, Rome's founder bears. 

The parts more pure, in rising are refined, 7d5 

The gross and perishable lag behind. 

His shrine in purple vestments stands in view ; 

He looks a god, and is Quirinus now. 

ASSUMPTION OF HERSILIA. 

A SEAT in the celestial mansions is assigned to Hersilia^ the 
wife of Romulus, who assumes the name of Ora. 

£r£ long the goddess of the nuptial bed. 

With pity moved, sends Iris in her stead 760 

To sad Hersilia. Thus the meteor maid : 

^ Chaste relict! in bright truth, to heaven aUied, 
The Sabines' glory, and the sex's pride ; 
HonorM on earth, and worthy of the love , 
Of such a spouse, as now resides above, 765 

Some respite to thy killing griefii afford ; 
And if thou wouldst once more behold thy lord. 
Retire to yon steep mount, with groves o'erspread. 
Which with an awful gloom his temple shade.' 

With fear the modest matron lifts her eyes, 770 

And to the bright ambassadress replies : 

' O goddess, yet to mortal eyes unknown, 
But sure thy various charms confess thee one : 
O quick to Romulus thy votress bear. 
With looks of love he '11 smUe away my cafe : 775 
In whate'er orb he shines, my heaven is there.' 

Then hastes with Ins to the holy grove ; 
And up the mount Quirinal aa they move 
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A lambent flame glides downward through the air, 
And brightens with a blaze HersiHa's hair. 780 

Together on the bounding ray they rise. 
And shoot a gleam of light along the skies. 
With opening arms Quirinus met his bride. 
Now Ora named, and pressM her to his side. 



BOOK XV. 

TRANSLATED BY DRYDBK. 
PYTHAGOREAN PHILOSOPHY. 

The Pythagorean Bystam of philosophy, which is here minutely 
described, is adopted and taught by Numa, who is chosen 
by the Romans to be the saccessor of Romulus. 

A KINO is sought to guide the growing state. 

One able to support the public weight, 

And fill the throne where Romulus had sate. 

Renown, which oft bespeaks the public voice, 

Had recommended Numa to their choice: 5 

A peaceful pious prince ; who not content 

To know the Sabine rites, his study bent 

To cultivate his mind ; to learn the laws 

Of Nature, and explore their hidden cause. 

Urged by this care, his country he forsook, 10 

And to Crotona thence his journey took. 

Arrived, be first inquired the founder's name 

Of this new colony, and whence he came. 

Then thus a senior of the place replies 

(Well read, and curious of antiquities) : 15 

' 'Tis said, Alcides hither took his way 

From SpaiB> aad drove along his conquer'd prey ; 
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Then, leaving in the fields his grazing cows, 

He sought himself some hospitable bouse : 

Good Croton entertained his godlike guest ; 20 

While he repaired his weary limbs with rest. 

The hero, thence departing, bless'd the place ; 

' And here,' he said, ' in time's revolving race, 

A rising town shall take his name from thee.' 

Revolving time fulfiird the prophecy. 25 

For Myscelos, the justest man on earth, 

Alemon's son, at Argos had his birth. 

Him Hercules, arm'd with his club of oak, 

O'ershadow'd in a dream, and thus bespoke : 

' Go, leave thy native soil, and make abode 30 

Where ^Esaris rolls down his rapid flood.' 

He said ; and sleep forsook him, and the god. 

Trembling he waked, and rose with anxious heart ; 

His country laws forbade him to depart. 

What should he do ? 'twas death to go away, ' 35 

And the god menaced if he dared to stay. 

All day he doubted, and when night came on, 

Sleep, and the same forewarning dream, began : 

Once more the god stood threatening o'er his head ; 

With added curses if he disobey'd. 40 

Twice warn'd, he studied flight ; but would convey 

At once his person and his wealth away : 

Thus while he linger'd his design was heard ; 

A speedy process form'd, and death declared. 

Witness there needed none of his offence ; 45 

Against himself the wretch was evidence : 

Condemned, and destitute of human aid. 

To him for whom he suffer'd thus he pray'd : 

' ' O power, who hast deserved in heaven a throne, 
Not given, but by thy labors made thy own^ 50 

Pity thy suppliant, and protect his cause. 
Whom thoa hast made obnoxious to the laws.' 
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* A custom was of old, and still remains, 
Which life or death hy suffrages ordains : 
White stones and black within an urn are cast; 55 
The first absolve, but fate is in the last. 
The judges to the common urn bequeath 
Their votes, and drop the sable signs of death ; 
The box receives all black, but, pourM from thence. 
The stones came candid forth, the hue of innocence. 
Thus Alemonides his safety Won, 61 

Preserved from death by Alcumena's son : 
Then to his kinsman god his vows he pays. 
And cuts with prosperous gales the Ionian seas : 
He leaves Tarentum favor'd by the wind, 65 

And Thurine bays, and Temises, behind ; 
Soft Sybaris, and all the capes that stand 
Along the shore, he makes in sight of land ; 
Still doubling, and still coasting, till he found 
The mouth of ^saris, and promised ground ; 70 

Then saw, where, on the margin of the flood. 
The tomb that held the bones of Croton stood : 
Here, by the gods' command, he built, and wall'd 
The place predicted ; and Crotona call'd. 
Thus fame, from time to time, delivers down 75 

The sure tradition of the Italian town. 

' Here dwelt the man divine, whom Samos bore. 
But now self-banish'd from his native shore. 
Because he hated tyrants, nor could bear 
The chains, which none but servile souls will wear. 80 
He, though from heaven remote, to heaven could move. 
With strength of mind, and tread the abyss above ; 
And penetrate, with his interior light. 
Those u^per depths which Nature hid from sight : 
And what he had observed and learned from thence, 
Loved in familiar language to dispense. S6 
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' The crowd with silent admiration stand. 
And heard him as they heard their god's command ; 
While he discoursed of Heaven's mysterious laws, 
The world's original, and Nature's cause ; 90 

And what was God ; and why the fleecy snows 
In silence fell, and rattling winds arose ; 
, What shook the stedfast earth, and whence began 
The dance of planets round the radiant sua ; 
If thunder was the voice of angry Jove, 95 

Or clouds with nitre pregnant, burst above ; 
Of these, and things beyond the comonon reach. 
He spoke, and charm'd his audience with his speech. 

' He first the taste of flesh from tables drove, 
And argued well, if arguments could move : 100 

' O mortals, from your fellows' blood abstain, 
Nor taint your bodies with a food profane. 
While corn and pulse by nature are bestow'd, 
And planted orchards bend their willing load ; 
While labor'd gardens wholesome herbs produce, 105 
And teeming vines afford their generous juice ; 
Nor tardier fruits of cruder kind are lost. 
But tamed with fire, or mellow'd by the frost ; 
While kine to pails distended udders bring, 
And bees their honey redolent of spring ; 110 

While earth not only can your needs supply. 
But lavish of her store, provides for luxury ; 
A guiltless feast administers with ease, 
And without blood is prodigal to please. 
Wild beasts their maws with their slain brethren fill ; 
And yet not all, for some refuse to kill ; 116 

Sl\^ep, goats, and oxen, and the nobler steed. 
On browse, and corn, and flowery meadows feed. 
Bears, tigers, wolves, the lion's angry brood. 
Whom Heaven indued with principles of blood, 120 
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He wisely sunder'd from the rest, to yell 

In forests, and in lonely caves to dwell ; 

Where stronger beasts oppress the weak by might, \ \ 

And all in prey and purple feasts delight. 

* * O impious ase ! to Nature's laws opposed, 125 [ i 
Where bowels are in other bowels closed : * ! 
Where fattened by their fellows' fat, they thrire ; i 
Maintained by murder, and by death they live. \ 
'Tis then for naught, that mother earth provides ' 
The stores of all she shows, and all she hides, 130 ! 
If men with fleshy morsels must be fed, I 
And chaw with bloody teeth the breathing bread : 
What else is this, but to devour our guests. 
And barb'rously renew Cyclopean feasts ! 
We, by destroying life, our life sustain; 136 
And gorge the ungodly maw with meats obscene. 

* * Not so the golden age, who fed on fruit. 
Nor durst with bloody meals their mouths pollute. 
Then birds in airy space might safely move. 
And timorous hares on heaths securely rove : 140 
Nor needed fish the guileful hooks to fear. 
For all was peaceful ; and that peace sincere. 
Whoever was the wretch (and cursed be he) 
That envied first our food's simplicity. 
The essay of bloody feasts on brutes began, 145 
And after forged the sword to murder man. 
Had he the sharpened steel alone employed 
On beasts of prey, that other beasts destroyed ; 
Or man invaded with their fangs and paws. 
This had been justified by Nature's laws 150 
And self-defence : but who did feasts begin 
Of flesh, he stretch'd necessity to sin. 
To kill man-killers man has lawful power, 
But not the extended license to devour. 

OVID. VOL. II. h 
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' * 111 habits gather by unseen degrees, 155 

As brooks make rivers, rivers run to seas. 
The sow, with her broad snout, for rooting up 
The intrusted seed, was judged to spoil the crop, 
And intercept the sweating farmer's hope : 
The covetous churl, of unforgiving kind, 160 

The offender to the bloody priest resigned : 
Her hunger was no plea : for that she died. 
The goat came next in order to be tried : 
The goat had cropped the tendrils of the vine : 
In vengeance laity and clergy join, 165 

Where one had lost his profit, one his wine. 
Here was at least some shadow of offence ; 
The sheep was sacrificed on no pretence, 
But meek and unresisting innocence. 
A patient, useful creature, born to bear 170 

The warm and woolly fleece, that clothed her mur- 
derer ; 
And daily to give down the milk she bred, 
A tribute for the grass on which she fed. 
Living, both food and raiment she supplies, 
And is of least advantage when she dies. 175 

' ' How did the toiling ox his death deserve, 
A downright simple drudge, and born to serve ? 
O tyrant ! with what justice canst thou hope 
The promise of the year, a plenteous crop ; 179 

When thou destroy 'st thy laboring steer, who till'd 
And ploughed with pains, thy else ungrateful field ? 
From his ye^ reeking neck, to draw the yoke. 
That neck with which the surly clods he broke ; 
And to the hatchet yield thy husbandman, 
Who finished autumn, and the spring began. Idd 

' ' Nor this alone ! but Heaven itself to bribe, 
We to the gods our impious acts ascribe : 
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First recompense with death their creatures' toil ; 

Then call the bless'd above to share the spoil : 

The fairest victim must the powers appease^ 190 

(So fatal ^tis sometimes too much to please !) 

A purple fillet his broad brows adorns, 

With flowery garlands crown'd, and gilded horns : 

He hears the murderous prayer the priest prefers, 

But understands not 'tis his doom he hears: 196 

Beholds the meal betwixt his temples cast 

(The fruit and product of his labors past) ; 

And in the water views perhaps the knife, 

Uplifted to deprive him of his life ; 

Then broken up alive, his entrails sees 200 

Torn out, for priests to inspect the gods' decrees. 

' ' From whence^ O mortal men, this gust of blood 
Have you derived, and interdicted food ? 
Be taught by me this dire delight to shun, 
Warn'd by my precepts, by my practice won : 206 
And when you eat the well-deserving beast, 
Think on the laborer of your field you feast ! 

' ' Now since the god inspires me to proceed. 
Be that, whate'er inspiring power, obeyed : 
For I will sing of mighty mysteries, 210 

Of truths conceaFd before, from human eyes, 
Dark oracles unveil, and open all the skies. 
Pleased as I am to walk along the sphere 
Of shining stars, and travel with the year. 
To. leave the heavy earth, and scale the height 216 
Of Atlas, who supports the heavenly weight ; 
To look from upper light, and thence survey 
Mistaken mortals wandering from the way, 
And wanting wisdom, fearful for the state 
Of future things, and trembling at their fate ! 220 

' ' Those I would teach ; and by right reason bring 
To think of death as but an idle thing. 
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WLy tlins affrighted i^t an empty name, 

A dream of darkneaa, and fictitious flame ? 

Vain themes of wit, which but in poems pass, 225 

And fables of a world that noTor was ? 

What feels the body when the soul expires. 

By time oormpted, or consumed by fires ? 

Nor dies the spirit, but new life repeats 

Id other forms, and only changes seats. 230 

* * Ev'n I, who these mysterious truths declare. 
Was once Euphorbus in the Trojan war ; 

My name and lineage I remember well. 

And how in fight by Sparta's king I fell. 

In Argive Juno's fane I late beheld S35 

My buckler bung on high, and own'd my former shield. 

* * Then death, so call'd, is but old matter dress'd 
In some new figure, and a varied vest: 

Thus all thiQgs are but alter'd, nothing dies ; 

And here and there the unbodied spirit flies, 240 

By time, or force, or sickness dispossessed. 

And lodges, where it lights, in man or beast ; 

Or hunts without, till ready limbs it find, 

And actuates those according to their kind ; 

From tenement to tenement is toss'd, 245 

The soul is etill the same, the figure only lost : 

And, as the soften'd wax new seals receives. 

This face assumes, and that impression leaves ; 

Now caird by one, now by another name ; 

The form is only changed, the wax is still the same. 

So death, so call'd, can but the form defaoe ; -251 

The immortal soul flies out in empty space, 

To seek her fortune in some other place. 

' ' Then let not piety be put to flight. 
To please the taste of glutton appetite ; 2d5 

Biit suffer iamiUe souls secure to dwell, 
Lest from their seats yoor pareais you expel ; 
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With rabid hvmget feed upon your kind, 
Or from a beast dislodge a brother's mind. 

^ ' And since, like Typhis parting from the shol^, 
la ample seas I sail, and depths untried before, 261 
This let me farther add, that Nature knows 
No stedfast station, but or ebbs or flows : 
Ever in motion ; she destroys her old, 
And casts new figures in another mould* 265 

Ev^n times are in perpetual flux, and run, 
Like rivers from their fountain, rolling on ; 
For time, no more than streams, is at a stay ; 
The flying hour is ever on her way : 
Add as the fountain still supplies her store, 270 

The wave behind impels the wave before : 
Thus in successiTe coarse the minntes rtin, 
And urge their predecessor minutes on. 
Still moving^ ever new 9 for former things 
Are set aside, like abdicated kings ; 275 

And every moment alters what i« done^ 
And innovates some act, till then unknown^ 

' ' Darkness we see emerges into light. 
And shining suns descend to sahkr night ; 
Ev'n heaven itself receives another dye, 280 

When wearied animals in slumbei's lie 
Of ftiidnight ease : another, when the grey 
Of morn preludes the splendor of the day. 
The disk of Phoebas, when he climbs on high, 
Appears at first but as a bloodshot eye ; 295 

And when his chariot downward drives' to bed, 
His ball is with the same suffusion red ; 
But mounted high in his meridian race, 
All bright he shines, and with a better face ; 
For there, pare partides of ether fl»tr, 2dO 

F«r from the infection «f the world below. 
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' ' Nor equal ligbt the unequal moon adorus. 
Or in her waxing, or her waning horns ; 
For erery day she wanes, her face is less ; 
But gathering into globe, she fattens at increase. 295 

' ' Perceivest thou not the process of the year, 
How the four seasons in four forms appear, 
Resembling human life in every shape they wear ? 
Spring first, like infancy, shoots out her head. 
With milky juice requiring to be fed : 300 

Helpless, though fresh, and wanting to be led. 
The green stem grows in stature, and in size. 
But only feeds with hope the farmer's eyes ; 
Then laughs the childish year with flowerets crown'd, 
And lavishly perfumes the fields around. d05 

But no subst^antial nourishment receives ; 
Infirm the stalks, unsolid are the leaves. 

' ' Proceeding onward whence the year began, 
The summer grows adult,'and ripens into man. 
This season, as in men, is most replete 310 

With kindly moisture, and prolific heat. 

* * Autumn succeeds, a sober tepid age. 
Not froze with fear, nor boiling into rage ; 
More than mature, and tending to decay. 
When our brown locks repine to mix with odious grey. 

' * Last, winter creeps along with tardy pace ; 316 
Sour is his front, and furrow'd is his face : 
His scalp, if not dishonored quite of hair, 
The ragged fieece is thin ; and thin is worse than bare. 

' ' Ev'n our own bodies daily change receive, 320 
Some part of what was theirs before, they leave ; 
Nor are to-day what yesterday they were ; 
Nor the whole same to-morrow will appear. 

* ' Time was when we were sow'd, and just began 
To show the promise of a future man ; 326 
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Then Nature's hand (fermented as it was) 

Moulded to shape the soft coagulated mass ; 

And when the little man was fully form'd. 

The breathless embryo with a spirit warm'd ; 

But when the mother's throes begin to come, 330 

The creature, pent within the narrow room, 

Breaks his blind prison, pushing to repair 

His stified breath, and draw the living air; 

Cast on the margin of the world he lies, 

A helpless babe, but by instinct he cries. 335 

He next essays to walk, but downward pressed 

On four feet imitates his brother beast : 

By slow degrees he gathers from the ground 

His legs, and to the rolling chair is bound ; 

Then walks alone ; a horseman now become, 340 

He rides a stick, and travels round the room. 

In time he vaunts among his youthful peers ; 

Strong boned, and strung with nerves, in pride of 

years. 
He runs with mettle his first merry stage, 
Maintains the next, abated of his rage, 345 

But manages his strength, and spares his age. 
Heavy the third, and stiff, he sinks apace, 
And though 'tis downhill all, but creeps along the 

race. 
Now sapless on the verge of death he stands, ^ 
Contemplating his former feet and hands ; 350 

And, Milo like, his slacken *d sinews sees. 
And withered arms, once fit to cope with Hercules, 
Unable now to shake, much less to tear, the trees. 

' ' So Helen wept, when her too faithful glass 
Reflected on her eyes the ruins of her face : 355 

* * Thy teeth, devouring Time, thin«, envious Age, 
On things below still exercise your rage : 
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With Tenom'd grinders you corrupt year meat. 
And then, at lingering meals, the morsels eat. 

^ ' Nor those, which elements we'cail, abide^ 960 
Nor to this figure, nor to that are tied ; 
For this eternal world is said, of old, 
But four prolific principles to hold. 
Four different bodies ; two to heaven ascend. 
And other two down to the centre tend : 365 

Fire first with wings expanded mounts on high. 
Pure, void of weight, and dwdls in upper sky ; 
Then air, because unclogg'd in empty space. 
Flies after fire, and claims the second place : 
But weighty water, as her nature guides, 370 

Lies on the lap of earth ; and mother earth subsides. 

* ' All things are mix'd of these, which all contain, 
And into these are all resolved again : 

Earth rarifies to dew ; expanded more, 

The subtle dew in air begins to soar ; 376 

Spreads, as she flies, and weary of her name 

Jglxtenuates still, and changes into flame ; 

Thus having by degrees perfection won. 

Restless they soon untwist the web they spun. 

And fire begins to lose her radiant hue, 380 

Mix'd with gross air, and air descends to dew ; 

And dew condensing, does her form forego. 

And sinks a heavy lump of earth below. 

* * Thus are their figures never at a stand. 

But changed by Nature's innovating hand ; 885 

All things are altered, nothing is destroy'd. 
The shifted scene for some new show employ'd. 

* ' Then, to be born is to begin to be 
Some other thing we were not formerly : 

And what we call to die, is not to appear, 390 

Or be the thing that formerly we were. 
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Those very elements, wbicb we partake 

Alive, when dead some other bodies make : 

Translated grow, bare sense, or can discourse ; 

But deatb on deatbless substance bas no force. 995 

* ' Tbat forms are cbanged, I grant ; tbat nothihg 
can 
Continue in tbe figure it began : 
The golden age to silver was debased, 
To copper that ; our metal came at last. 

' * The face of places, and their forms decay; 400 
And that is solid earth that once was sea ; 
Seas in their turn, retreating from the shore, 
Make solid land» what ocean was before ; 
And far from strands are shells of fishes found, 
And rusty anchors fix'd on mountain ground : 406 

And what were fields before, now wash'd and worn 
By falling floods from high, to valleys turn. 
And crumbling still descend to level lands ; 
And lakes, and trembling bogs, are barren sands; 
And the parch'd desert floats in streams unknown, 
Wondering to drink of waters not her own. 411 

* ' Here Nature living fountains opes ; and there 
Seals up the wombs, where living fountains were : 
Or earthquakes stop their ancient course, and bring 
Diverted streams to feed a distant spring. 415 

So Lycus, swallow'd up, is seen no more. 
But far from thence knocks out another door* 
Thus Erasinus dives ; and blind in earth 
Runs on, and gropes his way to second birth, 
S(arts dp in Argos' meadS, and shakes his locks 420 
Around the fields, and fattens all the flocks. 
So Mysus by another way is led. 
And, grown a river, now disdains his head ; 
Forgets his bumble birth, his name forsakes. 
And the proud title of Caieus takes. 4S6 
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Large Ameoane, impure with yellow sands. 
Runs rapid often, and as often stands ; 
And here he threats the drunken fields to drown ; 
And there his dugs deny to give their liquor down. 

* * Anigros once did wholesome draughts afford, 430 
But now his deadly waters are abhorr'd : 
Since, hurt by Hercules, as &me resounds. 
The Centaurs in his current wash'd their wounds. 
The streams of Hypanis are sweet no more. 
But brackish lose the taste they had before. 435 

Antissa, Pharos, Tyre, in seas were pent. 
Once isles, but now increase the continent ; 
While the Leucadian coast, main land before. 
By rushing seas is severed from the shore. 
So Zancle to the Italian earth was tied, 440 

And men once walk'd where ships at anchor ride ; 
Till Neptune overlooked the narrow way. 
And in disdain pour'd in the conquering sea. 

' * Two cities, that adorn'd the Achaian ground, 
Buris, and Helice, no more are found, 445 

But whelm'd beneath a lake, are sunk and drown 'd ; 
And boatmen, through the crystal water, show 
To wondering passengers the walls below. 

' < Near Troezen stands a hill, exposed in air 
To winter winds of leafy shadows bare : 450 

This once was level ground : but (strange to tell) 
The included vapors, that in caverns dwell. 
Laboring with colic pangs, and close confined. 
In vain sought issue for the rumbling wind : 
Tet still they heaved for vent, and heaving still 455 
Enlarged the concave, and shot up the hill ; 
As breath extends a bladder, or the skins 
Of goats are blown to inclose the hoarded wines : 
The mountain yet retains a mountain's face. 
And gathered rubbish heals the hollow space. 460 
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Of many wonders, which I heard, or knew, 

Retrenching niost, I will relate but few : 

What, are not springs with qualities opposed. 

Endued at seasons, and at seasons lost ? 

Thrice in a day thine. Amnion, change their form, 465 

Gold at high noon, at morn and evening warm : 

Thine, Athaman, will kindle wood, if thrown 

On the piled earth, and in the waning moon. 

The Thracians have a stream, if any try 

The taste, his hardened bowels petrify ; 470 

Whatever it touches, it converts to stones. 

And makes a marble pavement where it runs. 

* * Crathis, and Sybaris, her sister flood. 
That slide through our Calabrian neighbor wood, 
With gold and amber dye the shining hair, 475 
And thither youth resort: (for who would not be 

fair?) 

* ' But stranger virtues yet in streams we find. 
Some change not only bodies, but the mind : 
Who has not heard of Salmacis obscene. 

Whose waters into women soften men ? 480 

Or iEthiopian lakes, which turn the brain 
To madness, or in heavy sleep constrain? 
Clytorian streams the love of wine expel, 
(Such is the virtue of the abstemious well,) 
Whether the colder nymph, that rules the flood 485 
Extinguishes, and balks the drunken god ; 
Or that Melarapus (so have some assured) 
When the mad Prootides with charms he cured. 
And powerful herbs, both charms, and simples cast • 
Into the sober spring, where still their virtues last. 

^ ' Unlike effects Lyncestis will produce ; 491 

Who drinks his waters, though with moderate use, 
Reels as with wine, and sees with double sight ; 
His heels too heavy, and his head too light. 
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Ladon, once Pbeneus, an Arcadian streamy 496 

(Ambiguous in the effects, as in the name,) 
By day is wholesome beverage, but is thought 
By night infected, and a deadly draught. 

*' * Thus running rivers, and the standing lak«, 
Now of these virtues, now of those partake: 600 

Time was (and all things Time and Fate obey) 
When fast.Ortygia floated on the sea; 
Such were Cyanean isles, when Typhis steer'd 
Betwixt their straits, and their collision fear'd ; 
They swam where now they sit; and firmly joiii'd, 
Secure of rooting up, resist the wind* 50<) 

Nor iEtna, vomiting sulphureous fire, 
Will ever belch ; for sulphur will expire 
(The veins exhausted of the liquid store) : 
Time was, she east no flames; in time will cast no 
more. , 510 

' ' Fdr whether eai^th's an animal, and air 
Imbibes, her lungs with coolness to repair, 
And what she sucks remits, she still required 
Inlets for air, and outlets for her fires ; 
When tortured with coilvtilsive fits she shakes^ 616 
That motion choked the vent, till other vent she makes : 
Or when the windi in hollow caves are closed, 
And subtile spirits find that way oppoaed. 
They toas up flints in air ; the flints that hida 
The seeds of fire, thus toss'd in air, collide, 690 

Kindling the sulphur, till the fuel spent, 
The cave ia cooPd, and the fierce winds relent. 

* ^Or whether sulphur, catching fire, feeds on 
Its unctuous parts, till all the matter gone. 
The flames ao more asoefid ; for earth suppKea 5^ 
The fat that feeds them ; and When earth denies 
That food, by length of time consumed, the fire 
Famish'd for want of fuel mtist expire. 
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' ' A race of men there are, as fame baa told. 
Who shivering suffer Hyperborean cold, 690 

Till nine times bathing in Minerva's laiie, 
Soft feathers, to defend their naked sides they take. 
Tis said, the Scythian wives (believe who will) 
Transform themselves to birds by magic skill ; 
Smear'd over with an oil of wondrous might, 635 

That adds new pinions to their airy flight. 

' ' But this by sure experiment we know. 
That living creatures from corruption grow : 
Hide in a hollow pit a slaughtered steer. 
Bees from his putrid bowels will appear ; 540 

Who, like their parents, haunt the fields, and bring 
Their honey harvest home, and hope another spring. 
The warlike steed is multiplied, we find. 
To wasps, and hornets of the warrior kind. 
Cut from a crab his crooked claws, and hide 645 

The rest in .earth, a scorpion thence will glide. 
And shoot his sting ; his tail in circles toss'd 
Refers the limbs his backward father lost ; 
And worms, that stretch on leaves their filmy.loom. 
Crawl from their bags, and butterfiies become. 650 
fiv'n slime begets the frog's loqiiacious race : 
Short of their feet at first, in little space 
With arms, and legs endued, long leaps they take, 
Raised on their hinder part, and swim the lake. 
And wavies lep^l ; for Nature gives their kind, 556 
To that intent, a length of legs behind. 

* ' The cubs of bears a living lump appear, 
When whelp'd, and no determined figure wear. 
Their mother licks them into shape, and givos 
As much of form, as she herself receives. 500 

* * The grubs from their sexangular abode 
Crawl out wifininh'd^ lake the maggot's brood : 
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Trunks without limbs ; till time at leisure brings 
The thighs they wanted, and their tardy wings. 

* * The bird, who draws the car of Juno, vain 565 
Of her crown'd head, and of her starry train ; 

And he that bears the artillery of Jove, 

The strong-pounced eagle, and the hilling dove ; 

And all the feather'd kind, who could suppose 

(But that from sight, the surest sense, he knows) 570 

They from the included yolk, not ambient white, arose? 

* * There are, who think the marrow of a man. 
Which in the spine, while he was living, ran. 
When dead, the pith corrupted will become 

A snake, and hiss within the hollow tomb. 575 

' * All these receive their birth from other things ; 
But from himself the phoenix only springs : 
Self-born, begotten by the parent flame 
In which he burn'd, another, and the same ; 
Who not by corn, or herbs his life sustains, 680 

But the sweet essence of amoroum drains ; 
And watches the rich gums Arabia bears. 
While yet in tender dew they drop their tears. 
He, (his five centuries of life fulfill'd,) 
His nest on oaken boughs begins to build, 585 

Or trembling tops of palm ; and first he draws 
The plan with his broad bill, and crooked claws, 
Nature's artificers ; on this the pile 
Is form'd, and rises round, then with the spoil 
Of cassia, cinnamon, and stems of nard 590 

(For softness strew'd beneath), his funeral bed is 

rear'd : 
Funeral and bridal both ; and all around 
The borders with corruptless myrrh are crown'd. 
On this incumbent, till ethereal flame 
First catches, then consumes the costly frame : 505 
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Consumes biro too, as on the pile he lies ; 
He lived on odors, and in odors dies. 

' ' An infant phoenix from the former springs, 
His father's heir, and from his tender wings 
Shakes off his parent dust, his method he pursues, 600 
And the same lease of life on the same terms renews. 
When grown to manhood he begins his reign. 
And with stiff pinions can his flight sustain ; 
He lightens of its load the tree that bore 
His father's royal sepulchre before, 605 

And his own cradle : this with pious care 
Placed on his back, he cuts the buxom air, 
Seeks the sun's city, and his sacred church. 
And decently lays down his burden in the porch. 

' ' A wonder more amazing would we find ? 610 

The bysena shows it, of a double kind: r 

The thin chamelion fed with air, receives 
The color of the thing to which he cleaves. 

*" ' India when conquer'd, on the conquering god 
For planted vines the sharp-eyed lynx bestowed, 616 
Whose moisture shed before it touches earth 
Congeals in air, and gives to gems their birth. 
So coral soft, and white in ocean's bed. 
Comes harden'd up in air, and glows with red. 

' *" All changing species should my song recite ; 620 
Before I ceased, would change the day to night. 
Nations and empires fiorish, and decay, 
By turns command, and in their turns obey; 
Time softens hardy people ; time again 
Hardens to war a soft, un warlike train. 6*25 

Thus Troy for ten long years her foes withstood. 
And, daily bleeding, bore the expense of blood : 
Now for thick streets it shows an empty space. 
Or, only filled with tombs of her own perish'd race, 
Herself becomes the sepulchre oi what she was. 630 
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' ' Mycene, Sparta, Tbebes, of mighty fame. 
Are vanisb'd out of substance into name ; 
And Dardan Rome, that just begins to rise- 
On Tiber's banks, in time shall mate the slues ; 
3^idening her bounds, and working on her way, 635 
Ev'n now she meditates imperial sway : 
Yet this is change, but she by changing thrives, 
Like moons new-born, and in her cradle strivea 
To fill her infant horns : an hour shall come. 
When the round world shall be contain'd in Rome. 640 

* ' For thus old saws foretel, and Helenus 
Anchises' drooping son enlivened thus. 
When Ilium now was in a sinking state. 
And he was doubtful of bis future fate : 
' O goddess born ! with thy hard fortune strive ; 645 
Troy never can be lost, and thou alive. 
Thy passage thou shalt free through fire and sword. 
And Troy in foreign lands shall be restored : 
In. happier fields a rising town I see 
Greater than whate'er was, or is, or e'er shall be ; 650 
And Heaven yet owes the world a race derived fron 

thee. 
Sag^s and chiefs, of other lineage born. 
The city shall extend, — extended, shall adorn : 
But from lulus he must draw his breath. 
By whom thy Rome shall rule the conquer'd earth ; 
Whom Heaven will lend mankind, on earth to 
reign, 656 

And late require the precious pledge again.' 
This Helenus to great uEneas told. 
Which I retain, e'er since in other mould 
My soul was clothed ; and now rejoice to view 660 
My country walls rebuilt, and Troy revived anew, 
Raised by the fall, decreed by loss to gain, 
Enslaved but to be free, and conquer'd but to r^ign. 
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' * Ti» time my hftrd-tnonth^d conrsei^s to centrol, 
Apt to run riot, afid transgress the goal ; Odd 

And therefore I oonclude, whatever lies 
In earth, or flits in air, or fills the skies, 
All suffer ehaage ; and we that are of soul 
And body mixM, are members of the whole : 
Then when our sirea or graftdsires shall forsake 670 
The forms of men, and brutal figares take, 
Thus housed, securely let their spirits rest, 
Nor violate thy father in the beast. 
Thy friend, thy brother, any of thy kin ; 
If none of these, yet there *s a man within : e7& 

spare to make a Thyestsean meal, 
To inclose his body, and his soul eltpel. 

* * 111 customs by degrees to habits rise, 
111 habits soon become exalted vice : 
What more advance can mortals make in stn, 680 

So near perfection, who with blood begin ? 
Deaf to the calf that lies beneath the knife. 
Looks up, and from her butcher begs her life ; 
Deaf to the harmless kid, that, ere he dies. 
All methods to procure thy mercy tries, 685 

And imitates in vain thy children's cries? 
Where will he Stop, who feeds with household bread. 
Then eats the poultry which before he fed ? 
Let plough thy steers, that when they lose Hieir 

breath. 
To Nature, not to thee, they may impute their 
death. 690 

Let goats for food their loaded udders lendj^ " 
And sheep from winter cold thy sides defend ; 
Bat neither springes, nets, nor snares, employ. 
And be no more ingenious to destroy. 
Free as in air, let birds on earth remain, 605 

Nor let insidious glue their wings constrain ; 

OVID. VOL. II. M 
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Nor opening hounds the trembling stags affright, 

Nor purple feathers intercept his flight ; 

Nor hooks concealed in baits for fish prepare. 

Nor lines to heave them twinkling up in air. 700 

* * Take not away the life you cannot give ; 
For all things have an equal right to live : 
Kill noxious creatures, where 'tis sin to save ; 
This only just prerogative we have : 
But nourish life with vegetable food, 705 

And shun the sacrilegious taste of blood/ ' 
These precepts by the Samian sage were taught, 
Which godlike Numa to the Sabines brought, 
And thence transferred to Rome, by gift his own ; 
A willing people, and an offer'd throne. 710 

O happy monarch ! sent by Heaven to bless 
A savage nation with soft arts of peace ; 
To teach religion, rapine to restrain, 
Give laws to lust, and sacrifice ordain : 
Himself a saint, a goddess was his bride ; 715 

And all the Muses o'er his acts preside. 

BY CALCOTT. 
STORY OF HIPPOLYTUS. 

HippoLYTus, rejecting with horror the advances of his step- 
mother Phasdra, is accused by her of the guilt which he has 
refused to contract— The angry Theseus intreats Neptune 
to punish the incontinence of his son, and the innocent 
youth is thrown from his chariot and dashed to pieces- 
He is afterwards restored to life by Diana, who disguise* 
his features, and bestows on him immortal existence. 

Advanced in years he died ; one common date 

His reign concluded, and his mortal state. 

Their tears plebeians and patricians shed, 

And pious matrons wept their monarch dead. 720 
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Hia mournful wife, her sorrows to bewail. 
Withdrew from Rome, and sought the Arician vale : 
Hid in thick woods, she made incessant moans, 
Disturbing Cynthia's sacred rites with groans. 724 
How oft the nymphs, who ruled the wood and lake, 
Reproved her tears, and words of comfort spake ! 
' How oft, in vain/ the son of Theseus said, 
' Thy stormy sorrows be with patience laid ; 
Nor are thy fortunes to be wept alone ; 
Weigh others' woes, and learn to bear thine own. 730 
Be mine an instance to assuage thy grief: 
Would mine were none! yet mine may bring re- 
lief. 
' You 'ye heard, perhaps, in conversation told, 
What once befell Hippolytus of old ; 
To death by Theseus' easy faith betray *d, 735 

And caught in snares his wicked stepdame laid. 
The wondrous tale your credit scarce may claim. 
Yet, strange to say, in me behold the same 
Whom amorous Phaedra oft had pressed in vain, 
My father's honor and my own to stain ; 740 

Till, seized with fear, or by revenge inspired, 
She charged on me the crimes herself desired. 
Expeird by Theseus, from his home I fled. 
With heaps of curses on my guiltless head. 
Forlorn, I sought Pitthean Trcezen's land, 745 

And drove my chariot o'er Corinthus' strand ; 
When from the surface of the level main 
A billow rising, heaved above the plain. 
Rolling and gathering, till so high it swell'd, 
A mountain's height the enormous mass excell'd ; 750 
Then bellowing, burst, when from the summit cleaved, 
A horned bull his ample chest upheaved : 
His mouth and nostrils storms of briny rain, 
Expiring, blew. Dread horror seized my train* 
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I stood unmoved. My father's croel dooiti 766 

Claim'd all my soul, nor fear could find a roam* 
Amazed, a while my trembling coursers stocrd^ 
With priok'd-up ears, contemplating the flood ; 
Then, starting sudden fVom the dreadful Tiew, 
At once like lightning from the seas they flew, 760 
And o'er the craggy rocks the rattling chariot drew. 
In vain to stop the hot-^mouth'd steeds I tried, 
And, bending backward, all my strength applied; 
The frothy foam in driving flakes distains 
The bits and bridles, and bedews the reins. 785 

But though as yet untamed they run, at length 
Their heady rage had tired beneath my strength, 
Whea in the spokes a stump entangling, tore 
The shattered wheel, and from its axle bore. 
The shock impetuous toss'd me from the seat, 774) 

Caught in the reins, beneath my horses' feet ; 
Then streteh'd, the well-knit limbs in pieces haled ; 
Part stuck behind, and part the chariot tfaii'd. 
Till, midist my cracking joints and breaking bones, 
I breathed away my wearied saul in groans. 775 

No part distinguish'd from the rest was found, 
But all my parts a universal wound. 

' Now say, self- tortured nymph, can you conpara 
Our griefs as equal, or in justice dare? 
I saw besides the darksome realms of wo, 7B6 

And bathed my wounds in smoking streama below. 
There I had stay'd, nor second life enjoy 'd. 
But Paean's son his wondrous aift employ'd. 
To light restored, by medicinal skill, 
In spite of Fate, and rigid Pluto's will, 78* 

The invidious object to preserve from view, 
A misty cloud around me Cynthia threw ; 
And lest my sight should stir my foes to rage. 
She stamp'd my visage with the maiks of a^. 
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My former hue wm changed, and for it sbowa 700 

A set of features and a face unknown. 

A while the goddess stood in doubt, or Crete, 

Or Delos' isle, to choose for my retreat, 

Delos and Crete refused, this wood she chose, 

Bade me my former luckless name depose, 795 

Which kept alive the memory of my woes ; 

Then said : ' Immortal life he thine, and thou, 

Hippolytus once call'd, he Virhius now/ 

Here then a god* hut of the inferior race, 

I aerre ray goddess, and attend her chase/ ^00 



£6ERIA TRANSFORMED TO A FOUNTAIN. 

Egebia, the wife of Numa, while lamenting the ]o9s of bar 
bysband, is changed by Apollo into a fountain. 

But others' woes were useless to appease 

Egeria's grief, or set her mind at ease : 

Beneath the hill all comfortless she laid ; 

The dropping tears her eyes inoessant shed, 

Till pitying Phoshus eased her pious wo, 805 

naw'd to a spring, whose streams for ever fiow. 

The nymphs and Virhius like amaeement fill'd, 
As seized the swains who Tyrrhene furrows till'd, 
When heaving up, a clod was seen to roll. 
Untouched, self*moyed, and big with human soul. 8tO 
The spreading mass, in former shape deposed, 
Began to shoot, and arms and legs disclosed, 
Tilly form'd a perfect man, the living mould 
Oped its new mouth, and future truths foretold ; 
And, Tages named by natives of the place, 615 

Taught arts prophetic to the Tuscan race. 

Or such as once by Romulus was shown, 
Who saw his lanee with sprouting leaves o'ergrown, 
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When fix'd in eartb the point began to shoot. 
And, growing downward, turn'd a fibrous root ; 8^0 
While spread aloft, the branching arn^s display'd, 
O'er wondering crowds, an unexpected shade. 



BY SIR SAMUEL GARTH. 

STORY OF CIPPUS. 

A NOBLE Roman, named Cippus, while retaming rictorioos to 
the city finds horns growing on his forehead, which are 
pronounced hy the soothsayers to foretel his future reign 
if he should enter Rome— Unwilling to enslave his country, 
he voluntarily hanishes himself; and a large portion of 
land without the city walls is allotted for his support by 
the grateful senate. 

Or as when Cippus in the current viewM 

The shooting horns that on his forehead stood, 

His temples first he feels, and, with surprise, 825 

His touch confirms the assurance of his eyes. 

Straight to the skies his horned front he reara^ 

And to the gods directs these pious prayers : 

* If this portent be prosperous, O decree 
To Rome the event ; if otherwise, to me.' 830 

An altar then of turf he hastes to raise ; 
Rich gums in fragrant exhalations blaze ; 
The panting entrails crackle as they fry. 
And boding fumes pronounce a mystery. 
Soon as the augur saw the holy fire, 835 

And victims with presaging signs expire, 
To Cippus then he turns his eyes with speed, 
And views the horny honors of his head ; 
Then cried ; * Hail, conqueror ! thy call obey ; 
Those omens I behold presage thy sway : 840 

Rome waits thy nod, unwilling to be free. 
And owns thy sovereign power as Fate's decree.' 
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He said ; and Cippus, starting at the event, 
Spoke in these words his picas discontent : 

* Far hence, ye gods, this execration send, 845 
And the great race of Romulus defend. 

Better that I in exile live abhorr'd. 

Than e'er the capitol should style me lord.' 

This spoke, he hides with leaves his omen'd head ; 
Then prays ; the senate next convenes, and said : 850 

* If angtir^ can foresee, a wretch is come, 
Designed by destiny the bane of Rome. 

Two horns (most strange to tell) his temples crown : 

If e'er he pass the walls, and gain the town, 

Your laws are forfeit that ill-fated hour, 865 

And liberty must yield to lawless power. 

Your gates he might have enter'd ; but this arm 

Seized the usurper, and withheld the harm. 

Haste, find the monster out, and let him be 

Condemn'd to all the senate can decree ; 800 

Or tied in chains, or into exile thrown, 

Or by the tyrant's death prevent your own.' 

The crowd such mnrmurs utter as they stand. 
As swelling surges breaking on the strand : 
Or as when gathering gales sweep o'er the grove, 865 
And their tall heads the bending cedars move. 
Each with confusion gazed, and then began 
To feel his fellow's brows, and find the man. 
Cippus then shakes his garland ofi^, and cries, 
* The wretch you want I offer to your eyes.* 870 

The anxious throng look'd down, and, sad in 
thought. 
All wish'd they had not found the sign they sought. 
In haste, with laurel wreaths his head they bind : 
Such honor to such virtue was assign'd. 
Then thus the senate : * Hear, O Cippus, hear : 875 
So godlike is thy tutelary care, 
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That siDce in Kpne thyself forbidfl thy itay. 

For thy abode those acres we convey 

The plongh'Share can surround, the labor of a day. 

In deathless records thou sbalt stand inroU'd ; 880 

And Rome's rich posts aball sbine witb horns of gold.' 



BY WiXSTEp. 

OCCASION OP ESCULAPIUS BEING BROUGHT TO 

ROME. 

Tbs city of Kome is deUvened from a pUgrue by the pres^n^e 
of Esculapius, who willingly accompanies the Roman am- 
bassadors from Epidaarus in the form of a serpent. 

Melodiqus paids of Pindus, who inspiro 

The flowing strains, and tun^ the vQcal lyre, 

Tradition's secrets are unlocked to you, 

Old tales revive, and ages past ren^w ; 8^ 

You who can hidden causes best expounds 

Say, whence the isle wh^cb TibQI^ ^ows around* 

Its altars with a heavenly straAg^r graced» 

And in our shrines the god of physic placed. 

A wasting plagqe infected liatium's skiep ; ^$0 

Pale, bloodless looks were seen, ^itb ghastly eyes ; 
The dire disease's marks eacb vis^e wore. 
And the pure bipod was changed to putrid gore : 
In vain were bun^an remedies applied ; 
In vain the power of healing berbs w^s tried : S96 

Wearied with death, U)«y seek Ci^lesti^ ahi. 
And visit Phoebus in bis Delphic shade ; 
In ^be world's centre sacred Pelpbos standSi 
And ^ves its oraqles to distant lands : 
Here they implore the god, with fervent vows, 900 
His salutary power to interpose, 
And end a great afflicte4 c^ty'^ wp^s* 
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The holy temple 8u4den tremors provefl ; 

The laorel grove and all its quivers moved ; 

In hollow sounds the priestess thus began, IK15 

Aad through each bosom thrilling horrors ran : 

* The assistance, Roman, which you here implore, 

Seek from another, and a nearer shore ; 

Relief must be implored, and suceor won. 

Not from Apollo, but Apollo's son ; 810 

My son, to Latium borne, shall brieg redress; 

Go with good omens, and expert sueeess.' 

When these clear oracles the senate knew. 
The sacred tripod's counsels they pur$ue, 
Depute a pious and a chosen hand, 91^ 

Who sail to Epidaurus' neighboring land. 
Before the Grecian elders when they stood, 
They pray them to bestow the healing god : 
' Ordai<i'd was he to save Ausonia's state ; 
So pf<»mised Delphos, and unerring Fate/ 990 

Opinions various their debates enlarge ; 
Some plead tp yield to Rome the sacred charge ; 
Others, tenacious of th^if country's wealth* 
Refuse to grant the power who guards its health. 

While dubious they remain'd» the wasting light 995 
Withdtevv^ before the growing shades of night ; 
Thick darkness notv obscured the dusky skies : 
New Roman, closed in sleep were mortal eyes. 
When healtVs auspicious god appears to thee. 
And thy glad dreams his form celestial see: 090 

In his left heod, a rural staff pre/lerr'd, 
fils right is seen to stroke his decent beard. 
' Dismiss,' said he, with mildnees all divine, 
' Dismiss your fe4rs ; I come, and leave my shrine. 
This serpent view,' that with ambitious play 986 

My staff encircksymur]^ him every way; 
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His form, though larger, nohler, I 'U assume, 
And changed, as gods should be, bring aid to Rome/ 
Here fled the vision, and the vision's flight 
Was followed by the cheerful dawn of light. 040 

Now was the morn with blushing streaks o'erspread. 
And all the starry fires of heaven were fled ; 
The chiefs perplex'd, and fill'd with doubtful care. 
To their protector's sumptuous roofs repair, 
By genuine signs implore him to express, 945 

What seats he deigns to choose, what land to bless : 
Scarce their ascending prayers had reach'd the sky ; 
Lo, the serpentine god, erected high ! 
Porerunning hissings his approach confessed ; 
Bright shone his golden scales, and waved his lofty 
crest ; 950 

The trembling altar his appearance spoke ; 
The marble floor, and glittering ceiling shook ; 
The doors were rock'd ; the statue seem'd to nod ; 
And all the fabric own'd the present god ; 
His radiant chest he taught aloft to rise, 955 

And round the temple cast his flaming eyes : 
Struck was the astonish'd crowd ; the holy priest, 
His temples with white bands of riband dress'd. 
With reverent awe the power divine confess'd ! 
' The god ! the god !' he cries ; ' all tongues be still ! 
Each conscious breast devoutest ardor fill ! 961 

O beauteous ! O divine ! assist our cares, 
And be propitious to thy vot'ries prayers !* 
All with consenting hearts, and pious fear, 
The words repeat, the deity revere : 905 

The Romans in their holy worship join'd. 
With silent awe, and purity of mind : 
Gracious to them, his crest is seen to nod. 
And, as an earnest of his care, the god, 
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Thrice hissing, vibrates thrice his forked tongue ; 970 
And now the smooth descent he glides along : 
Still on the ancient seats he bends his eyes, 
In which his statue breathes, his altars rise ; 
His long-loved shrine with kind concern he leaves, 
And to forsake the accustomed mansion grieves : 976 
At length his sweeping bulk in state is borne 
Through the throng'd streets, which scattered flowers 

adorn; 
Through many a fold he winds his mazy course, 
And gains the port and moles, which break the ocean's 

force. 
'Twas here he made a stand, and having viewM 980 
The pious train, who his last steps pursued, 
Seem'd to dismiss their zeal with gracious eyes, 
While gleams of pleasure in his aspect rise. 

And now the Latian vessel he ascends ; 
Beneath the weighty god the vessel bends : 985 

The Latins on the strand great Jove appease. 
Their cables loose, and plough the yielding seas : 
The high-reared serpent from the stern displays 
His gorgeous form, and the blue deep surveys ; 
The ship is wafted on with gentle gales, 9^ 

And o'er the calm Ionian smoothly sails ; 
On the sixth morn the Italian coast they gain. 
And touch Lacinia, graced with Juno's fane ; 
Now fair Calabria to the sight is lost, 
And all the cities on her fruitful coast ; 996 

Thfey pass at length the rough Sicilian shore, 
The Brutiau soil, rich with metallic ore. 
The famous isles, where JSolus was king. 
And Pssstus blooming with eternal spring : 
Minerva's cape they leave, and Gaprea^'s isle, 1000 
Campania^ on whose hills the vineyards Smile, 
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The citff which Alpid^s' spoils fid<»rB, 

Naples, for soft delight and pleasure biHH ; 

Fair Stabiae, with Cameaa sibyls' seats, 

And Baia's tepid baths, and greeo retreats ; 1005 

Lin|er«upi next they reach , where balmy gunu 

Pistil from mastiic trees* and spread perfumes : 

Cajeta, from the nurse so named for whom 

With piOtts oare j^neas raised a tomb, 

Yulturne, whose whirlpools suck the numerous sands. 

And Traehas, and Minturnas's marshy lands, 1011 

And Fprmia's coast is left, and Circe's plain. 

Which yet remembers her enchanting reign ; 

To Anti^mi last, hiA course the pilot guidea. 

Here, while the anchored vessel safely rides, 1j015 
(For i)ow the ruffled deep portends a storm,) 
The spiry g^d unfolds his spheric form. 
Through large indentiogs draws his lubrie train. 
And seeks (be refuge of Apollo's fane ; 
The fane is situate on the yellow shora : 1030 

When the sea smiled, and the winds raged no more, 
He le^es his father's hospitable lands, 
And fiirrows, with his rftttling scales, the #aodf 
Along the coast ; ai kngth tba ship reg»ina. 
And sails to Tibur, and Lavinium's plains* iOSd 

Here mingling crowds to meet their patron oame, 
Ev'n the chaste guardians of tlie Vestal flanate. 
From every part tumultuous they repair, 
Apd joyful acclamations rend the. air : 
Along the flow'ry banks, on either side, 1090 

Where the tall ship floats on the swelling tide. 
Disposed in decent order altars rise, 
And crackHng incense, as it mounts the skies. 
The air with sweets refreshes ; while^the knife. 
Warm with the victim's blood, lets out the streaming 
life. 1035 
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The world's great nistreis, Rome, receives him now; 
On the mast's top reclined he waves his brow. 
And from that height surveys the great abodes, 
And mansions, worthy of residing gods. 
The land, a narrow neck, itself extends, MM6 

Round which his course tlie stream divided bends ; 
The stream's two arms, on either side, are seen, 
Stretch'd out in equal length ; the land between. 
The isloi, so calFd, from henee derives its name : 
'Twas here the salatary serpent came ; 1€4S 

Nor sooner has he left the Latian pine. 
But he assumes again his form divine. 
And now no more the drooping city mourns, 
Joy is again restored, and health returns. 



DEIFICATION OF JULIUS C^SAEL 

Vknits, unable to arrest the impending death of Julius Csesar, 
procures his admission into the celestial mansions. 

But Esculapius w^ a foreign power: 1060 

In his own city Caesar we adore : 

Him arms and arts alike renown'd beheld. 

In peace conspicuous, dreadful in the field ; 

His rapid conquests, and swiftr-finish'd wars. 

The hero justly fix'd among the stars ; \0^ 

Yet is his progeny his greatest fame ; 

The son immortal makes the father's name. 

The sea-girt Britons, by his couraze tamed, 

For their high rocky cliffs, and fierceness famed ; 

His dreadful navies, which victorious rode 1060 

O'er Nile's affrighted waves and seven -sooreed fiood ; 

Numidia, and the spacious realms regained, 

Where Cinyphia or flows, or Juba reign 'd ; 
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The powers of titled Mithridates broke, 
And Pontus added to the Roman yoke ; 1065 

Triumphal shows decreed, for conquests won. 
For conquests, which the triumphs still outshone ; 
These are great deeds ; yet less, than to have given 
The world a lord, in whom, propitious Heaven, 
When you decreed the sovereign rule to place, 1070 
You bless'd with lavish bounty human race. 

Now lest so great a prince might seem to rise 
Of mortal stem, his sire must reach the skies ; 
The beauteous goddess, that iEneas bore, 
Foresaw it, and foreseeing did deplore ; 1076 

For well she knew her hero's fate was nigh, 
Devoted by conspiring arms to die. 
Trembling, and pale, to every god she cried : 
' Behold, what deep and subtle arts are tried, 
To end the last, the only branch that springs 1080 

From my lulus, and the Dardan kings ! 
How bent they are ! how desperate to destroy 
All that is left me of unhappy Troy ! 
Am I alone by Fate ordain 'd to know 
Uninterrupted care and endless wo ? 1086 

Now from Tydides' spear I feel the wound : 
Now Ilium's towers the hostile flames surround : 
Troy laid in dust, my exiled son I mourn. 
Through angry seas, and raging billows borne ; 
O'er the wide deep his wandering course he bends ; 
Now to the sullen shades of Styx descends ; 1091 

With Turnus driven at last fierce wars to wage. 
Or rather with unpitying Juno's rage. 
But why record I now my ancient woes ? 
Sense of past ills in present fears I lose ; 1096 

On me their points the impious daggers throw ; 
Forbid it, gods, repel the direful blow : 
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If by carsed weapons Nunia's priest expires. 
No longer shall ye burn, ye vestal fires.' 

While such complainings Cypria's grief disclose, 
In each celestial breast compassion rose : 1101 

Not gods can alter Fate's resistless will ; 
Yet they foretold by signs the approaching ill. 
Dreadful were heard, among the clouds, alarms 
Of echoing trumpets, and of clashing arms ; 1 106 

The sun's pale image gave so faint a light. 
That the sad earth was almost veil'd in night ; 
The ether's face with fiery meteors glow'd ; 
With storms of hail were mingled drops of blood ; 
A dusky hue the morning star overspread, 1110 

And the moon's orb was stain'd with spots of red ; 
In every place portentous shrieks were heard, 
The fatal warnings of the infernal bird ; 
In every place the marble melts to tears ; 
While in the groves, revered through length of years. 
Boding and awful sounds the ear invade, 1116 

And solemn music warbles through the shade ; 
No victim can atone the impious age. 
No sacrifice the wrathful gods assuage ; 
Dire wars and civil fury threat the state ; 1 120 

And every omen points out Caesar's fate : 
Around each hallowed shrine, and sacred dome, 
Night-howling dogs disturb the peaceful gloom ; 
Their silent seats the wandering shades forsake, 
And fearful tremblings the rock'd city shake. 1126 

Yet could not, by these prodigies, be broke 
The plotted charm, or stay'd the fatal stroke ; 
Their swords the assassins in the temple draw : 
Their murdering hands nor gods nor temples awe ; 
This sacred place their bloody weapons stain, 1130 
And Virtue falls, before the altar slain. 
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'Twas now ftiir Cypria, with her woes oppressed. 
In raging anguish smote her heavenly breast ; 
Wild with distracting fears, the goddess tried 
Her hero in the ethereal clond to hide ; 1136 

The cloud, which youthful Paris did conceal. 
When Menelans Brged the threatening steel ; 
The clo«d, which once deceived Tydides' sight. 
And saved JBneas in the unequal fight. 

When Jove : ' In vain, fair daughter, you essay 
To o'errule Destiny's unconquer'd sway: 1141 

Your doubts to banish, enter Fate's abode; 
A privilege to heavenly powers allowed ; 
There you shall see the records graved, in length, 
On iron and solid brass, with mighty strength ; 1 14& 
Which heaven and earth's concussion shall endnre, 
Maugre all shocks, eternal, and secure : 
There, on perennial adamant designed. 
The various fortunes of your race you '11 find : 
Well I have merk'd them, and will now relate 1 1M 
To thee the settled laws of future fate. 
He, goddess, for whose death the Fates ^oo blaine, 
Has finished his determined course with fame : 
To thee 'tis given at length, that he shall shine 
Among the gods, and grace the worshipp'd shtide : 
His son to all his greatness shall be heir, 1166 

And worthily succeed to empire's care : 
Ourself will lead his wars, resolved to aid 
The brave avenger of his father's shade : 
To him its fV^edom Mutina shall owe, 11^ 

And Decius his auspicious condttct know ; 
His dreadful powers shall shake Pharsalia's pladfl, 
And drench in gore Philippi's fields again i 
A mighty leader, in Sicilians flood. 
Great Pompey's warlike son, shall be subdued : 1 16& 
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Eg3rpt's soft queen, adorned with fatal charms, 

Shall mourn her soldiers' ansuccessfnl arms : 

Too late shall find her swelling hopes were vain. 

And know, that Rome o'er Memphis still mnst reign : 

What name I Afric, or Nile's hidden head ? 1170 

For as both oceans roll, his power shall spread : 

All the known earth to him shall homagre pay. 

And the seas own his nniversal swajr : 

When cruel war no more disturbs mankind, 

To ciril studies shall lie b«nd his mind ; 1 175 

With equal justice guardian laws ordain, 

And by his great example vice restrain : 

Where wMl his bounty or his goodfiess end ? 

To times unbora bis generous views extend ; 

The virtues of his heir our praise engage, 1180 

And promise blessings to the coming age : 

Late shall he in his kindred orbs be placed, 

With Pylian years, and crowded honors graced. 

Meantime, your hero's fleeting spirit bear. 

Fresh horn his woornds, and change it to a star : 1185 

So shall great Julius rites divine assume, 

And from the skies eternal smile oa Rome.' 

This spoke ; the goddess to the s<^ate fleur ; 
Where, her fair form concealed from mortal view, 
Her Caesar's beatenly part she mado her care, 1190 
^or left the recent soul to waste to air ; 
But bore it upwards to its native skies : 
Glowing with new-born fires she saw it rise ; 
Forth springing from her bosom up it flew, 
And, kindliqg as it soar'd, a comet grew : 1 105 

Above the lunar sphere it took its ftigbt» 
And shot behind it a long trail of light. 
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REIGN OF AUGUSTUS, IN WHICH OVID FLORISHED. 

Th£ superiority of Augustus to his great predecessor is in- 
sisted on by the courteous poet. 

Thus raised, his glorious offspring Julius riew'd, 

Beneficently great, and scattering good, 

Deeds, that his own surpass'd, with joy beheld, 1200 

And his large heart dilates to be excell'd. 

What though this prince refuses to receive 

The preference, which his juster subjects give ; 

Fame uncontrolled, that no restraint obeys, 

The homage, shunn'd by modest virtue, pays^ 1205 

And proves disloyal only in his praise. 

Though great his sire, him greater we proclaim : 

So Atreus yields to Agamemnon's fame ; 

Achilles so superior honors won. 

And Peleus must submit to Peleus' son: 1210 

Examples yet more noble to disclose. 

So Saturn was eclipsed, when Jove to empire rose : 

Jove rules the heavens, the earth Augustus sways ; 

Each claims a monarch's, and a father's praise. 

Celestials, who ibr Rome your cares employ ; 1215 
Ye gods, who guarded the remains of Troy ; 
Ye native gods, here born, and fix'd by Fate; 
Quirinus, founder of the Roman state ; 
O parent Mars, from whom Quirinus sprung ; 
Chaste Vesta, Caesar's household gods among 1220 
Most sacred held ; domestic Phoebus, thou. 
To whom with Vesta chaste alike we bow ; 
Great guardian of the high Tarpeian rock< ; 
And all ye powers, whom poets may invoke ; 
O grant, that day may claim our sorrows late, 1225 
When loved Augustus shall submit to Fate, 
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Visit those seats, where gods and heroes dwell, 
And leave, in tears, the world he ruled so well ! 

THE POET CONCLUDES. 

Otid concludes with a rapturous anticipation of the renown 
which will follow the publication of this work. 

The work is finished, which nor dreads the rage 

Of tempests, fire, or war, or wasting age ; 123() 

Come, soon or late, death's undetermined day. 

This mortal being only can decay ; 

My nobler part, my fame, shall reach the skies, 

And to late times with blooming honors rise : 

Whatever the unbounded Roman power obeys, 1235 

All climes and nations shall record thy praise : 

If 'tis allow'd to poets to divine, 

One half of round eternity is mine. 
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TRANSLATED BY POPE. 

fiAPPHO TO PHAON. 

Thb |^o«tes8 Sappho, forsaken by her lover Phaon, who was 
gone from Lesbos to Sicily, and resolved, in despair, to 
drown herself, writes this letter to him before she dies. 

Sa>, lovely youth, that dost my heart command, 

Caa Phaon's eyes forget his Sappho's hand ? 

Mist then her name the wretched writer prove ? 

Tt thy remembrance lost, as to thy love ! 

Ask, not the cause that I new numbers choose, 6 

The lute neglected, and the lyric muse ; 

Love taught my tears in sadder notes to flow-, 

And tuned my heart to elegies of wo. 

I burn, I burn, as when through ripen'd corn 

By driving winds the spreading flames are borne ! 10 

Phaon to ^Etna's scorching fields retires, 

While I consume with more than ^Etna's fires ! 

No more my soul a charm in music finds ; 

Music has charms alone for peaceful minds : 

Soft scenes of solitude no more can please ; 15 

Love enters there, and I 'm my own disease : 

No more the Lesbian dames my passion move, 

Once the dear objects of my tender love ; 

All other loves are lost in only thine. 

Ah youth, uograteful to a flame like mine ! . 20 
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Whom would not all those blooming charms surprise. 

Those heavenly looks, and dear deluding eyes ? 

The harp and bow would you like Phoebus bear, 

A brighter Phoebus Phaon might appear ; 

Would you with iyy wreathe yoor flowing hair, 25 

Not Bacchus self with Phaon could compare : 

Yet Phoebus loved, and Bacchus felt the flame ; 

On^ Daphne warm'd, and one the Cretan dame : 

Nymphs that in verse no more could rival me, 

Than ev'n those gods contend in charms with thee. 30 

The Muses teach me all their softest lays. 

And (he wide world resounds with Sappho's praise. 

Though great Alcasus more sublimely sings. 

And strikes with bolder rage the sounding strings. 

No less renown attends the mofing lyre, 95 

Which Cupid tunes, and Venus does inspire. 

To me what Nature has in charms denied 

Is well by wit's more lasting charms supplied* 

Though short my stature, yet my name extends 

To heaven itself, and earth's remotest ends. 46 

Brown as I am, an Ethiopian dame 

Inspired young Perseus with a geaerovs flame. 

Turtles and doves of differing hoes unite. 

And glossy jet is pair'd with shining white. 

If to no charms thou wilt thy heart resign, 4& 

But su<ih as merit, such as equal thine. 

But none, alas ! by none thou canst be moved, 

Phaon alone by Phaon must be loved ! 

Yet once thy Sappho could thy cares employ. 

Once in her arms you centred all your joy : 60 

Still all those joys to my remembrance move. 

For oh ! how vast a memory has love ? 

My music, then, you could for ever hear, 

And all my words were music to your ear. 
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You «topp'd with kisMs my enchantittg tongue, 66 

And foimd my kisses sireeler than my song. 

The fair Siciliaas now thy soul inflame ; 

Why was I born, ye gods, a Lesbian dame ? 

But ah bewal'e, Sicilian nymphs ! nor boast 

That wandering heart which I so lately lost ; 60 

Nor be with all those tempting words abused ; 

Those tempting words were all to Sappho used. 

And you thltt rule Sicilians happy plains. 

Have pity, Venns, on your poet's pains ! 

Shall Fortane still in one sad tenor run, 65 

And still increase the woes so soon begun ? 

Inured to soriows from my tender years. 

My parent's ashes drank my early tears ; 

My brother next, neglecting wealth and fame, 

Ignobly burn'd in a destructire fiamok 70 

An infant daughter late my griefs increased, 

And all a mother's cares distract my breast. 

Alas, what more could Fate itself impose. 

But thee, the last and greatest of my woes? 

No more my robes in waving pun^ flow, . 75 

Nor on my hand the ^arkling diamonds glow ; 

tlo more my locks in ringlets curl'd difluse 

The costly sweetness of Arabian dews ; 

Nor bcaids of gold the varied tresses bind. 

That flydisorder'd with the wanton wind : 80 

For whom should Sappho use such arts as these ; 

He 's gone, whom only ^e desired to please ! 

Cupid's light darts my tender bosom mote. 

Still is there cause for Sappho still to love : 

So from my birth the sistera fix'd my doom, 86 

And gave to Venus all my life to come ; 

Or while my muse in melting notes complains. 

My heart relents, and answers to my Strains, 
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By cbanns like thine which all my son! have won. 

Who might not — ah ! who would not be undone ? 90 

For those, Aurora Gephalus might scorn, 

And with fresh blushes paint the conscious mom. 

For those might Cynthia lengthen Phaon's sleep, > 

And bid Endymion nightly tend his sheep. 

Venus for those had rapt thee to the skies, 95 

But Mars on thee might look with Venus' eyes. 

O scarce a youth, yet scarce a tender boy ! 

O useful time for lorers to employ ! 

Pride of thy age, and glory of thy race. 

Gome to these arms, and melt Id this embrace ! 100 

The vows you never will return, receive ; 

And take at least the love thou wilt not give. 

See, while I write, my words are lost in tears ; 

The less my sense, the more my love appears. 

Sure 'twas not much to bid one kind adieu 105 

(At least to feig^ was never hard to you). 

' Farewell, my Lesbian love !' you might have saijl. 

Or coldly thus, ' Farewell, O Lesbiai^ maid !' 

No tear did you, no parting kiss receive, 

Nor knew I then how much I was to grieve. 1 10 

No gift on thee thy Sappho could confer. 

And wrongs and woes were all you left with her. 

No charge I gave you, and no charge could give. 

But this ; * Be mindful of our loves, and live.^ 

Now by the Nine, those powers adored by roe, 115 

And Love, the god that ever waits on thee. 

When first I heard (from whom I hardly knew) 

That you were fled, and all my joys with you. 

Like some sad statue, speechless, pale, I stood ; 

Grief chill'd my breast, and stopp'd my freezing blood ; 

No sigh to rise, no tear had power to flow $ 121 

Fix'd in a stupid lethargy of wo. 
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But when its way the impetuous passion found, 

I rend my tresses, and my breast I wound ; 

I rave, then weep, I curse, and tlien complain, 125 

Now swell to rage, now melt in tears again. 

Not fiercer pangs distract the mournfal dame, 

'Whose first-born infant feeds the funeral flame. 

My scornful brother with a smile appears. 

Insults my woes, and triumphs in my tears; 190 

His hated image ever haunts my eyes. 

And ' Why this grief? thy daughter lives ;' he cries. 

Stung with my lore, and furious with despair, 

All torn my garments, and my bosom bare. 

My woes, thy crimes, I to the world proclaim ; 135 

Such inconsistent things are love and shame ! 

'Tis thou art all my care, and my delight, 

My daily longing, and my dream by night : 

night more pleasing than the brightest day* 
When fancy gives what absence takes away, 140 
And dressed in all its visionary charms. 

Restores my fair deserter to my arms ! 

But when with day the sweet delusions fly, 

And all things wake to life and joy, but I, 

As if once more forsaken, I complain, 145 

And close my eyes, to dream of you again. 

Then frantic rise, and like some fury rove 

Through lonely plains, and through the silent grove ; 

As if the silent grove, and lonely plains. 

That knew my pleasures, could relieve my pains. 150 

1 view the grotto, once the scene of love. 
The rocks around, the hanging roofs above. 

Which charm'd me more, with native moss o'ergrown. 
Than Phrygian marble or the Parian stone. 
For thee the fading trees appear to mourn, 156 

And birds defer their songs till thy return : 
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Nigbt shades the grovesy aMl all in sileiice lie. 

All, but the tnounful Philomel and I ; 

With mournful Philomel I join my strain, 

Of Tereus she, of Phaon I complain. 160 

A spring there is, whose silver waters show, 
Clear as a glass, the shioitig sands below ; 
A flowery lotos spreads its arms above. 
Shades all the banks, and seems itaelf a grove; 
Eternal greens the mossy margin grace, 165 

Watch'd by the sylvan genius of the place. 
Here as I lay, and swell'd with tears the flood, 
Before my sight a watery virgin stood ; 
She stood and cried : ' O you that love in Tain ! 
Fly hence, and seek the far Leucadian main ; 170 

There stands a rock from whose impending steep, 
Apollo's fane surveys the rolling deep ; 
There injured lovers, leaping from above. 
Their flames extinguish, and forget to love. 
Deucalion once with hopeless fury burned, 175 

In vain he loved, relentless Pynrha scom'd ; 
But when from hence he plunged into the main, 
Deucalion scorn'd, and Pyrrha loved in vain. 
Haste, Sappho, haste, from high Leucadia throw 
Thy wretched weight, nor dread the deeps below !' 180 
She spoke, and vanishM with the voice — I rise, 
And silent tears fall trickling from my eyes. 
I go, ye nymphs ! those rocks and seas to prove, 
How much I fear, but ah ! how much I love ! 
I go, ye nymphs ! where furious love inspires : 186 
Let female fears submit to female fires ! 
To rocks and seas I fly from Phapn's hate. 
And hope from seas and rocks a milder fate. 
Ye gentle gales, beneath my body blow, 
And softly lay me on the waves below 1 100 



And tboi2» kind Love, my sinking limbs sttstain. 
Spread thy soA wings, and waft me o'er tbe maiB, 
Nor let a lover's death the guiltless flood profane ! 
On Phoebiifi' shrine my harp I '11 tbeo bestow, 
And this inscription shall be placed below : ld6 

* Here she who sung, to him that did inspire, 
Sappho to PhoBbus consecrates her lyre ; 
What suits with Sappho, Phoebus, suits with thee ; 
The gift, the giver, and the god agree/ 

But why, alas, relentless youth ! ah why 200 

To distant seas must tender Sapf^o fly ? 
Thy charms than those may far more powerful be, 
And Phoebus self is less a god to me. 
Ah ! canst thou doom me to the rocks and sea, 
O far more f^thless and more hard than they ? 205 
Ah ! canst thou rather see this tender l^east 
Dash'd on sharp rocks, than to thy bosom press'd ? 
This breast, which once, in vain ! you liked so well ; 
Where the loves play'd, and where the muses dwell — 
Alas ! the muses now no more inspire : 210 

Untuned my lute, and silent is my lyre ; 
Aiy languid nuiiibers have forgot to flow. 
And Fancy sinks beneath a weight of wo. 
Te Lesbian virgins, and ye Lesbian dames. 
Themes of my verse, and objects of my flames, 215 
No more your groves with my glad songs shall ring. 
No more these hands shall touch the trembling string : 
Since Phaon fled, I all those joys resign. 
Wretch that I am, I 'd almost call'd him mine ! 
Return, fair youth, return, and bring along 220 

Joy to my soul, and vigor to my song : 
Absent from thee, the poet's flame expires. 
But ah ! how flereely burn the lover's fires ? 
Gods ! caq no prayers, no sighs, no numbers move 
One savage hearty or teach it how ^o love ? 285 
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The winds my prayers, my sighs, my numbers bear, 

The flying winds have lost them all in air I 

O when, alas ! shall more auspicious gales 

To these fond eyes restore thy welcome sails ? 

If you return^— ah why these long delays ? 230^ 

Poor Sappho dies while careless Phaon stays. 

O launch thy bark, nor fear the watery plain, 

Venus for thee shall smooth her native main. 

O launch thy bark, secure of prosperous gales, 

For thee shall Cupid spread the swelling sails. 235 

If you will fly — (yet ah ! what cause can be. 

Too cruel youth, that you should fly from me ?) 

If not from Phaon I must hope for ease, 

Ah let me seek it from the raging seas : 

From thee to those, unpitied, I '11 remove, 240 

And either cease to Utc, or cease to love I 



BY ED. POLBY. 

' -^ PHILLIS TO DEMOPHOON. 

Demophoon, the son of Theseus and Phsdra, returning from 
the Trojan wars, was by adverse winds driyen on tbe Thra- 
cian shore, where he was hospitably entertained by PhiUis, 
daughter to Lycurgus and Crustumena, king and queen of 
Thrace ; with whom, after he had awhile remained, hearing 
of the death of Mnestheus, the deposer of his father, he 
went to take possession of his own realm of Athens, yet 
with earnest protestations of returning within the space of 
one month ; but being detained beyond the appointed time, 
by the cares of government, he gave occasion to PhllUsj im- 
patient of delays, to write him this epistle. 

You 'vE gone beyond your time, and ought to give 
So kind a wife as Phillis leave to grieve. 
You promised me you would no longer stay, 
Than till the first full moon should light your way. 
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Thrice did it since its borrowed light renew, 6 

And thrice has changed, but not so mnch as yon. 

Did you the days, and hours, and minutes tell, 

As Phillis does, and they that love so well, 

You 'd say 'twere time to weep ; your sorrows too 

Would justify those tears she sheds for you. 10 

Still did I hope, and thought you 'd still be here ; 

We hardly can believe those things we fear ; 

Now 'tis too plain, and, spite of love and you, 

I must both fear it, and believe it too. 

How oft did I deceive myself, and swore, 15 

I saw your ship just making to the shore ? 

Then cursed those friends I thought had caused your 

stay: 
Wolud you were half so innocent as they. 
Sometimes I fear'd, by foaming billows toss'd, 
You might be shipwrecked whilst you sought the 

coast ; 20 

Aud grieved to have injured whom I thought so 

true, 
I begg'd that pardon I 'd refused to you. 
Then, vmel man ! did I the gods implore 
To let yon live, though I ne'er saw you more. 
When I a favorable gale espied, 25 

' He cbmes, if he 's alive, he comes,' I cried. 
And thus my love still sought some new pretence, 
And I grew eloquent in your defence. 
Yet thou avoid'st me still, nor do I see 
Those promises thou madest to Heaven and me. 30 
But thy false vows, alas ! were all but wind. 
Thy vows and wishes made the gale more kind : 
They fiU'd your sails, and you were forced away, 
By the same wishes which you made to stay. 
What have I done, but loved to an excess ? 35 

Ydu 'd not been gitilty had I loved you less* 
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My only crine is, loving' yoa too well ; 

But suf e some merit in that crime does dwell. 

Where ^s now yoar faith I And where 's the lore you 

bore? 
Where are the gods by whom you Ihlsely swore ? 40 
Where 's Hymen too, who jotn'd our tender years? 
He bid me love, and banish 'd all my fears* 
You swore by the swelling billows of the main, 
Which you oft tried and yet wosld trust again. 
Rather than stay with me, though much more kind, 45 
And constant too, than are the seas or wind. 
You swore by the great ruler of the flood, 
The heavenly author of your royal blood 
(If e'er a god had any thing to do 
In one so false and so unkind as you). 50 

You swore by Venus, and the fatal sfeel 
Of those proud darts, which too too mucii I feel ; 
And by great Juno, whose resistless art 
Gave thee my hand, when I had given my heart. 
Thou sworest so much, that if each god should be 55 
Just to revenge his injured self and me. 
Such numeroue mischiefs on thy head would fall. 
Thou 'dst not have room enough to bear them all. 
Distracted I, as if I M fear'd.your stay, 
Repair'd your ships to hurry you away. 60 

What haste you wanted, ray cursed care supplied, 
Oars to your sails, and current to your tide. 
Thus was I falsely by myself betray'd. 
And perished by the wounds my hands have made. 
I foolishly believed those oaths you swore, 65 

The race you boasted, and the gods you bore. 
Who could have thought such gentle words e'er hung 
Upon a treaeherous, deluding tongue ? 
I saw your tears, and I believed them al) ; 
Can they lie too, and are they taught to fall ? 70 
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What needed all that nmn'rone perjury ? 

One was enough to her that loved like me. 

I 'm not aflhamed I did your ships receive, 

And your own wants did carefully relieve ; 

Those dehts I owed you on a nobler score ; 75 

But then, 'tis true, I should have done no more. 

All I repent, is that I basely strove 

To increase your welcome by a nuptia} love. 

I hoped yoii were, 'cause I deserved you, true ! 

Is it a crime to wish what is our due ? 80 

Tis sure no mighty glory to deceive 

A tender maid, so willing to believe. 

My weakness does but heighten your offence, 

Vou kindly should have spared my innocence. 

Yon 've gain'd a maid that loved you, and may 't foe 

Your greatest prize, and only victory. g6 

May your proud statue, raised by this success, 

Shame your great father, 'cause his crimes were less ; 

And when late story shall of tyrants <ell. 

And who by Scyron and Procrustes fell ; 90 

The centaurs' flight, the Theban«' overthrow, 

Who 'twas durst force the dismal shades below ; 

Then for your honor shall at last be said, 

* Here 's he, who by a wretched wile betray 'd 

A loving, innocent, believing maid.' 95 

Of all those acts we in your father knew, 

His treachery alone remains in you. 

What only can excuse the ills you do. 

You both inherit and admire it too. 

He Ariadne did betray, bat she 100 

Enjoys a husband mightier far than he. 

But the scorn'd Thracians my embraces shun, 

'Cause I from them into thy arras did run. 

* Let her,' they cry, ' to learned Greece be gone. 

We '11 find a monarch to supply the throne.' . 105 

OVID. VOL. II. o 
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Thus all we do depends on an ill Fate, 

Which does for ever on the unhappy wait ; 

But may that fate all his heat thoughts attend, 

Who judges others' actions by the end. 

For shouldst thou erer bless these seas again, 110 

They ^d praise that love of which they now complain. 

Then would they say, ' What could she better do, 

Both for herself^ and for her kingdom too?' ' 

But I have err'd, and thou 'rt for ever fled, 

Forget'st my empire, and forget'st my bed. . 116 

Methinks I see thee still, Bemophoon, 

Thy sails all hoisted, ready to be gone ; 

Drown'd in my tears, and in your own you lay, 

And cursed the winds that hasteu'd you away ; 

Then parting cried (methinks I hear thee still) : 120 

' Phillis, I '11 come ; you may be sure I will.' 

Can I expect that thou 'It e'er see this shore. 

Who left'st it that thou ne'er roightst see me more ? 

And yet I beg you 'd come too, that you may 

Be only guilty in too long a stay. 126 

What do I ask? thou, by new charms possess'd, 

Forget'st my kindness on another breast ; 

And, better to complete the treachery, 

Swear'st all those oaths which thou hast broke to 

me. 
And hast (false man !) perhaps forgot my name, 13(> 
And ask'st too, who I am, and whence I came? 
But that thou better mayst remember me. 
Know, thou ungrateful man, that I am she, 
Who, when thou 'dst wander'd all the ocean o'er, 
Harbor'd thy ships, and welcomed thee to shore ; 136 
Thy coffers still replenish'd from my own. 
And to that height a prodigal was grown, 
I gave, thee all thou ask'dst, and gave so fast, 
I gave myself into thy power at last : 
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I gave my sceptre and my crown to theoi 140 

A weight too heavy to be borne by me. 
Where Haemns does his shady head display, 
And gentle Heber cats his sacred way, 
So great 's the empire, and so wide the land, 
Scarce to be goyern'd by a woman's hand ; 146 

She whom Fate would not suffer to be chaste, 
Whose nuptials with a funeral pomp was graced ; 
And now while others drown their care in sleep, 
I run to the barren shore and rocks, to weep, 
And view with longing eyes the spacious deep. IdO 
AH. day and night I the winds' course surrey, 
Impatient till I find it blows this way : 
And when afar, a coming sail I view, 
I thank my stars, and I conclude 'tis. you ; 
Then with strange haste I run my love to meet; 165 
Nor can the flowing waters stop my feet. 
When near, I grow more fearful than before, 
A sudden trembling seisses me all o'er. 
And leaves my body breathless on the shore. 
Hard by. Where two huge mountains guard the 
way, 160 

There lies a fearful, solitary bay ; 
Oft I>e resolved, while on this place I We stood. 
To throw myself into the raging flood, 
Wild with despair ; and I will do it still, 
Since you continue thus to use me ill. 165 

And when the kinder waves shall waft me o'er, 
Mayst thou behold my body on the shore 
Unburied lie ; and though thy cruelty 
Harder than stone, or than thyself should be, 
Yet shalt thou cry, astonished with the show, 170 

* Phillis, I was not to be follow'd so.' 
Raging with poisons would I oft expire, 
And quench my own by a much happier fire : 
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Then to revenge the loss of all my reat. 

Would stab thy image in my tortured breast. 175 

Or by a knot (more welcome far to me 

Than that, false man, which I have tied with thee), 

Strangle that neck, where those false arms of thine. 

With treacherous kindness, used so oft to twine ; 

And, as becomes a poor unhappy wife, 180 

Repair my ruin'd honor with my life. 

When we can once with our hard fate comply, 

'Tis easy then to choose the way to die. 

Then on my tomb shall the proud cause be read, 

And thy sad crime still live, when I am dead : 185 

' Poor Phillis died, by him she loved oppressed ; 

The truest mistress, by the falsest guest. 

He was the cruel cause of all her wo. 

But her own hand performed the fatal blow.' 



BY WRIGHT. 
HYPERMNESTRA TO LINUS. 

Damaus, king of Argos, had, by seyeral wives, fifty daugh- 
ters ; his brother, Egyptus, as many sons — Dansus, refusing 
to marry his daughters to his brother's sons, was, at last, 
compelled by an army : in revenge, he commands his daugh- 
ters each to murder her husband on the wedding night— 
— ^AU obeyed but Hypermnestra, who assisted her husband 
Linus to escape ; for which, being afterwards imprisoned 
and put in irons, she writes this epistle. 

To that dear brother, who alone survives 
Of fifty, late, whose love betray'd their lives. 
Writes she that supers in her lord's defence ; 
Unhappy wife, whose crime 's her innocence ! 
For saving him I love, I 'm guilty calFd : 6 

Had I been truly so, I 'd been extoU'd. 
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Let me be guilty still, since this they say 
Is guilty I glory thus to disobey. 
Torments nor death shall draw me to repent ; 
Though against me they use that instrument 10 

From which I saved a husband's dearer life. 
And with one sword kill Linus in his wife ; 
Yet will I ne'er repent for being true, 
Or blush to have lored : that let my sisters do : 
Such shame, and such repentance is their due. 15 

I 'm seized with terror, while I but relate. 
And shun remembrance of a crime I hate ! 
The frightful memory of that dire night 
Enexrates so my hand, I scarce can write. 
Howe'er, I '11 try. With ceremony gay, 30 

About the set of night, and rise of day, 
The wicked sisters were in triumph led. 
And I among them, to the nuptial bed. 
The marriage lights as funeral lamps appear, . 
And threatening omens meet us erery where. 26 

Hymen they call : Hymen neglects their cries : 
Nay, Juno too from her owii Argos flies. 
Now their tired senses they to sleep commit ; 
A sleep as still as death ; ah, too like it ! 
'Twas then, methought, I heard their groans that 
died ; 30 

Alas ! 'twas more than thought I I, terrified. 
Lay trembling, cold, and without power to move ; 
Fearing to disobey, to rise I strore : 
Witness, sweet heavens, how tender was the strife 
Befwixt the name of daughter and of wife. 35 

Thrice o^er your breast, which did so lately join 
In such a constancy of love to mine, 
I raised the pointed steel to pierce that part ; 
But, ah I the attempt struck nearer my own heart. 
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My sonl divided thus, these words, among 40 

A thousand sighs, fell softly from my tongue : 

' Dost thou not heed a father's awful will ? 

Dost thou not fear his power ? On, then, and kill. 

How can I kill, when I consider who ? 

Ckn I think death ? against a lover too ? 45 

What has my sex with blood and arms to do ? 

Fie, thou art now by love to shame betray'd : 

Thy sister-brides by this have all ohey'd. 

With shame their courage and their duty see : | 

If not a daughter, yet a sister be. 50 

No, I will never strike : if one must die, 

Linus shall live, and my death his supply. 

What has he done, or I what greater ill ? 

For him to die, and I, much worse, to kill ? 

Were he as guilty as my father would 55 

Present him, why must I be stain'd with blood ? 

Poniards and swords ill with my sex agree : 

Soft looks, and sighs of love, our weapons be.' 

As I lamented thus, the tears apace 

Dropp'd from my pityingieyes on thy loved face. 00 

^Twas time to call ; no longer I forbore. 

Dreading the day's approach, my father's more. 

' Wake, Linus, wake,' I cried ; ' O quickly wake, 

Or sleep for ever here.' The alarm you take ; 

Start up ; ask twenty questions in one breath : 65 

To ail I answer thus : ' Delay is death ; 

Fly while 'tis dark, and 'scape eternal night.' j 

While it was dark you made a happy flight : 

I stay'd to meet the terrors of the light. 

With diEiy my father comes the dead to view, 70 

And finds the dismal sum one short, by you. 

Enraged to see his treachery betray 'd. 

By his command, I 'm thus in fetters laid. 
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Is this reward doe to my love from Fate ? 

Ah, wretched flame ! passion unfortunate ! 75 

Since lo suffered under Juno's rage, 
Nothing that rivalled goddess can assuage ; 
The unhappy mistress of the mighty Jove, 
Changed to a cow, a form unapt for love, 
Views in her father's streams her head's array, 80 

Sees her own horns, and frighted, starts away. 
When she 'd complain, she lows ; and equal fears 
From her new self surprise her eyes and ears. 
In vain to lose the frightful shape she tries, 
For lo follows still, where lo flies ; 8.5 

In vain she wanders over lands and seas ; 
Can she find cure whose self is the disease? 
Sadly severe the change in her appeared. 
Whose beauty Jove has loved, and Juno fear'd. 
Grass and the springs her food and drink supply : 90 
Her only lodging 's the unshelt'rlng sky. 
What need I urge antiquity? my fate 
Is a fresh assurance of the goddess' hate. 
A double stock of tears by me are spilt. 
Both for my brothers' death, and sisters' guilt ; 95 
Yet, as if that were small, these chains arrive, 
'Cause I alone am guiltless, you alive. 

But, my dear lord, if any thoughts you have. 
Or of the love, or of the life I gave : 
If any memory with you does last, 100 

Or of the pleasures or the dangers past. 
Now, Linus, now some help to her afford. 
Who wants the liberty she gave her lord. 
If life forsake me ere I you can see. 
And death, before my Linus, set me free, 106 

Yet my unhappy earth from hence remove. 
And give those obsequies are due to love. 
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When I 'm interr'd I know some tears wUl ftU ; 
Then let this Uttlo epitaph be all : 
* Here lies a love complete, though hapless wife, 110 
Who catch'd the death aim'd at her huabaud's U&.' 
Here I must rest my hand ; thoug^h much remains, 
'Tis quite disabled with th« weight of chains. 



ABXA.DNE TO THESEUS. 

Minos, king of Crete, compelled the Athenians, who had trea* 
cherously slain his son Androgeos, to send yearly seven 
young men, and as 4nany virgins to be devoured by the 
Minotaur— The chance at last fell on Theseus, who, by the 
instructiozis of Ariadne, escaped out of the labyrinth, after 
he had slain the Minotaur, and, togetb^ with his preserver, 
fled to the isle of Naxos ; but, being commanded by Bac- 

. chus, he forsook her while she slept— When she awaked, 
and found herself deserted, she wrote this letter. 

Than savage beasts more fierce, more to be fear*d; 
Exposed by thee, by them I yet am spared ! 
These lines from that unhappy shore E write, 
Where yon forsook me in your faithless flight. 
And the most tender lover did betray, 5 

While lock'd in sleep, and on her copeb she lay. 
When morning dew on all the fields did fall. 
And birds with early songs for day did call ; 
Then I, half sleeping, sought you, bat in vain ; 
My folding arms came em{4y back again. 10 

Startled, 1 roiie, a»d found that yon were gone. 
Then on my widowed bed fell raging down ; 
Beat the fond breast, where, spite of me, you dwell ; 
And tore that hair, which you once liked so welL 
By the moon's light I the wide shore did view, 16 
But all was desert, and no sight of you. 
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Then every Tvny with love's mad baste I fljr. 

But ill my feet with my desires comply ; 

Weary they sink in the deep yieldiog saads. 

Refusing to obey such wild commands. 20 

To all the shore of Theseus I complain. 

The hills and rocks send back that name again : 

Oft they repeat alond the mournful noise. 

And kindly aid a hoarse and dying voice. 

Though faint, yet stall impatient, next I try 25 

To climb a rough steep mountain, which was nigh. 
(My furious love unusual strengUi supplied.) 
From thence, casting my eyes on erery side, 
Far off tlid flying vessel I espied. 
In your swell'd sails the wanton winds did play ; 90 
(They .court you since they see you false as they ;) 
I saw, or fancied that I saw you there, 
And my chill veins froze up with cold despair : 
Thus did I languish, till returning rage 
In new extremes did my fired soul engage. 35 

' Theseus,' I cry, * perfidious Theseus, stay ! 
(But you are deaf, deaf as the winds, or sea I) 
Stay your false flight, and let your vessel bear 
Hence the whole number which she landed here !' 
In loud and doleful shrieks 1 tell the rest ; 40 

And with fresh fury wound my hated breast. 
Then all my sluning ornaments I tear. 
And with stretch 'd arms wave them in open air, 
That you might see her whom you could not hear. 

3ut when oat of my sight the vessel flew, 45 

And the horizon shut me from the view. 
From my sad .eyes what floods of teats did fall I 
Till then rage would not let me weep at all. 
Still let them weep, for losing sight of you, 
'Tis the whole business which they ong^ to do. 50 
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Like Bacchus' raying priests sometimes I go : 
With such wild haste, with hair disheveird so ; 
Then on some craggy rock sit silent down. 
As cold, nnmoTed, and senseless as the stone. 

Alone and helpless in this desert place, bb 

The steps of man or beast I cannot trace ; 
On ey'ry side the foaming billows beat, 
But no kind ship does offer a retreat. 
And should the gods send me some lucky sail. 
Calm seas, good pilots, and a prosperous gale ; 60 
Yet then my native soil I durst not see. 
But a sad exile must for ever be. 
From all Crete's hundred cities I am cursed ; 
From that famed isle where infant Jove was nursed. 
Crete I betray'd for you, and what 's more dear, 65 
Betray'd my father, who that crown does wear. 
When to your hands the fatal clew I gave, 
Which through the winding labyrinth led you safe: 
Then how you loved, how eagerly embraced ! 
How oft yon swore, by all your dangers past, 70 

That with my life your love should ever last ! 
Ah, perjured Theseus, I thy love survive. 
If one forsaken and exposed does live. 
Had yon slain me, as you my brother slew. 
You'd then absolved yourself from ev'ry vow : 75 
Now both my present grief denies me rest. 
And all, that a wild fancy can suggest 
Of dreadful ills to come, distracts my breast. 
Before my eyes a thousand deaths appear ; 
I live, yet suffer all the deaths I fear. 80 

Sometimes I think that lions there do go. 
And scarce dare trust my sight, that 'tis not so : 
Imagine that fierce wolves are howling there, 
And at the imagined noise shrink up with fear ; 
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Then thiok what monsters from the sea may rise, 85 

Or fancy bloody swords before my eyes. 

But most I dread to be a captive made, 

And see these hands in servile works employ^^ 

Unworthy my extraction from a line 

On one side royal, and on both divine : 90 

And (which my indignation more would move) 

Unworthy her whom Theseus once did love. 

If towVds the sea I look, or towards the land. 
Objects of horror still before me stand. 
Nor dare I look tow'rds heaven, or hope to find 95 
Aid from those gods, who changed my Theseus' 

mind. 
If beasts alone within this island stay. 
Behold me left to them a helpless prey ! 
If men dwell here they must be savage too ; 
This soil, this heaven made gentle Theseus so. 100 
Would Athens never had my brother slain. 
Nor for his paid so many lives again ! 
Would thy strong hand had never given the wound, 
Which struck the doubtful monster to the ground! ! 
Nor I had given the guiding thread to thee, 105 

Which, to my own destruction, set thee free ! 
Let the unknowing world thy conquest praise. 
It does not Ariadne's wonder raise : 
So bard a heart, unarmM, might safely scorn 
The strength and sharpness of the monster's bom. 110 
If flint or steel could be secure of wound. 
No room for fear could in that breast be found. 
Cursed be the sleep, which seal'd those eyes so fast ! 
Cursed, that, begun, it did not ever last ! 
For ever cursed be that officious wind, 115 

Which fill'd thy sails, and in my ruin join'd ! 
Cursed baud, which me, and which my brother killM! 
(With what misfortunes our sad house 't has SM'd !) 
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And <mr8ed the ton^e, which with soft words he- 
tray 'd, 
And empty vows, a poor helieving maid ! 120 

Sleep and the winds against me had comhined 
In yain, if perjured Theseus had not join'd. 

Poor Ariadne, thou must perish here, 
Breathe out thy soul in strange and hated air, 
Nor see thy pitying mother shed one tear : 136 

Want a kind hand which thy fix'd eyes may close. 
And thy stiff limhs may decently compose ; 
Thy carcase to the hirds must he a prey. 
Thus Thesens all thy kindness does repay ! 
Meanwhile to Athens your swift ship does run : 130 
There tell the wondering crowd wliat you have done : 
How the mix'd prodigy you did suhdue ; 
The beast and man, how with one stroke you slew. 
Describe the lab'rinth, and how, taught by me, 
You 'scaped from all those perplex'd mazes free. 135 
Tell, in return, what generous things you Ve done: 
Such gratitude will all your triumphs crown ! 
Sprung sure from rocks, and not of human race ! 
Thy cruelty does thy great line disgrace. 
Yet couldst thou see, as barb'rous as thou art, 140 
These dismal looks, sure they would touch thy heart. 
You cannot see, yet think you saw me now 
Fix'd to some rock, as if I there did grow. 
And trembling at the waves which roll below* 
Look on my torn and my disordered hairs, 145 

Look on my robe wet through with showers of tears: 
With the oold blasts see my whole body shakes, 
And my numVd hand unequal letters makes. 
I do not urge my hated merit now, 
But yield, this once, that you do nothing owe. 150 
1 neitl^er saved your life, nor set you free : 
Yei therefore must yoa force this death on me? 
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Ah ! see this woanded breast worn out with sighs. 
And these faint arms stretch'd to the seas and skies ; 
See these few hairs yet spared by grief and rage ; 169 
Some pity let these flowing tears engage. 
Turn back, and, if I 'm dead when you return, 
Yet lay my ashes in their peaceful urn. 



HERMIONE TO ORESTES. 

Hermione, the daughter of Menelaus and Helena, was, by 
Tyndams, her grandfather, contracted to Orestes— Her Ba- 
ther Menelaus had, in the mean time, betrothed her to Pyr- 
rhuSy the son of Achilles, who, returning from the Trojan 
wars, stole her away— Whereon she wrote to Orestes as 
follows. 

This, dear Orestes, this, with health to you. 

From her that was your wife and cousin too : 

Your cousin still, but, oh I that dearer name 

Of wife, another now does falsely claim. 

What woman can, I have already done, 5 

Yet I 'm confined by rough Achilles' son. 

With much of pain, and all the art I knew, 

I strove to shun him, yet all would not do. 

* Stand off,' said I ; ' foul ravisher, take heed, 

My injured husband will revenge this deed ; IQ 

Yet he, more deaf than angry tempests are, 

To bis loath'd chambers dragged me by the hair. 

Had Troy still stood, had every Grecian dame 

Become a prey to the hau^^ty victor's flame, 

What could I more have stiffer'd than I do ? 16 

Far more than poor Andromache e'er knew. 

But oh, my dear ! if, as I have for thee. 

Thou hast a tender care or thought for me. 

Come bravely on, and as robVd tigers bold. 

Snatch me half murder'd from the monster's hold. 20 
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Can yoa pursue each petty robber's life, 

And yet thus tamely lose a ravish 'd wife ? 

Think how my father, Menelans, raged 

For his lost queen, think what a war he waged. 

When powerful Greece was in his cause engaged. 25 

Had he sat quietly, and nothing tried. 

As once she was, she 'd still been Paris' bride. 

Prepare no fleet, you will no forces need, 

By you, and only you, I would be freed. 

Not but wronged marriage is a cause alone 30 

Sufficient for the engaging world to own. 

Sprung from the royal Pelopean line, 

Tou are no less by blood than marriage mine. 

These double ties a double love persuade, 

And each sufficient to deserve your aid. 35 

I to your arms was by mygnardian given. 

The only bliss I would have begg'd from beaven ; 

But that unknown, (O my unhappy fate !) 

My father gave me to the man I hate. 

Just were those infant tows to you I made, 40 

But this last act has all those vows be tray M. 

Too well he knows what 'tis to be in love ; 

How can he then my passion disapproye? 

Since love himself has felt, he will, nay must. 

Allow this passion in his daughter just. 45 

My fate resembles my wrong'd father's case. 

And Pyrrhus is that thief that Paris was. 

Let my proud gaoler the brave deeds run o'er, 

Count all the laurels his great parents wore, 

Whate'er his could, yours greater did, and more. 50 

Let him claim kindred with some god above,* 

You are descended from the mighty Jove : 

Brave as you are, I wish 'twere understood 

By something else, than by iEgisthus' blood. 
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Yet you are innocent, Fate drew the sword , 55 

And a religious duty gave the word. 

With this the tyrant does my lord disgrace, 

And what 'b still worse, dares do it to my face : 

Whilst burst with envy, I am forced to be 

Rack'd and tormented with his blasphemy. 60 

Shall my Orestes be abused, and I 

As one that 'a unconcerned sit careless by ? 

No, though disabled, and of arms bereft, 

Yet as a woman I have one way left ; 

Tears I can shed, such as will yield relief 66 

To my sick mind, choked with excess of grief ; 

For when the big-charged storm hath lost its power. 

It sighs itself into a silent shower. 

This I can do, whilst by each other press'd, 

The dewy pearls run trickling o'er my breast. 70 

Tet why should I expect, that fate to shun. 

Which my unhappy race has still undone 7 

I need not tell, how, in soft feathers dress'd, 

The mighty god his softer nymph possessed ; 

How through the deep in unknown ships conveyed 75 

Uippodame was from her friends betray'd ; 

How the fair Tyndaris, by force detain'd. 

By the Amyclaean brethren was regained ; 

How afterwards by all the Grecian power 

She was brought back from the Idaean shore. 80 

I scarce remember that sad day, and yet, 

Young as I was, I do remember it. 

Her brothers wept, her sister, to remove 

Her fears, calVd on the gods, and her own Jove. 

' Mother,' said I, in a weak mournful tone, 85 

' Will you be gone, and leave me here alone ? 

When you are gone why should I stay behind V 

All this I spoke, but spoke it to the wind. 
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Now like tbe raft of my cnrsed pedigrae. 
By this loathM wretch I am detain'd from tbee. 90 
The brave Achilles would have blamed his son, 
Nor, had he lived, would this have e'er been done. 
He ne'er had thoug^ht it lawful to divide 
Those two, whom marriage had so firmly tied. 
What is 't, ye gods, that thus provokes your bate, 95 
Or what cursed star rules my unhappy fote ? 
Why am I plagued by your injurious power, 
Robb'd of my parents in a tender hour ? 
He to the war, she with her lover fled. 
Though living both, yet both to me were- dead. 100 
No babbling words half framed upon thy tongue 
Luird me to soft repose when I was young. 
Tour tender neck was ne'er embraced by me. 
Nor sat I ever smiling on your knee ; 
You never tended me, nor was I led 105 

By thee, dear mother, to my marriage bed. 
At your return, I saw, but knew you not; 
So sure my mother's face I had forgot. 
I gaxed, and gazed, but knew no feature there. 
Yet thought Hwas you, 'cause so divinely fair. 110 
Such was our ignorance, ev'n you, alas ! 
Ask'd your own daughter, where your daughter was. 
Thou, my Orestes, wert my sole delight. 
Yet thee too I must lose, unless you fight. 
Pyrrhus withholds me from thy arms, that 'a all 115 
Hermione has gain'd by Ilium's fall. 
Soon as the early harbinger of day 
Gilds the glad orb with his resplendent ray\; 
My grief 's made gentler by the approaching light. 
And some pun seems to vanish with the oight ; 120 
And when a darkness o'er tbe earth is spread, 
And I return alUpensive to my bed, 
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Tears from my eyes, as streams from fbuntains flow, 

I shun this husband, as I 'd shun a ibe. 

Oft grown ututaindfiil through distractive cares, 126 

I Ve stretch'd my arms, and touchM him unawares ; 

Straight then I check the wandering sense, and fly 

To the bed's utmost limits ; yet I lie 

Restless ev'n there, and think I 'm still too nigh. 

Oft I for Pyrrhus have Orestes said, 190 

But blessM the error which my tongue had made. 

Now by that royal god, whose frown can make 

The yassal globe of his creation shake. 

The almighty sire of our unhappy race. 

And by the sacred urn, that does embrace 135 

Thy father's dust, whose once loud blood may boast 

Thou in repose hast laid his sleeping ghost ; 

I '11 either live my dear Orestes' wife, 

Or to untimely fate resign my life. 



BY TATB. 

LEANDER TO HERO. 

Lbander, accastomed nightly to swim over the Hellespont to 
visit Hero, the priestess of Venus' temple, being at last 
hindered by storms from his wonted coarse, sends her the 
following epistle. ' 

RecBiVE this letter from Leander, fraught 

With service which he rather would have brought ; 

Read with a smile, — and yet, if thou wouldst crown 

My wiser wishes, read them with a frown. 

That anger from thy kindness will proceed, 5 

'Cause of Leander thou canst only read. 

The seas rage high, and scarce could we prevail 

With the most daring mariner to sail. 

OVID. VOL. II. p 
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EmbarlLM at last, and skalking in the bold. 
My stealth is to my jealous parents told, 10 

As much too timorous they, as I too bold. 
I writ, since writing was my sole relief, 
And o'er the dewy sheets thus breathed my grief. 
Bless'd letter, go, my tenderest thoughts convey, 
1*0 her warm lip thy signets she will lay, 15 

And with a kiss dissolve thy seals away. * 
Seven tediotis nights guiltless of sleep I 're stood, 
Sigh'd with the winds, and murmur'd with the flood ; 
Then climbing the utmost clifts her coast to view, 
My tears, like glasses, the object nearer drew: 20 
By the adverse winds and waves detained on shore. 
My thoughts ran all our former pleasures o'er, 
And in soft flights of fancy re-enjoy 
The scenes that did our infant loves employ. | 

'Twas night (a curse on the impertinent light 25 

That pry'd and marr'd the pleasures of that night !) 
When first I swam the ford ; while Cynthia's beams 
Looked pale, and trembled for toe in the streams. 
My drooping arros^ in hopes they shall at length i 

*!Embrace thy neck, feel fresh supplies of strength ; 30 | 
Th€> Wond'ring waves to their new fury yield ; 
Not Tritons faster plough the liquid field. 

Soon on the temple's spire your torch I spied, 
Fix'd like a star mid watery course to guide ; 
Which, planet-like, shoots vigor through my veins: 35 
The warmth of my immortal love sustains. 
In the cold flood, life's perishing remains. 

But now the gentlest star that bless'd my way, 
Your bright self on the turret I survey. 
Then with redoubled strokes the waves divide, 40 
And by my Hero am at last descried : 
Scarce could your careful confident restrain, 
^ But you would plunge, and meet me in the main ; 
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And made so far yonr kind endeavors good, 

That anole-deep on the ford's brink you stood ; 45 

And seem'd the new risen Venus of the flood. 

The shore now gain'd, to your dear arms I flew, 

All dropping as I was with briny dew ; 

Nor proved that a more unwelcome guest ; 

Your warm lip to my bloodless cheek you press'd^ 60 

Nor felt my locks distilling on your breasts 

Tour hasty robes are o'er my shoulders thrown ; 

To shroud my shivering limbs, you stripp'd your 

OWUt 

Forgetting how your too officious care 

Left thee (my tenderest part) exposed |o aif; 65 

At length the sickening stars began to expire^ 

And I with them am summon'd to retire. 

Your worhah chid that I so long delay'd ; 

You press'd me close, then ask'd me why I stay'd. 

My stay you first reproved, and then my haste j GO 

Nor cried farewell, till you had clasp'd me fast^ 

Day broke ere we our tender strife could end. 

Then, sighing, I to the cold beach descend. 

Trust me, the seas from your dear coasts seem steeps 

And all the way methinks I climb the deep. 65 

But when revisiting your shores, 1 seem 

Descending still, and rather fall than swim ; 

I loathe my native soil, and only prize 

That region where my love's dear treasure lies. 

Why is not Sestos to Abydos join'd ? 70 

Since we united are in heart and mind. 

The same our hopes, our fears, and our desires^ 

Love is our life, and one love both inspires. «. 

But ah! what miseries on that love attend j 

Whose joys on humorous seas and winds depend! 76 

I by their quarrel lose, forced to delay 

My tender visit, till th^y end the fray. 
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When firftt I crossed the gulf, the dolphins ^azed. 
The sea-nymphs fled, the tritons were amasted. 
Bat now no more I seem a prodigy, 80 | 

But pass for an inhabitant o' the sea ; | 

And since my passage is by storms withstood, 
I 'm nightly miss'd by the brothers of the flood. 
Oft have I cursed the tedious way, but O ! 
I wish in vain that tedious passage now. 85 j 

Yield me again, kind floods, my tiresome way, 
'Twas neyer half so tiresome as my stay. 
Must then my halcyon love all winter sleep. 
And ne'er launch forth into a troubled deep ? 
Must I desist my homage to perform, 90 

And skulk at home for every peevish storm ? 
If thus the summer gusts detain my course. 
How shall I through the winter surges force ? 
Absence even then I shall not long sustain, 
But boldly plunge into the raging main ; 95 

And if the swelling floods not soon assuage, 
I '11 make my boasting good, and dare their rage. 
My vent'rous 'scape shall in your arms be bless'd. 
Or if I 'm lost, my anxious love find rest ; 
The waves at least will do my corpse the grace 100 
To waft it to my wonted landing-place : 
Or of its own accord the amorous clay 
Will thither float, nor lose so known a way ! 
I guess your kindness will ev'n then perform 
To the cold trunk, what you were wont when warm ; 
Yourself dismantling, you will shroud me o'er, 106 
And grieve to find your bosom's warmth no more 
Have power my vital spirits to restore. 
If this sad fancy discompose thy breast, 
Think 'twas but fancy, and resume thy rest. 110 

Invoke the watery powers (thy prayers are charms) 
To assuage the storm, and yield me to thy arms. 
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But when to your dear mansion I arrive, 

Loose every wind, and let the tempest drive* 

'Twill give my stay pretence, nor can you chide 116 

Whilst thunder pleads so loudly on my side. 

Till then permit this letter to supply 

The author's place, and in thy bosom lie. 

Lodged in thy breast, my passion 'twill impart, 

•And whisper its soft message to thy heart. 120 

HERO'S ANSWER. 

With such delight I read your letter o'er, 
Your presence only could have given me more. 
Excuse my passion, if it soar above 
Your thought; no man can judge of woman's love. 
With business you, or pleasures, may sustain 5 

The pangs of absence, and diver^ the pain. 
The hills, the vales, the woods, and streams are stored 
With game, and profit with delight a£ford. 
Whilst gins for beasts, and snares for fowl you set, 
You smile, and your own amorous chains forget. 10 
Ten thousand helps besides affect your cure, 
Whilst woman'fi sole relief is to endure. 
Or with my confident I hold discourse, ^ 

Debating what should interrupt your course t 
Or viewing from aloft the troubled tide, 15 

Mix in the fray, and with the tempest chide. 
Or in the storm's least interval suspect 
Your stay, and almost charge you with neglect. 
I seek your footsteps on the sands in vain. 
The sands no more confess thee than the main ; 20 
I watch the arriving barks, and never fail 
To inquire of you, and write by eyery sail. 
Still as the setting sun restores the night, 
(The night tQ ma more welcome than the light), 
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I fix my flaming torch to g^uide my love, 25 

Nor shines there any friendlier star above. 

Then with my work or book the time I cheat. 

And midst the task Leander's name repeat. 

My wedded thoughts no other theme pursue, 

I talk a hundred things — but aQ of you. 90 

' What think'st thou, nurse, does my Leander come? 

Or waits he till his parents sleep at home ? 

For he is forced to steal his passage there. 

As nightly we by stealth admit him here. 

Think'st thou that now he strips him in the bay, 3d 

Or is already plunged, and on bis way V 

Whilst she, poor soul, with tedious watching spent, 

Makes half replies, and nodding gives assent. 

Yet cannot I the smallest pause allow. 

But cry, ' He is launch'd forth for certain now.' 40 

Then every moment through the window peep ; 

With greedy eyes examine all the deep ; 

And whisper to the floods a tender prayer 

In your behalf, as if I spied you there. 

Or to beguile my griefs my ear incline, 45 

And take each gentle breese's voice for thine : 

At last, surprised with sleep, in dreams I gain 

That sight for which I waked so long in vain. 

To shroud you then my shoulders I divest. 

And clasp you shivering to my warmer breast. 50 

At present, I confess, the seas are rough, 

But were l$ist night composed, and calm enough ; 

Why did you then my longing hopes delay ? 

Why disappoint me with a total stay ? 

Is it your fear that makes my wishes vain ? 55 

When rougher, you have oft engaged the main ; 

If it be fear, that friendly fear retain ; 

Nor visit me till you securely may ; 

Your danger wonld afflict me mdre than stay. 
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Dread every gust that blows ; but oh ! my mind; 60 

Misgives, lest you prove various as that wind. 

If e'er you change, your error secret keep. 

And in bless'd ignorance permit me sleep. 

Not that I am informed yon are changed at all. 

But absent lovers fear whatever may fall. 65 

Detained by the floods, your stay I will not blame; 

But less I dread the floods than some new flame. 

Be hush'd ye winds, ye raging billows sleep, 

And yield my love safe passage through the deep. 

Bless'd sign, the taper sparkles whilst I pray, 70 

A guest i' the flame ! Leander 's on his way J 

Our household altars yield propitious signs, 

From which my nurse your swift approach divines. 

The crickets too of your arrival warn. 

And say our number shall increase ere mofn. 75 

Come, gentle youth, and with thy presence make 

The glad conjecture true ; the day will break, 

And mar my hopes ; prevent the hastening morn ; 

To me and love's forsaken scenes return. 

Dost thoi} suspect the time will be too short? 80 

Or want'st thou strength the adventure to 8ut>port? 

If this detain thee, oh I no longer stay, 

I '11 plunge and meet thee in the flood half way. 

Thus in the verdant waves our flames shall meet^ 

And danger make the interview more sweet. 85 

How art thou nightly snatch'd from me away. 

To dare the flood, when sailors keep the bay ? 

Yet be advised, thou conqueror of the tide. 

Nor in thy youthful strength so much confide. 

Think not thine arms can more than oars prevail ; 90 

Nor dare to swim, when pilots fear to sail. 

With much regret I cautiously persuade, 

And almost wish my counsel disobey 'd. 
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Yet when Iq the rough main my eyes I tnra, 
Methinks I nerer can enough forewarn ; 95 

Nor does my last night's rision less affright, 
Though expiated with many a sacred rite ; 
A sporting dolphin, whilst the flood retired. 
Lay hid i' the ooze, and on the heach expired. 
Whate'er the dream portend, as yet reside 100 

In the safe port, nor trust the inconstant tide. 
The storm (too fierce to last) will soon decay. 
Then widi redoubled speed redeem your stay. 
Till then these sheets some pleasure may impart ; 104 
They bring what most you prize, your Hero's heart. 



BY THOMAS FLATMAN. 

LAODAMIA TO PROTESILAUS. 

Protbsilaus, lying wind-bound at Aulis, with the Grecian 
fleet, designed for the Trojan war, his wife Laodamia sends 
the following epistle to him. 

Health to the gentle man of war, and may 

What Laodamift sends the gods convey. 

The wind that still in Aulis holds my dear. 

Why was it not so Qross to keep him here ? 

Let the wind raise a hurricane at sea, 5 

Were he but safe and warm ashore with me» 

Ten thousand kisses I had more to give him. 

Ten thousand cautions, and soft words to leave him ; 

In haste he left me, summoned by the windy 

The wind to barbarous mariners only kind. 10 

The seaman's pleasure is the lover's pain, 

Protesilaus is from my bosom ta'en ! 

As from my fjEiltering tongue half speeches fell. 

Scarce could I 9peak that wouuding wordy farewell. 
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A merry gale (at sea they call itso) 15 

Filled every sail with joy, my breast with wo ; 

IVhile I could see thee, full of eager pain, 

My eyes on thy loved image fixM remain. 

"When thee no more, but thy spread sails I view, 

I look'd, and look'd, till I bad lost them too ; 30 

Sat when nor thee, nor them I could descry, 

And all was sea that came within my eye. 

They say, (for I have quite forgot) they say 

I straight grew pale, and fainted quite away ; 

Compassionate Iphiclus, and the good old man, 2§ 

My mother too to my assistance ran ; 

In haste, cold water on my face they threw. 

And brought me to myself with much ado ; 

They meant it well, to me it seem'd not so, 

Much kinder had they been to let me go ; 30 

My anguish with my soul together came. 

And in ray heart burst out the former flame i 

Since which, my uncomb'd locks unheeded flow, 

Undress'd, forlorn, I care not bow I go ; 

Inspired with wine, thus Bacchus' frolic roui 96 

St&ggej^d of old, and straggled all about. 

* Put on, put on,' the happy ladies say, 

' Thy royal robes, fair Laodamia/ 

Alas ] before Troy's walls my dear does lie, , 

What pleasure can I take in Tyrian dye ? 40 

Shall curls adorn my head, a helmet thine ? 

I in bright tissues, thou in armor shine ? 

Rather with studied negligence I '11 be 

As ill, if not disguised worse than thee. 

O Paris ! raised by ruins ! mayst thou prore 46 
As fatal in thy war as in thy love ! 
O that the Grecian dame had been less fair, 
Or thou less lovely hadst appeared to her ! 
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Menelaus ! timely cease to strive ; 

With how much blood wilt thou thy loss retrieve? 50 
From me, ye gods, avert your heavy doom, 
And bring my dear, laden with laurels, home. 
But my heart fails me when I think of war ; 
The sad reflections cost me many a tear : 

1 tremble when I hear the very name 56 
Of every place where thou shalt fight for fame. 
Besides, the adventurous gallant haply knew 

The safest arts his villany to pursue ; 

In noble dress he did her heart surprise ; 

With gold he dazzled her unguarded eyes ; 60 

He back'd his suit with ships and armed men ; 

Thus storm'd, thus took the beauteous fortress in. 

Against the power of love, and force of arms, 

There 's no security in the brightest charms. 

Hector I fear, much do I Hector fear, 65 

A man (they say) experienced in war. 
My dear, if thou hast any love for me. 
Of that same Hector prithee mindful be ; 
Fly him be sure, and every other foe. 
Lest each of them should prove a Hector too. 70 

Remember, when for fight thou shalt prepare, 
Thy Laodamia charged thee, have a care. 
For what wounds thou receivest are given to her. 
If by thy valor Troy must ruin'd be, 
May not the ruin leave one scar on thee ; 75 

Sharer in the honor, from the danger free ! 
Let Menelaus fight, and force his way 
Through the false robber to his Helena. 
Oreat by his victory, as his cause is good, 
May he swim to her in his enemies' blood. 80 

Thy case is different — Mayst thou live to see 
(Dearest) no other combatant but me { 
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Ye generous Trojans, turn your swords away 
From his dear breast, find out a nobler prey, 
Why should you harmless Laodamia slay ? 86 

My poor good-natured man did never know 
What 'tis to fight, or how to face a foe. 

Now I must own, I fear to let thee go ; 
My trembling lips had almost told thee so. 
When from thy father's house thou didst withdraw, 00 
The fatal stumble at the door I saw ; 
I saw it, sigh'd, and pray'd the sign might be 
Of thy return a happy prophecy I 
I cannot but acquaint thee with my fear. 
Be not too brave, — remember, have a care, 95 

And all my dreads will vanish into air. 

Among the Grecians some one must be found 
That first shall set his foot on Trojan ground ; 
Unhappy she that shall bis loss bewail. 
Grant, O ye gods, thy courage then my fail. 100 

Of all the ships be thine the very last. 
Thou the last man that lands ; there needs no ba^te 
To meet a potent and a treacherous foe ; 
Thou 'It land, I fear, too soon, though ne'er, so slow. 
At thy return ply every sail and oar, 106 

And nimbly leap on thy deserted shore. 

All the day long, and all the lonely night, 
Black thoughts of thee my anxious soul affright i 
Darkness, to other women's pleasures kind. 
Augments, like hell, the torments of my mind. 110 
What 's that same airy phantom so like thee ? 
What wailings do I hear, what paleness see? 
I wake, and I rejoice, 'tis but a dream — 
The Grecian altars know I feed their flame. 
The want of hallow'd wine my tears supply, 1 16 

Which make the sacred fire burn bright and higli. 
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When slialLI clasp thee in these arms of mine, 
These longing anns, and he emhraeed in thine? 
When shall I have thee hy thyself alone, 
To learn the wondrous actions thou hast done ? 130 

But when I think of Troy, of winds and waves, 
I fear the pleasant dream my hope deceives : 
Contrary winds in port detain thee too. 
In spite of wind and tide why wouldst thou go ? 
Thus to thy country thou wonldst hardly come ; 125 
In spite of wind and tide thou went'st from home. 
To his own city Neptune stops the way ; 
Revere the omes, and the gods ohey. 
Return, ye furious Grecians, homeward fly ; 
Your stay is not of chance, but destiny : 190 

How can desired success your arms attend. 
Which for a favttiless woman thus contend ? 
But let not me forespeak you, no— set sail, 
And Heaven befriend you with a prosperous gale I 
Yet, while before the leaguer thou dost lie, 1^ 

Thy picture is fMme pleasure to my eye : 
There must be something in it more than art, 
'Twera very thee, could it thy mind impart : 
,1 kiss the pretty idol, and complain. 
As if (like thee) 'twould answer roe again. 140 

By thy return, by thy dear self, I swear. 
By our loves' vows, which most religious are, 
By thy beloved head, and those gray hairs 
Which time may on it snow, in future years ; 
I come, where'er thy fate shall bid thee go, 146 

Eternal partner of thy weal and wo. 
So thou but live, though all the gods say no. 

Farewell : but prithee very careful be 
Of thy beloved self (I mean) of me. 
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BY JOHN COOPER. 
(ENONE TO PARIS. 

Hecuba, while pregnant of Paris, dreams she is delivered of a 
firebrand. Priam, consulting the prophets, is answered, the 
child shall be the cause of the destruction of Troy; where- 
fore he commands it to be exposed to wild beasts as soon 
as bom : but Hecuba conyeys it secretly to Mount Ida, there 
to be fostered by the shepherds. Paris here falls in love 
with the nymph (Enone ; but at length being known and 
owned, he sails into Greece, and carries Helen to Troy ; 
which (Enone hearing, writes him this epistle. 

Read this (if your new bride will suffer), read ; 

And no upbraidings from Mycen» dread. 

Only OBnone here does of her swain 

(If he will let her call him bers) complain. 

What god has robb'd me of your love and you ? 6 

Or from what crime of mine proceeds my wo ? 

Misfortunes, when deserved, we may endure. 

But when unjustly borne, can find no cure* 

Though now a prince, not yet so great you was. 
When a famed nymph, I stoop'd to your embrace : 10 
A slave you were (forgive what I have said) ; 
Slave as you were, I took you to my bed. 
Often, amidst your flocks, -beneath some shade. 
On leaves and flowers we carelessly were laid. 
When you rose up to hunt, I show'd you game, 15 
Surprised the infant savage and his dam : 
Companion of your sports, the toils did place, 
And cheer'd the swift-paced hounds upon the chase ; 
Upon the trees your sickle carved my name. 
And every beech is conscious of your flame. 20 

Well I remember that tall poplar tree, 
(Its trunk is fillM, and with records of me,) 
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Which, may it live ! on the brook's margin set, 
Has on its knotty bark these verses writ : 
' When Paris lives not to CEnone true, 25 

Back Xanthus' streams shall to theif fountains flow/ 
Turn! turn ye streams! and Xanthus backwards 

go! 
The faithless Paris has forgot his vow. 

Calm was our love, blessM with delightful ease^ 
Till a black storm o'ercast my former peace ; 30 

When the three heavenly beauties bless'd thine eyes, 
Design'd thee umpire to bestow the prize. 
As from your mouth the fatal story Came^ 
A swift cold trembling shot through all my frame. 
To ancient sages my just doubts I bear, 35 

And all conclude some dreadful mischief near. 

Now the tall pines into strong barks you shape, 
Which sweep the surface of the yielding deep. 
From yoUr swoln eyes the tears at parting crept, 
Deny it not, nor be ashamed you wept : 40 

(Your love was then no injury to your fame, 
You daily burn in a more shameful flame.) 
You wept, and on my eyes you gazing stood, 
Whose falling tears increased the briny flood. 
About my neck your wreathing arms you flung, 45 
Closer than vines to their loved elms you clung: 
When far your stay you did the tempests blame. 
How oft they laugh'd who knew the ocean calm ; 
^Midst thousand kisses, when you bid farewell, 
JScarce could your tongue the fatal message telL 50 
You are embark'd : against your galley's side 
The plying oars beat up the foaming tide ; 
Till hurried from my sight, your ships I viewy 
Then my salt tears the parched sands bedew. 
Soon ye sea-gods, again soon may he come^ 56 

(I fondly p^ay'd) but to my ruin soon^ 
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The gods my wishes do snccessful make, 

But all, alas ! for that cursed Helenas sake, 

My prayers into another's arms have brought you 

back. 
A vast high rock there is, whose craggy sides dO 

Sustain the fury of encroaching tides ; 
Your sails hence spied, I hardly could delay. 
Plunged in the deep to meet you by the way ; 
When one I saw, while a short pause I made, 
Upon the deck in glorious purple clad : 65 

Gods ! how I shook ! fear did my soul possess 
With horror, to behold the unusual dress. 
As nearer to the shore your vessel came, 
I spied, O blasting sight ! |he charming dame ; 
Nay more,— ^her drooping head (into the sea 70 

Why leap'd I not ?) upon your shoulder lay. 
'Twas then I beat my breast, and tore my hair. 
With all the syiiiptoms of a deep despair. 
I fiU'd the air with my distracted cries. 
And Ida's mount resounded with the noise. 75 

Thence with dire imprecations [ removed 
Unto those caverns, whose recess I loved. 
' Hear me, ye gods ! May the cUrsed Helen be 
As wretched full as she has rendered me : 
May she complain of false and broken vows, 80 

And pine, like me, for a regardless spouse !' 
Now they do charm who from their husbands flee. 
And the wide ocean plough, to follow tbee. 
When, a poor shepherd, a small flock you fed^ 
Then I, and only I, vouchsafed my bed. 85 

Nor think I sue to be in courts adored, 
And ownM the daughter of all Asia's lord : 
Though your great parents need not be ashamed 
When 'mongst their many children I am named ; 
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A sceptre would not ill become this hand ; 90 

So much I wish and merit to command. 

Though thy (Enene *b worthy of a bed, 

Not with green leaves, but gaudy purple sptead. 

Safe you may sleep and harmless in my arms. 

Your rest uninterrupted with alarms : 95 

But with my rival thus you must not live, 

For Greece in arms demands the fugitive ; 

Ruin is all the dowry she can give. 

Ask your grave friends, with piercing wisdom fraught, 

Whom many years have much experience taught ; 100 

Ask sage Antenor, and your aged sire. 

If she 's to be restored whom they require. 

Base man ! your country for her sake destroyed. 

Shame 's on your part, and justice on their side. 

Or can you think that she will constant prove, 105 

Who was so easily enticed to love ? 

When once seduced, our sex for ever burn 

In lawless fire ; virtue knows no return ; 

Dishonor never gives a second blow ; 

And faithless once, she will be ever so. 110 

But her firm love that scruple has removed: 

Vain man ! ev'n thus Atrides once she loved. 

Happy Andromache ! who justly art 

Possessed of a firm and loyal heart ! 

A faith like hers thou hast beheld in me, 115 

And Hector's virtues should have shined in thee ; 

But thou art lighter than the sapless leaf. 

Of which the autumn blasts the trees bereave; 

Or than the stalks of the well-ripen'd wheat, 

Made the winds' sport by the sun's parching heat. 120 

Well I remember what your sister said. 

When the strange god possess'd the furious maid : 

* GBnone, cease to plough up fruitless lands. 

And sow the seed upon the barren sands. 
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The Grecian heifer comes, who reaps thy joys, 125 
The bane of Troy, and Priam's ancient house. 
She comes ! forbid it Heaven ; and in the deep, 
Now, now, ye gods, sink down the guilty ship : 
Now is the time to plunge it in the flood. 
It brings destruction, and is fraught with blood.' 130 
She said : her people snatch 'd her from my view. 
As through the woods full of the god she flew. 

liong time I lived a tenant of the groves, 
The common object of the satyrs' loves ; 
Me g^eat Apollo too with knowlege stored, 135 

And the same gifts for which himself 's adored. 
For no one plant the fertile earth does yieM, 
But in its virtues I am amply skill'd. 
Wretch ! of what use does thy vain knowlege prove ? 
No drug, alas ! can cure the wounds of love. 140 

Not Phoebus' self, the author of our art. 
Could in this case guard his immortal heart : 
Nought or from earth or heaven can cure my wound ; 
In thee alone must my relief be found : 
My Paris can, and he must pity show, 145 

To her who merits all he can bestow : 
For I am yours, with you of old did pass. 
Id childish innocence, my infant days ; 
And I beseech you, gods, to fix my doom. 
And give that blessing to the time to come. 150 

So in his arms, to whom my youth I lent. 
Shall the remains of my bless'd life be spent. 
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BY R. DUKE. 

PARIS TO HELEN. 

Paris, having sailed to Sparta for the sake of Helen, whom 
Venus had promised as the reward of his adjudging the 
prize of -heauty to her, was hospitably entertained by Mene- 
laus, Helen's husband ; but he being called away to Crete, 
to take possession of the patrimony which was left him by 
his grandfather Atreus, commends his guest to the care of 
his wife— In his absence Paris courts her, and writes to her 
the following epistle. 

All health, fair nymph, thy Paris sends to thee, 

Though you, and only you, can give it me. 

Shall I then speak? or is it needless grown 

To tell a passion that itself has shown? 

Does not my love itself too open lay, 5 

And all I think in all I do betray ? 

If not, oh ! may it still in secret lie. 

Till time with our kind wishes shall comply ; 

Till all our joys may to us come sincere. 

Nor lose their price by the allay of fear. 10 

In vain I strive ; who can that fire conceal. 

Which does itself by its own light reveal ? 

But if you needs would hear my trembling tongue 

Speak what my actions have declared so long, 

I love ; you 've there the word that does impart Id 

The truest message from my bleeding heart. 

Forgive me, madam, that I thus confess 

To you, my fair physician, my disease, 

And with such looks this suppliant palter grace. 

As best become the beauties of that face. 20 

May that smooth brow no angry wrinkle wear. 

But be your looks as kind as they are fair. 

Some pleasure 'tis to think these lines shall find 

An entertainment at your hands so kind. 
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For this creates a hope, that I too may, 25 

Received by you, as happy be as they. 

Ah ! may that hope be true ! nor I complain 

That Venus promised you to me in vain : 

For know, lest you through ignorance offend 

The gods, 'tis Heaven that me does hither send. 30 

None of the meanest of the powers divine 

That first inspired, still favors my design. 

Great is the prize I seek, I must confess, 

But neither is my due or merit less : 

Venus has promised she would you assign, 35 

Fair as herself, to be for ever mine. 

Guided by her, my Troy I left for thee, 

Nor fear'd the dangers of the faithless sea. 

She with a kind and an auspicious gale 

Drove the good ship, and stretch'd out ev'ry sail. 40 

For she, who sprung out of the teeming deep. 

Still o'er the main does her wide empire keep. 

Still may she keep it, and as she with ease 

Allays the wrath of the most angry seas, 

So may she give my stormy mind some rest, 45 

And calm the raging tempest of my breast, 

And bring home all my sighs and all my vows 

To their wish'd harbor, and desired repose. 

Hither my flames I brought, not found them here ; 
I my whole course by their kind light did steer : 50 
For I by no mistake or storm was toss'd 
Against my will upon this happy coast. 
Nor as a merchant did I plough the main, 
To venture life, like sordid fools, for gain. 
No ; may the gods preserve my present store, 55 

And only give me you to make it more. 
Nor to admire the place came I so far ; 
I have towns richer than your cities are. 
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^s yoa I seek, to me from Yenufl due. 

You were my with, before your cbarms I knew. 

Bright images of you my mind did draw 

Long ere my eyes the lo¥ely object saw. 

Nor wonder that with the swift- win g'd dart, 

At such a distance you could wound my heart : 

So Fate ordain'd, and lest you fight with Fate, 66 

Hear and believe the truth I shall relate. 

Before my birth, my mother, in a dream 

Was told, she with a burning torch did teem. 

Frighted she rises, and her irision she 

To Priam tells, and to his prophets he ; 70 

They sing that I all Troy leJiould set on fire. 

But sure Fate meant tiie flames of my desire. 

For fear of this among the swains exposed. 

My native greatness every thing disclosed. 

Beauty, and strength, and courage join'd in one, 75 

Through all disguise spoke me a monarch's son, 

A place there is in Ida's thickest grove 

With oaks and fir-trees shaded all above ; 

l%e grass here grows untouched by bleating floeks. 

Or mountain goat, or the laborious ox 80 

From hence Troy's towers, magnificence and pride, 

"^ Leaning against an aged oak, I spied ; 
When straight methougbt I heard, the trembling ground 
With the strange noise of trampling feet resound. 
In the same instant Jove's great messeuger, 9^ 

On all his wings borne througb the yielding w. 
Lighting before my wondVing eyes did stand, 
His golden rod shone in his sacred hand. : 
With him three charming goddesses there came, 

^ Juno and Pallas, and the Cyprian dame. QO 

With an unusual fear I stood amassed, 
Till thus the god my sinking courage raised : 
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' Fear not ; tlion art Jove's sulwtitiite below, 

The prize of heavenly beaut j to bestow ; 

Contending goddesses appeal to you ; 96 

Decide their strife.' He spake, and up he flew. 

Then bolder grown, I throw my fears away. 

And every one with curious eyes survey. 

Each of them merited the victory, 

And I, their doubtful judge, was grieved to see, 100 

That one must have it, when deserved by three. 

But? yet that one there was which most prevail'd. 

And with more powerful chams my heart assail'd. 

Ah ! would you know who thus my breast could move? 

Who could it be but the fair queen of love ? 106 

With mighty bribes they all for conquest strive, 

Juno will empires, Pallas valor give, 

Whilst I stand doubting which I should prefer. 

Empire's soft ease, or glorious toils of war ; 

But Venus gently smiled, and thus she spake : <^ 110 

' They 're dangerous gifts, O do not, do not take ! 

I '11 make thee love's immortal pleasures know. 

And joys that in full tides for ever flow : 

For, if you judge the conquest to be mine. 

Fair Leda's fairer daughter shall be thine.' 115 

She spake : and I gave her the conquest due, 

Both to her beauty, and her gjft of you. 

Meanwhile (my angry stars more gentle grown) 
I am acknowleged royal Priam's son ; 
All the glad court, all Troy does celebrate, 120 

With a new festival, my change of fate : 
And as I languish now, and die for thee. 
So did the beauties of all Troy for me. 
You in full power o'er a heart do reign. 
For which a. thousand virguis sigh'd in vain : 125 

Nor did queens only fly to n^ embrace. 
Bat nyasphfl of fbtm dM&e and heavenly race : 
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I all tbeir loves with cold disdain repressed. 
Since hopes of you first fired my longing breast. 
Your charming form all day my fancy drew, 130 

And when night came, my dreams were all of you. 
What pleasures then must you yourself impart, 
Whose shadows only so surprised my heart? 
And, oh ! how did I burn approaching nigher, 
That was so scorch'd by so remote a fire ! 135 

For how no longer could my hopes refrain 
From seeking their wish'd object through the main. 
) I fell the stately pine, and every tree 
That best was fit to cut the yielding sea ; 
Fetched from Gargarian hills, tall firs I cleare, 140 
And Ida naked to the winds I leave ; 
Stifle oaks I bend, and solid planks I form, 
And every ship with well-knit ribs I arm. 
To the tall mast I sails and streamers join, 
And the gay poops with painted gods do shine. 145 
But on my ship does only Yenus stand 
With little Cupid smiling in her hand, 
Guide of the way she did herself command. 
My fleet thus rigg'd, and all my thoughts on thee, 
I long to plough the vast ^gean sea ; 150 

My anxious parents my desires withstand, 
And both with pious tears my stay command : 
Cassandra too, with loose disheveU'd hair, 
Just as our hasty ships to sail prepare, 
Full of prophetic fury cries aloud : 155 

* Oh ! whither steers my brother through the flood ? 
Little, ah ! little dost thou know or heed. 
To what a raging fire these waters lead.' 
True were her fears, and in ray breast I feel 
The scorching flames her fury did foretell. 160 

Yet out I sail, and favor^i by the wind. 
On your blesa'd shore my wish'd-for haven find : 
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Your husband then, so Heaven, kind Heaven or- 
dains, 
In his own house his rival entertains ; 
Shows me whate'er in Sparta does delight 165 

The curious traveller's inquiring sight : 
But I, who only long'd to gaze on you, 
Could taste no pleasure in the idle show ; 
But at thy sight, oh ! where was then my heart ? 
Out from my breast it gave a sudden start, 170 

Sprung forth, and met halfway the fatal dart. 
Such, or less charming, was the queen of love, 
When with her rival goddesses she strove. 
But, fairest, hadst thou come among the three. 
Even she the prize must have resigned to thee. 175 
Your beauty is the only theme of fame. 
And all the world sounds with fair Helen's name ; 
Nor lives there she whom pride itself can raise 
To claim with you an equal share of praise : 
Do I speak false? rather report does so, 180 

Detracting from you in a praise too lOw. 
More here I find than that could ever tell. 
So much your beauty does your fame excel. 
Well then might Theseus, he who all things knew, 
Think none was worthy of his theft but you : 185 

I this bold theft admire ; but wonder more 
He ever would so dear a prize restore : 
Ah ! would these hands have ever let you go ? 
Or could I live, and be divorced from you ? 
No ; sooner I with life itself could part, 190 

Than e'er see you torn from my bleeding heart. 
Gome then into my longing arms, and try 
My lasting, fix'd, eternal constancy. 
Which never till my funeral pile shall waste ; 
My present fire shall mingle with my last. 195 
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Sceptres smd crowns for you I did disdiin» 

With which great Juno tempted me in vaiii ; 

And when bright Pallas did her bribes prepare, 

One tender look from you J did prefer 

To courage, strength, and all the pomp of war : 200 

Nor shall I ever think my choice was ill. 

My judgment's settled, and approves it still. 

Do you but grant my hopes may prove as true 

As they were placed above all things but you. 

I am, as well as you, of heavenly race, 205 

Nor will my birth your mighty line disgrace ; 

Pallas and Jove our noble lineage head. 

And them a race of godlike kings succeed. 

All Asia's sceptres to my father bow. 

And half the spacious east his power allow. 210 

There you shall see the houses roof 'd with gold. 

And temples glorious as the gods they hold. 

Troy you shall see, and divine walls admire. 

Built to the concert of Apollo's lyre. 

What need I the vast flood of people tell, 215 

That over its wide banks does almost sweQ ? 

You shall gay troops of Phrygian matroiifl meet. 

And Trojan wives shining in every street. 

How often then will you yourself confess 

The emptiness and poverty of Greece ! 220 

How often will you say, one palace there 

Contains more wealth than do whole cities here 1 

I speak not this your Sparta to disg^ce, 

For wheresoe'er yoar life began its race 

Must be to me the happiest, dearest place. 225 

Yet Sparta 's poor ; and you, that should be dress'd 

In all the riches of the shining east, 

Should understamd how ill that sordid place 

Suits with the beauty of your charming face : 
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That face with costly dress and rich aUke 2d0 

Should shine, and make the gaoing world admire • 

When you the habit of my Trojans see, 

What, think ye, must that of their ladies be? 

Oh ! then'be kind, fair Spartan, nor disdain 

A Trojan in your love to entertain. 236 

He was a Trojan, and of our great line, 

That to the gods does mix immortal wine. 

Nor do I think that Menelaus can, 

Compared with me, appear the greater man. 

I 'm sure ray father never made the sun 240 

With frighted steeds from his dire banquet run ; 

No gprandfather of mine is stain'd with blood, 

Or with his crime names the Myrtoaa flood. 

None of our race does «b the Stygian lake 

Snatch at those apples he wants power to take. 345 

But stay ; since you with such a husband join. 

Your father, Jove, is forced to grace his line. 

I at thy table one short view can gain, 

And that too only to iacrease my pain. 

Oft have I sigk'd, then sigh'd again to see 360 

That sigh with seornful smiles repaid by thee. 

Oft I with wine woidd quench my hot desire 

In vain ; for so I added fire to fire. 

What shall I do? your face wtfb grief I see. 

But it 'a a greater, not to look on thee. 256 

With all my art I strive my flames to hide, 

But through the tftin disguise they are descried ; 

Too well, dhm ! my wounds to you are known. 

And oh that they were so to you alone ! 

How oft turn I my weeping eyes away, 200 

iiest to thy husband I tbe cause betray ! 

What tales «f love tell I, when warmM with wine ! 

To your dear hee applying every line* 
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I 

In borrowed names I my own passion show ; 

They the feign'd lovers are, but I the true. 266 

Sometimes more freedom in discourse to gain, 

For my excuse I drunkenness would feign. 

If you your young Hermione but kiss, 

Straight from her lips I snatch the envied bliss. 

Your women to my aid I try to move 270 

With all the powerful rhetoric of love ; 

But they, alas ! speak nothing but despair. 

And in the midst leave my neglected prayer. 

Oh ! that by some great prize you might be won. 

And your possession might the victor crown : 275 

As Pelops his Hippodamia won, 

Then had you seen what I for you had done. 

But now I 've nothing left to do but pray, 

And myself prostrate at your feet to lay. 

O thou, thy house's glory, brighter far 280 

Than thy two shining brothers' friendly star ! 

worthy of the bed of heaven's great king, 
^fought so fair but from himself could spring! 
Either with thee I back to Troy will fly, 

Or here a wretched banish'd lover die. 285 

With no slight wound my tender breast does smart ; 
My bones and marrow feel the piercing dart ; 

1 find my sister true did prophesy, 

I with a heavenly dart should wounded die ; 
Despise not then a love by heaven design'd, 290 

So may the gods still to your vows be kind. 
You fear, perhaps, with superstitious awe. 
The violation of the nuptial law. 
Ah ! Helen, can you then so simple be, 
To think such beauty can from faults be free ? 205 

Or change that face, or you must needs be kind ; 
Beauty and virtue seldom have been join'd. 
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Et'o your own husband doth the same persuade, 
Silent himself, yet all his actions plead. 
Had he no other time to visit Crete ? 300 

Oh ! how prodigious is a husband's wit ! 
He went, and as he went, he cried, * My dear. 
Instead of me, you of your g^nest take care/ 
.Bat you forget your lord's command, I see, 
Nor take you any care of love or me. 305 

And think you such a thing as he does know 
The treasure that he holds, in holding you ? 
Oh, if my wishes may aspire so high, 
I with our flight shall win you to comply ; 
But if nice honor little scruples frame, 310 

The force I '11 use shall vindicate your fame. 
Of Theseus and your brothers I can learn, 
No precedents so nearly you concern ; 
You Theseus, they Leucippus' daughter stole, 
I '11 be the fourth in the illustrious roll. 315 

Well mann'd, well arm'd, for yon my fleet does stay, 
And waiting winds murmur at our d^lay. 
Through Troy's throng'd streets you shall in triumph 

Adored as some new goddess here below. 

Where'er you tread, spices and gums shall smoke. 

And victims fall beneath the fatal stroke. 321 

My father, mother, all the joyful court, 

All Troy to you with presents shall resort. 

Alas ! 'tis nothing what I yet have said. 

What there you '11 find, shall what I write exceed. 

Nor fear, lest war pursue our hasty flight, 326 

And angry Greece should all her force unite. 

What captured maid did ever wars regain ? 

Vain the attempt, and fear of it as vain. 

The Thracians Orithya stole from far, 330 

Yet Thrace ne'er heard the noise of following war. 
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Jason too stole away the Colehian maid. 

Yet Colchos did not Thessaly invade. 

He who stole yon, stole Ariadne too, 

Yet Minos did not with all Crete pnrsne. 335 

Fear in these cases than the danger's more, 

And when the threatening^ tempest onoe is o'er. 

Our shame 's then greater than our fear hefore. 

Bat say from Greece a threatened war pursue. 

Know I have strength and wounding weapons too. 340 

In men and horse more numerous than Greece 

Our empire is, nor.in its compass less. 

Nor does your husband Paris aught excel 

In generous courage, or in martial skill. 

Ev'n but a boy, from my slain foes I gained 345 

My stolen herd, and a new name attained ; 

Ev^n then overcome by me I could produce 

Deiphohas and great nioneus. 

Nor hand to hand more to be fear'd am I, 

Than whea from far my certain arrows fly. 360 

Your Spartan spouse can no such actions feign. 

Nor can he e'er my envied skill attain. 

But could he. Hector 's your security, 

And he alone an army is to me. 

You know me not, nor the hid prowess find 356 

Of him that heaven has for your love design 'd. 

Either no war from Greece shall follow thee, 

Or if it does, shall be repell'd by me. 

Nor think I fear to fight for such a wife ; 

That priaee would give the coward's courage life. 360 

All after ages shall your fame admire. 

If you alone set the whole world on fire. 

To sea, to sea, while all the gods are kind. 

And all I promise, you in Troy shall find. 
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BY THE EARL OF MULGRAVE AND DRYDEN. 

HELEN TO PAJaiS. 

Helen, having received the foregoing epistle from Paris, re- 
turns the following answer ; wherein she seems at first to 
chide him for his presumption, which could only proceed 
from his low opinion of her virtue ; then owns herself to be 
sensible of the passion which he has expressed for her> 
though she much suspected his constancy : and at last dis- 
covers her inclination to be favorable to him; the wholte 
letter showing the extreme artifice of womankind. 

When looae epistles violate chaste eyes. 

She half consents, who silently denies : 

How dares a stranger, with designs so vain. 

Marriage and hospitable rights profane ? 

Was it for this your fate did shelter find 5 

From swelling seas, and every faithless wind ? 

(For though a distant country brought yon forth, 

Your usage here was equal to your worth.) 

Does this deserve to be rewarded so? 

T>id you come here a stranger, or a foe ? 10 

Your partial judgment may perhaps complain. 

And think me barbarous for my just disdain. 

Ill bred then let me be, but not unchaste. 

Nor my clear fame with any spot defaced ; 

Though in my face there 's no affected frown, 15 

Nor in my earriage a feign'd niecness shown, 

I keep my honor still without a stain, 

Nor has «iy love made any coxcomb vain. 

Your boldness I with admiratioa see ; 

What hope bad you to gain a queen like me ? 26 

Because a hero forced me oncenway. 

Am I thought fit to be a second prey ? 
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Had I been won, I had deserved your blame. 

But sure my part was nothing but the shame : 

Yet the base theft to him no fruit did bear, 25 

I 'scaped unhurt by any thing but fear. 

Sure 'tis some fate that sets me above wrongs, 

Yet still exposes me to busy tongues. 

I '11 not complain, for who 's displeased with love. 

If it sincere, discreet, and constant prove ? 30 

But that I fear ; not that I think you base. 

Or doubt the blooming beauties of my face, 

But all your sex is subject to deceive, 

And ours, alas, too willing to believe. 

Yet others yield : and love overcomes the best : 35 

But why should I not shine above the rest ? 

If I should yield, what reason could I use ? 

By what mistake the loving crime excuse ? 

Though you to heroes and to kings succeed, 

Our famous race does no addition need ; 40 

And great alliances bvit useless prove 

To one that 's come herself from mighty Jove. 

Go then and boast in some less haughty place 

Your Phrygian blood, and Priam's ancient race, 

Which I would show I valued, if I durst ; 45 

You are the fifth from Jove, but I the first. 

The crown of Troy is powerful I confess. 

But I have reason to think ours no less. 

Your letter fill'd with promises of all 

That men can good, and women pleasant call, 50 

Gives expectation such an ample field, 

As would move goddesses themselves to yield. 

But if I e'er ofifend great Juno's laws, 

Yourself shall be the dear, the only cause ; 

Either my honor I '11 to death maintain, 55 

Or follow you withotit mean thoughts of gain. 
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Not that 80 fair a present I despise ; 

We like the gift, when we the giver prize. 

But 'tis your love moves me, which made you take 

Such pains, and run such hazards for my sake ; 60 

I have perceived (though 1 dissembled too) 

A thousand things that love has made you do : 

Your eager eyes would almost dazzle mine. 

In which, wild man, your wandering thoughts would 

shine. 
Sometimes you 'd sigh, sometimes disordered stand, 65 
And with unusual ardor press my hand ; 
Contrive just after me to take the glass. 
Nor would you let the least occasion pass, 
When oft I fear'd, I did not mind alone. 
And blushing sat for things which you have done : 70 
Then murmur'd to myself, he '11 for my sake 
Do any thing ; I hope 'twas no mistake : 
Oft have I read within this pleasing grove, 
Under my name, those charming words, ' I love.' 
I frowning, seem'd not to believe your fiame, 76 

But now, alas, am come to write the same. 
If I were capable to do amiss, 
I could not but be sensible of this : 
For, O ! your face has such peculiar charms. 
That who can hold from flying to your arms ! 80 

But what I ne'er can have without offence, 
May some bless'd maid possess with innocence. 
Pleasure may tempt, but virtue more should move ; 
O learn of me to want the thing you love. 
What you desire is sought by all mankind : 85 

As you have eyes, so others are not blind. 
Like you they see, like you my charms adore. 
They' wish not less, but you dare venture more. 
O ! had you then upon our coasts been brought, 
My virgin love when thousand rivals sought, 90 
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You had I seen, yon should have had my voice ; 
Nor could my husband justly blame my choice. 
For both our hopes, alas ! you oome too late ; 
Another now i» master of my fate. 
More to my wish I eould have lived with you, 95 

And yet iaj present lot can undergo. 
Cease to solicit a weak woman's will, 
And urge not her y«u love to so much ill. 
But let me live contented as I may, 
. And make not my unspotted fame your prey. 100 

Some right you claim, since to your moiital eyes 
Three goddesses disputed beauty's piize. 
One offered valor, t' otiier cvowns, but she 
Obtained her cause, who smiling ppomiscd me. 
But first I am not of belief so light, 105 

To think such nymphs would show you such a 

sight. 
Yet granting thia, the otiier part is feigned ; 
A bribe so mean your sentence had not gain'd. 
With partial eyes I should myself regard, 
To think that Venus made me her reward : 110 

I humbly am content with human praise ; 
A goddess's applause would envy raise : 
But be it as you say, for 'tis confessed, 
The men, who flatter highest, please us best; 
That I suspect it, ought not to displease ; 1 15 

For miracles are not believed with ease. 
One joy I have, that I had Venus' voice ; 
A greater yet, that you confirm'd her choice ; 
That proffer'd laurels, promised sovereignty, 
Juno and Pallas you contemn'd for me. 120 

Am I your empire then, and your renown ? 
What heart of rock but. must by this be won ? 
And yet bear witness, O ye powers above, 
How rude I am in all the arts of love ! 
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My hand is yet untaught to write to men : 125 

This ia the essay of my unpractised pen : 

Happy those nymphs, whom use has perfect made ; 

I think all crime, and tremhle at a shade ; 

Ev'n while I write, my fearful conscious eyes 

Look often hack, misdoubting a surprise. 130 

For now the rumor spreads among the crowd, 

At court in whispers, but in town aloud : 

Dissemble you, whatever you hear them say : 

To leave o£F loving were your better way ; 

Yet if you will dissemble it you may. 135 

Love secretly : the absence of my lord 

More freedom gives, but does not all afford : 

Long is his journey, long will be his stay ; 

Caird by affairs of consequence away. 

To go or not, when unresolved he stood, 140 

I bid him make what swift return he could : 

Then kissing me, he said, ' I recommend 

All to thy care, but most my Trojan friend.' 

I smiled at what he innocently said, 

And only answer'd, ' You shall be obey'd.' 145 

Propitious winds have borne him far from hence, 

But let not this secure your confidence. 

Absent he is, yet absent he commands : 

You know the proverb, ' Princes have long hands.' 

My fame 's my burden ; for the more I 'm praised, 150 

A juster ground of jealousy is raised. 

Were I less fair, I might have been more bless'd : 

Great beauty through great danger is possessM. 

To leave me here his venture was not hard, 

Because he thought my virtue was my guard. 155 

He fear'd my face, but trusted to my life. 

The beauty doubted, but believed the wife. 

You bid me use the occasion while I can, 

Put in our hands by the good easy man. 

OVID. VOL. II. R 
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I would, and yet I doubt, Hwixt love and fear, 160 

One draws me from you, and one brings me near. 

Let me not live, but every thing conspires 

To join our loves, and yet my fear retires. 

What have I said ! for both of us 'twere best, 

Our kindling fire if each of us suppressed. 165 

The faith of strangers is too prone to change, 

And, like themselves, their wandering passions 

range. 
Hypsipyle, and the fond Minonian maid, 
Were both by trusting of their guests betray'd. 
I How can I doubt that other men deceive, 170 

When you yourself did fair OBnone leave ? 
But lest I should upbraid your treachery. 
You make a merit of that crime to me ; 
Yet grant you were to faithful love inclined. 
Your weary Trojans wait but for a wind. • 175 

Should you prevail ; while I assign the night. 
Your sails are hoisted, and you take your flight: 
Some bawling mariner our love destroys, 
And breaks asunder our uniinish'd joys. 
But I with you may leave the Spartan port, 180 

To view the Trojan wealth and Priam's court. 
Shown while I see, I shall expose my fame ; 
And fill a foreign country with my shame. 
In Asia what reception shall I find? 
And what dishonor leave in Greece behind ? 185 

What will your brothers, Priam, Hecuba, 
And what will all your modest matrons say? 
Ev'n you, when on this action you reflect. 
My future conduct justly may suspect: 
And whatever stranger lands upon your coast, 190 

Conclude me, by your own example, lost 
I from your rf^ a wanton's name shall hear. 
While you forget what part in it you bear ; 
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You, my orime's author, will my crime npbraid : 

Deep under ground, oh ! let me first be laid. 195 

You boast the pomp and plenty of your land, 

And promise all shall be at my command : 

Your Trojan wealth, believe me, I despise ; 

My own poor native land has dearer ties. 

Should I be injured on your Phrygian shore, 200 

What help of kindred could I there implore ? 

Medea was by Jason's flattery won : 

I may, like her, believe, and be undone. 

Plain honest hearts, like mine, suspect no cheat, 

And love contributes to its own deceit. 205 

The ships about whose sides loud tempests roar, 

With gentle winds were wafted from the shore. 

Your teeming mother dream'd, a flaming brand 

Sprung from her, and consumed the Trojan land. 

To second this, old prophecies conspire^ 210 

That Ilium shall be burnt with Grecian fire : 

Both give me fear, nor is it much allay'd. 

That Venus is obliged our loves to aid. 

For they, who lost their cause, revenge will take. 

And for one friend two enemies you make. 215 

Nor can I doubt, but should I follow you. 

The sword would soon our fatal crime pursue : 

A wrong so great my husband's rage would rouse, 

And my relations would his cause espouse. 

You boast your strength and courage, but, alas ! 220 

Your words receive small credit from your face. 

Let heroes in the dusty field delight. 

Those limbs were never fashion 'd for such fight. 

Bid Hector sally from the waUs of Troy, 

A sweeter quarrel should your arms employ. 225 

Yet fears like these should not my mind perplex, 

Were I as wise as many of my sex : 
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But time and yon may bolder thoughts inspire ; 

'And I perhaps may yield to your desire. 

You last demand a private conference ; 230 

These are your words, but I can guess your sense : 

Your unripe hopes their harvest must attend. 

Be ruled by me, and time may be your friend. 

This is enough to let you understand ; 

For now my pen has tired my tender hand ; 235 

My woman knows the secret of my heart, 

And may hereafter better news impart. 



BY THE HON. MRS. WHAI^TON. 

PENELOPE TO ULYSSES. 

The abduction of Helen having carried all the Grecian princes 
to the siege of Troy, Ulysses there signalises his courage 
particularly — After the destruction of the city, his return to 
Ithaca ia long delayed, and his wife Penelope sends this 
letter in quest of him. 

Penelope this slow epistle sends 

To him on whom her future hope depends ; 

'Tis your Penelope, distressed, forlorn, 

Who asks no answer but your quick return. 

Priam and Troy, the Grecian dames' just hate, 5 

Have long ere this, 'tis known, received their fate. 

For which thy absence pays too dear a rate. 

O ere my hopes and joys had found their graves. 
Why did not Paris perish by the waves ? 
I should not then pass tedious nights alone, 10 

Courting with fervent breath the rising sun ; 
But all in vain, for day is night to me ; 
Nor day nor night brings comfort, only thee. 
My tender hands with weaving would not tire. 
Nor anxious thoughts with unobtain'd desire. 15 
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Still did my mind new fearful forms present 
To kill my hopes, and raise my discontent. 
Love, jealous love, has more than eagles' eyes 
To spy out sorrows, but o'erlook our joys ; 
I fancied furious Trojans still were nigh 20 

To slay my lord, and all my hopes destroy. 
As there tiie arms of Hector still prevail, 
Here at his very name my cheeks grew pale ; 
When told Antilochus by him was slain, 
My hopes decay'd, my fears revived again. 25 

I wept when young Patroclus was overthrown. 
To find how weak the arts of wit were grown. 
The deeds of fierce Tlepolemus alarm'd 
My tender soul, and all my spirits charm'd. 
Each fatal scene grief to my heart did show, 30 

Whate'er they felt, I suffered here for you. 
But virtuous love propitious Heaven befriends. 
My husband 's safe, on whom my life depends ; 
Troy is o'erthrown, and all our sorrow ends. 
The Grecians triumph, they at large declare 35 

The fall of Ilium, and the foes' despair. 
Old men and tender maids with pleasure hear 
The fatal end of all their griefs and fear. 
The joyful wife from soft embraces now 
Will hardly time to hear these tales allow, 40 

Forgets long absence, and renews her vow. 

Some on the tables their feign'd combats draw, 
With sparkling bowls the victor speaks his joy, 
And with spilt wine describes the famous Troy ; 
* Here,' says be, ' Priam's palace did appear, 45 

The far-famed river Simois glided here ; 
Here 'twas Achilles fought, Ulysses too ;' 
At that to guard my heart my spirits flew : 
Achilles' mighty name pass'd careless by, 
But at this name Penelope could die. 50 
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One shows tbe place where mangled Hector lay, 

To fierce Achilles' fury made a prey ; 

Describes the horses, which his body drew, 

Taught by an instinct they before ne'er knew. 

To fear the man who could no more pursue. 55 

Breathless on earth was laid the soul of Troy^ 

The army's triumph, and the city's joy. 

This Nestor told your, son, whom my fond haste 
Sent to inquire of dangers which were pass'd. 
He told how Rhesus was with Dolon slain ; 60 

These teidious tales did but augment my pain, 
I listen 'd still to hear of you again. 

How truly valiant were you, though unkind ! 
You little thought of what you left behind : 
When in the night you ventured to invade 66 

The Thracian camp, my soul was fiU'd with dread. 
Assisted but by one their strength you prove. 
Too strong your courage, but too weak your love. 

But what remains to me for conquests pass'd, 
If, like that city, still my hopes lie waste ? 70 

Your presence would my springing joy renew ; 
Would Troy were glorious still, so I had you ! , 

Others I see their victories enjoy. 
Driving along the fatted spoils of Troy : 
The unhappy beasts compell'd turn rebels now, 75 
And where their captive masters mourn, must plough. 
Where barren walls were once, now fruitful fields 
Expect the sickle, and glad harvest yield. 
Still they insult upon the conquer'd foes. 
Raising their buried limbs with crooked ploughs ; 80 
Ev'n death to them is not the end of woes. 
Grass grows where once the towers erected high 
Of stately Ilium durst outface the sky. 
But why do I glad victories relate ? 
I have no conquest, but the conquer^d's fate. 85 
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Thou, mighty victor, from my arms art fled, 

Despair here triumphs, and my comfort 's dead ; 

Thy image still I find within my heart. 

But if thou stay'st, with that and life I part. 

Whatever stranger lands upon our shore 90 

Thither I run, wing'd hope flies on before ; 

I ask, ' Where is my lord ? Will he return ? 

Is he in health ? Or must I ever mourn V 

Then to his hands a letter straight I give, 

And cry, ' Give this to him in whom I live/ 95 

But if no quick reply the stranger makes, 

The springing blood my trembling cheeks forsakes. 

I fear your death, and more I fear your scorn, 

I think Penelope is now forlorn, 

Ulysses false, and all his vows forsworn. 100 

I sent to Pylos to inquire for thee, ^ 

But found thee there a stranger as to me ; 

To Sparta, but could there no tidings hear : 

Where art thou, my Ulysses, tell me where? 

Where dost thou hide thyself to increase my fear? 105 

None of thy victories to me return ; 

Apollo's city's vanquished, yet I mourn : 

Ah ! would it stood, that scene of pomp and pride. 

Then I should know where all my hopes reside : 

But now, alas ! I know not where thou art, 1 10 

My vows are turn'd, and help to break my heart. 

What may be, though 'tis not, augments my care, 

I know not where to limit now my fear ; 

My sorrows wander in so large a field, 

I fear all dangers sea and earth can yield. 115 

Forgive me, dear Ulysses, if sometimes 

My eager love dares tax thy heart of crimes. 

I sometimes think some crafty stranger may 

Have made thy absent wandering heart a prey ; 
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Where to make sure the vows to her are sworn, 120 

Penelope each day is made a scorn. 

Thou tell'st her, the weak distaff is my care, 

I know no art the conqueror to ensnare ; 

The homely duties of a wife I prove. 

But never knew to fix a wandering love. 125 

When thus I think, I 'm fiU'd with deep despairs. 

Then straight I rave and chide away those fears ; 

I think thou Vt true, and were it in thy power 

Ulysses were Penelope's this hour. 

My father adds to my insulting fate, 130 

Bidding me quit those robes and widow'd state ; 
And laughs to hear me feign some weak excuse. 
Rather than all my vows and hopes abuse : 
But let him laugh, I 'm thine and only thine. 
Though much I fear Ulysses is not mine ; 135 

My fix'd resolves at length have conquered him ; 
He thinks I may be true without a crime. 

Slaves I have many, who affect to move. 
But vainly I tempt my fix'd and constant love ; 
Vain, youthful, gay, endued with all those arts 140 
Which captive and secure less faithful hearts ; 
They lord it here o'er all, now thou 'rt away, 
Thy wealth is theirs, who bless thy kind delay, 
All but thy wife to them is made a prey. 
Why should I reckon up each hated name, 145 

Hateful to me, and cruel to thy fame ? 
Pylander, Polypus, and Medon here 
Are fierce through power, I feeble through de- 
spair. 
Why should I name the sly Eurymachus ? 
The cursed and covetous Altinous ? 150 

Ulysses, these, and more to thy disgrace 
Live on thy riches, while thy herds decrease ; 
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The mean Melanthus, and poor Irus too 

Are ever in the way to assist the crew. 

Whose careless riots all my hopes undo : 155 

Alone upon thy succor we depend, 

We are but three, and weakly we defend ; 

I am a woman, and Laertes old, 

Telemachus too young, the foe too bold ; 

Telemachus nigh lost the other day, 100 

For he for Pylos had prepared his way 

Against my will, who ne'er could hare designed 

Parting with the only pledge you left behind. 

O may he live, that when I 'm freed by death, 

Ulysses' soul may in his bosom breathe. 165 

The little family you left behind 

Thus pray for him, whom all the gods designed 

Heir to thy wealth, and to thy richer mind. 

Laertes 'mongst his foes is old and weak, . 

His power decays, in vain his help I seek. 170 

Your son may live, the foe may grow less strong ; 

As yet they 're powerful, and their hopes are young. 

Return, my wandering lord, the only scope 

Of all our prayerS) the end of all our hope ; 

Return, and teach your son, like you, to know 175 

The arts to govern, and subdue a foe ; 

Instruct his tender years for learning fit. 

His blood is thine, and thine may be his wit ; 

Return and bless Laertes ere he dies 

With thy dear sight, then close his willing eyes ; 180 

Return and bless thy wife, whose youth decays 

With shedding tears at thy unkind delays ; 

Return, life of our hopes, light of our days. 
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BY SETTLE. 

HYPSIPYLE TO JASON, 

The desire of saining the golden fleece induced Jason to pro- 
secute a voyage to Colchos for that purpose — On his pas- 
sage he visits the island of Lemnos, of which place Hypsi- 
pyle was queen — Her hospitable entertainment induces the 
hero to remain there two years, at the end of which period 
he leaves the island and his kind hostess then pregnant : 
and after many professions of constancy and a speedy re- 
turn, pursues his intended voyage, and arrives at Colchos, 
where he gains the affections of the king's daughter Medea, 
who by her magical incantations procures the golden fleece 
for her lover, with whom she embarks for Thessaly — The ami- 
able Hypsipyle, on hearing this intelligence, endeavors to 
recall the tenderness of Jason by the following epistle. 

Laden, they say, with Jason^s golden prize. 
Proud Argo in Tbessalia's harbor lies. 
I would congratulate your safe return ; 
But from your pen I should that safety learn. 
When from my slighted coast you bore away, 5 

Spite of the winds, you show'd less faith than they. 
If 'twas too much to enjoy my dearest lord. 
Sure I deserved one line, one tender word. 
Why did fame first, and not their conqueror, show 
How War's fierce god saw his tamed bulls at plough ? 
How the earth-born warriors rose, and how ihey 
fell 11 

By their own swords without your conqu'ring steel ? 
How in your charms the fetter'd dragon lay. 
Whilst your bold hand bore the curl'd gold away ? 
When doubtful tongues shall Jason's wonders tell, 15 
Would I could say, * See here 's my oracle !* 
But though unkind love's silence I deplore. 
Your heart still mine, I would desire no more. 
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But, ah ! that hope is vain ; a witch destroys 

My fancied pleasures, and my promised joys. 20 

Would I could say (but, oh ! love's fear 's too strong); 

Would I could say, ' I guiltless Jason wrong !' 

Lately a guest came from the Hemonian land ; 

My door scarce reached, with transport I demand 

' How fares my Jason V His sad look he bore, 25 

Fix'd with an ominous silence on the floor. 

My robes I tore, and thus, with horror, cried, 

' Lives he? or with one wound both hearts must 

. bleed?' 
* He lives,' said he ; to which I made Him swear : 
He swore by Heaven, yet I retain'd my fear. 30 

My sense return'd to ask your deeds: he said. 
That the yoked bulls of Mars in chains you led : 
The snake's own teeth a crop of heroes bore. 
Whilst a rough native case their limbs husk'd o'er, 
And by their own intestine fury slain, 85 

One day's short age completes their active reign. 
Again I ask, *• Does my dear Jason live V 
Such ebbs and flows love's fears and hopes do give ; 
He fatally proceeds, and with much art 99 

Would hide, yet shows the falseness of your heart. 
Ah ! where 's your nuptial faith, that flattering style, 
Love's torch, more fit to light my funeral pile. 
I have no lawless plea to Jason's love ; 
Juno and Hymen our just chaplets wove ; 
Ah ! no, not these mild gods : Erinnys' hand 45 

At our cursed rites held her infernal brand. 
Why to my Lemnos did your vessel steer ? 
Or why, fond fool, did I admit you here ? 
Here no bright ram with golden glory shone, 
Nor was my Lemnos the i£tean throne. 60 

At first (but Fates all faint resolves withstand) 
I thought to expel you with a female hand. 
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The Lemnian ladles are in arms well skilFd : ' 

Their guard has heen my life's securest shield : 

But in my city, roof, my soul received, 66 

For two bless'd years my darling Jason lived. 

Forced the third summer to a sad farewell, 

Mix'd with his tears these parting accents fell. 

Do not at our divided fates repine. 

Thine I depart, to return ever thine. 60 

May our yet unborn pledge live long, to prove 

The object of its rival parent's love. 

'Twixt sighs and tears, through those false gales, did 

pour 
These falser showers, till grief could speak no more. 
You were the last the fatal ArgQ.reach'd, 66 

Whose swelling sails the o'erhasty winds had stretch'^. 
The furrowing keel the sea's green surface ploughed : 
You to the shore, to the seas I gazing bow'd. 
In haste I ran to an adjacent tower : 
My tears o'er all my face and bosom shower. 70 

There my wet eyes my wafted soul pursue, 
And ev^n beyond their natural optics flew. 
A thousand vows for your return I made ; 
You are returned, and they should now be paid. 
My vows for cursed Medea's triumphs pay! 76 

My heart to grief, my love to rage gives way. 
Shall I deck temples, and make altars shine, 
For that false man that lives, but lives not mine t 
I never was secure. ^Twas my long dread. 
You by your father's choice a Greek might wed. 80 
To no Greek bride, to an unexpected foe. 
My wounds I to a foreign princess owe ; 
One who by spells and herbs does hearts surprise: 
Nor are her slaves the trophies of her eyes. 
She from her course the struggling moon would hold. 
The sun himself in magic shades enfold ; 86 
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She cnrbs the waves and stops the rapid floods, 

And from their seats removes whole rocks and woods. 

With her dishevell'd hair the wand'ring hag 

Does half-burnt bones from their warm ashes drag. 90 

In molten wax, though absent, kills by art, 

Arm'd with her needle, gores a tortured heart. 

Nay, what desert and form should only move. 

By philtres she secures her Jason's love. 

How can you doat on such infernal charms, 95 

And sleep securely in a siren's arms ? 

You, as the bulls, she does to her yoke subdue, 

And, as she tamed the dragon, conquers you. 

Though your great deeds, and no less race you 

boast, 
Link'd to that flend, your sullied fame is lost. 100 

Nay, by the censuring world 'tis justly thought 
Your conquests by her sorceries were wrought ; 
And the Phryxean ram's triumphant oar. 
They say, not Jason, bat Medea bore. 
This northern bride your parents disapprove ; 105 

Consult your duty in your nobler love. 
Let some wild Scythian her loath'd bed possess, 
A mistress only fit for savages. 
Jason, more false, more changeable than wind. 
Have vows no weight, and oaths no power to bind ? 
Mine you departed : ah, return mine too. 111 

Let my kind arms your wandering love renew. 
If high birth and great names your heart can turn. 
Know, I 'm the royal Thoas' daughter born. 
Bacchus my grandsire is, whose bride divine 116 

All lesser constellations does outshine. 
My dower these and fertile Lemnos make. 
All these and me, thy equal title, take. 
Nay, I 'm a mother : a kind father be, 
And soften all the pains I *ve borne for thee. 120 
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Yes, Heaven with twins has bless'd oar nuptial bed ; 

And would yon in their looks their father read ? 

His treacherous smiles they are too young to wear, 

In all things else you '11 find your picture there : 

I had sent those envoys in these letters' stead, 125 

Both for their own and mother's wrongs to plead, 

Had not their stepdame^s murders bid them stay ; 

Too dear a treasure for that monster's prey. 

Would her deaf rage, that rent her brother's bones. 

Spare my young blood, or hear their tender groans ? 

Yet in your arms this dearer trait'ress lies ; 131 

Above my truth, you this false pois'ner prize. 

This mean adulterate wretch was basely kind ; 

Love's sacred lamp our chaste affections join'd ; 

Her father she betray'd, mine lives by me, 135 

I Lemnos' pride, she Colchos* infamy. 

And thus her guilt my piety outvies. 

Whilst with her crimes, her doVrer, your heart she 

buys. 
False man, I blame^ not wonder at the rage 
Of the Lemnian dames: wrongs do all arms engage. 
Suppose, in vengeance to your guilt, just Heaven 141 
>Had on my shore the perjured Jason driven ; 
Whilst I with my young twins to meet you came. 
And made you call on rocks to hide your shame. 
How could you look upon my sons and me ? 145 

Traitor, what pains, what death, too bad for thee ? 
Perhaps^ indeed, I Jason had not hurt. 
But 'tis my mercy more than his desert : 
My rival's blood had sprinkled all the place, 
Dash'd in your faithless, and once charming, face.. 150 
I to Medea should Medea prove : 
And if Jove hears the prayers of injured love, 
May that loath'd hag, that has my place enjoy'd^ 
Be by my fate and her own arts destroy'd. 
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lake me a mother, and a wife forlorn, 155 

Be from her ravish'd lord and children torn. 
May her ill gotten trophies never last, 
But round the world be the hunted monster chased. 
Those dooms her sire, and murder'd brother met, 
May she to her husband and her sons repeat. 160 

Driven from the world, let her attempt the skies, 
Till in despair by her own hand she dies. 



BY TATE. 

MEDEA TO JASON. 

Jasov arrives with his companions at Colchos, and obtains 
the golden fleece by the aid of Medea, with whom he 
escapes — The king, desirous of revenging the perfidy of his 
daughter, sends his son Absyrtus to pursue the fugitives — 
Medea kills her brother, and strews his limbs in the way 
of her father, that she may more easily elude his vengeance, 
while he is employed in collecting the mangled body of his 
son — Soon after this she arrives in Thessaly, where she re- 
stores iEson to the vigor and sprightliness of youth ; and 
persuades the daughters of Peltas, relying on the same 
promise, to shed their father's blood, but deceitfully leaves 
them guilty of parricide— For this and other crimes she is 
deserted by her husband, who marries Creusa, daughter of 
Creon, king of Corinth : on which the enraged Medea, ac- 
cording to the various transports of her passion, writes this 
complainings soothing, and menacing epistle. 

Yet I found leisure, though a queen, to free 

By magic arts thy Grecian friends and thee ; 

The Fates should then have finishM, with my reign» 

Tlie life that since was one continued pain. 4 

Who would have dream'd the youth of distant Greece 

Should e'er have sail'd to seize the Phrygian fleece? 

That the Argo should in view of Oolchos ride ? 

A Grecian army stem the Phasiaa tid« ? « 
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Why were those snares, thy locks, so tempting made ? 

A tongue so false, so powerful to persuade ? 10 

No doubt but be that had so rashly sought 

Our shore, with the fierce bulls unspell'd had fought, 

And fondly too the arms-bearing seed had sown, 

Till by the crop the tiller were o'erthrown. 

How many frauds had then expired with thee! 15 

As many killing griefs removed from me ! 

'Tis some relief, when ill returns are made. 

With favors done the ungrateful to upbraid : 

This triumph will afford some little ease, 

False Jason leaves me this — 20 

When first your doubtful vessel reachM our port, 
And you had entrance to my father's court, 
There was I then, what now your new bride's here. 
My royal father might with hers compare. 
With princely pomp was your arrival graced, 25 

The meanest Greek on Tyrian beds we placed. 
Then first I gazed my liberty away ! 
And date my ruin from that fatal day ! 
Fate push'd me on, and with your charms combined ; 
I view'd your sparkling eyes till I was blind. 30 

You soon perceived, for who could ever hide 
A flame that by its own light is descried ? 
But now that task's proposed, and thou must tame 
The bulls with brazen hoofs, and breath of flame. 
With these the fatal field thou art to plough, 35 

From whence a sudden host of foes must grow. 
Those dangers past, still to the golden prey 
The baleful fiery dragon guards the way. 
Thus spake the king; your knights start from the 

feast. 
And ev'n your cheeks a pale despair confessed. 40 

Where then was your adored Creusa's dower? 
4nd where her father Creon*s boasted power ? 
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Sad went'st liiou forth ; my pit3ring eye» pmnae ; 

I sigh'd, and after sent a soft adieu ! 

In restless tears I spent that tedious night, 45 

Presenting still thy dangers to my sight ; 

The savage bulls, and more the savage host, 

But the horrid serpent did a£fright me roost! 

Thus toss'd with fear and love, fear swelFd the flame. 

My sister early to my apartment came ; 50 

Sad and dejected she surprised me there, 

With eyessdistilling, and dishevelled hair ; 

On your behalf she sought me, nor could crave 

My aid for you so freely as I gave ! 

A grove there is, an awful gloomy shade, 65 

Too close for ev'n the sun himself to invade ; 
These woods with great Diana's fane was> graced. 
In the midst the goddess on high tripods placed. 
There, (if that place you can remember yet. 
Who have forgotten me,) 'twas there we meU 60 

Then, thus in soft deluding sounds you said^ 
' Take pity on our sufferings, royal maid ! 
Rest pleased, thou hast the power to kill, hot give 
Proofs of diviner might, and make us live ! 
By our distresses (which thy art alone 65 

Has power to succor), by the all-seeing sun. 
By the chaste deity that governs here. 
And whate'er else you sacred hold or dear, 
Take pity on our youth, and bind us still 
Eternal servants to Medea's will I 70 

And if a stranger's form can touch your mind, 
(If such bless'd fate was e'er for me design'd,) 
This flesh to dust dissolve, this spirit to air, 
When I think any but Medea fair. 
Be conscious Juno, witness to my vow, 75 

And this dread goddess at whose shrine we bow.' 

OVID. VOL. II. s 
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Your charming tongue stopp'd bere» ancl left the 

rest ' 

To be by yet more powerful tears express'd. 
I yield — and by my art instruct you now, 
To yoke the brass-hoof 'd bulls, and make them plough. 
Then with a daring hand you sow the field, 81 

That for a harvest does an army yield ; 
Ev'n I look pale, and gave the powerful charms, 
To see the wondrous crop of shining arms ! 
Till the earth-bom brothers in fierce battle join'd, 85 
Their sudden lives more suddenly resigned : 
The serpent next, a yet more dangerous toil. 
With scaly bosom ploughs the yielding soil, 
O'ershades the field with vast expanded wings. 
And brandishes in air his threatening stings ! 90 

Where was Creusa at this needful hour ? 
Where then were her famed charms and matchless 

dower ? 
Medea, that Medea, that is now 
Despised, thought poor, held guilty too by you, 
^Twas she that charm'd the wakeful dragon's sight, 95 
Gave you the fleece, and then secured your flight : 
To merit you, what could I more have done? 
My father I betray, my country shun, 
And all the hazards of an exile run! 
Though, whilst I yield me thus a robber's prize, 100 
My tender mother in my absence dies. 
And at her feet my breathless sister lies. 
Why left I not my brother too ? — cold fear 
Arrests my hand, and I must finish here! 
This hand that tore the infant in our flight, 105 

What then it dared to act, dreads now to write. 

To the rough seas undaunted I repair, 
For after guilt, what can a woman fear? 
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Why 'scaped our crimes those seas? we should have 

died; 
For falsehood thou, and I for parricide ; 110 

The justliDg isles should there have dash'd our 

bones, 
And hung us piecemeal on the ragged stones ; 
Or Scylla gorged us iu her ravenous den, 
Wrong'd Scylla thus should use ungrateful men ! 
Chary bdis too should in our fate have shared, 115 

Nor ought of our sad wreck her whirlpool spared. 
Yet safe we reach your shore : the Phrygian fleece 
Is made an offering to the gods of Greece. 

The Pelian daughters' pious bloody deed 
I pass, that rashly made their father bleed ; 120 

Your safety 'twas that drew me to this fraud : 
The guilt that others blame you should applaud ! 
But 'stead of thanks, your court I am forbid : 
Yourself forbade me, faithless Jason did ! 
With none but my two infants I depart, 125 

And Jason's form, that ne'er forsakes my heart. 
At length thy revelling nuptial songs surprise 
My wounded ear, thy nuptial torch my eyes ; 
The rabble shout, the clamor nearer drew. 
And as it came more near, more dreadful grew : 130 
My servants weep in corners, and refuse 
The ungrateful task of such unwelcome news ! 
I yet forbear to inquire, though still my breast 
The dreadful apprehensions did suggest. 
My youngest boy now from the window spied 135 

The coming pomp, and jocund thus he cried : 
• Look, mother, look ! see where my father rides. 
With shining reins his golden chariot guides.' 
At this, my pale forsaken breast I tore, 
Nor spared the face whose beauties charm no more. 
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Alas ! what did I spare, scarce conld I spare 141 

My honor, scarcely thee, could scarce forbear 
To force my passage to thy chariot now. 
And tear the garland from thy perjured brow. 

Offended father, now tliy griefs discharge ! 145 

My brother's blood is now revenged at large. 
The man, for whom I fled and injured thee I 
Whose love sole comfort of my flight could be ! 
The ungrateful man has now forsaken me ! 
I tamed the bulls, and could the serpent bind, 150 
But for perfidious iove no spell can find : 
The dragon's baleful fires my arts suppressed. 
But not the flames that rage within my breast. 
In love my powerfuFst herbs are useless made. 
In vain is Hecate summoned to my aid ; 155 

I sigh the day, the night in watches spend, 
No slumbers on my careful brows descend : 
With poppies' juice in vain my eyes I steep, 
And try the charm that made the dragon sleep. 
I only reap no profit from my charms! 160 

They saved, but saved thee for my rival's arms ! . 
There, 'cause you know the theme will g^rateful 

be. 
Perhaps Y are so unjust to exclaim on me ! 
To tax my manners, rally on my face, 
And make thy consort sport with my disgrace ! 165 
Laugh on, proud dame ; but know thy fate is nigh. 
When thou shalt yet more wretched be than I ! 
When WTong'd Medea unrevenged sits still. 
Sword, flame, and poison, have forgot to kill. 

If prayers the flinty Jason's breast can move, 170 
My just complaint will sure successful prove. 
Stretch'd at thy feet a suppliant princess see ; 
Such was thy posture, when she pitied thee. 
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And though a wife's discarded title fail, 
My infants still are thine, let them prevail ! 175 

So much they are thine, so much thy likeness hear. 
Each look I cast is follow'd hy a tear. 

Now hy the gods, who constancy approve, 
By those dear pledges of our mutual love. 
Restore me to thy heart ; I claim my due ; 180 

Be to my merit and thy promise true. 
I ask thee not what I perform'd for thee ; 
To set me from fierce bulls and serpents free ; 
I only crave thy love, thy love restore, 
For which I Ve done so much, and suffered more. 185 
Dost thou demand a dower ? — 'twas paid that day 
When thou didst bear the golden fleece away : 
Thy life's a dower, and thy dear followers' health. 
The youth of Greece ; weigh these with Croon's 

wealth. 
To me thou owest that thou art Creon's heir, 190 

That now thou livest to call Creusa fair ! 
You 've wrong'd me all, and on you all — but hold, 
I form revenge too mighty to be told ! 
My thoughts are now to the utmost ruin bent ; 
Perhaps I shall the fatal rage repent. 195 

But on — for I (whate'er the mischief be) 
Shall less repent than that I trusted thee ! 
The god alone that rages in my breast 
Can see the dark revenge my thoughts suggest; 
I only know 'twill soon effected be, 200 

And when it comes, be vast, and worthy me. 
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BY OTWAY. 
PHJEDRA TO HIPPOLYTUS. 

Phjedra, a daughter of Minos and Pasiphae, is united to The- 
seus, with whom she lives for some time in conjugal feli- 
city, when Venus, in hatred of all the descendants of Apol- 
lo, inspires the queen with an unconquerable passion for 
her son-in-law Hippolytus, who rejects her advances with 
abhorrence — During the absence of her husband Ph»dra 
addresses the following epistle to the youth, with all the 
impatience of a desponding lover. 

If thou 'rt unkind, I ne'er shall health enjoy; 

Yet mu^ I wish to thee, my lovely boy : 

Read this, and reading how my soul is seized, 

Rather than not, be with my ruin pleased : 

Thus secrets safe to farthest shores may move : 5 

By letters foes converse, and learn to love. 

Thrice my sad tale, as I to tell it tried, 

Upon my faltering tongue abortive died : 

Long shame prevailM, nor could be conquered quite. 

But what I blush'd to speak, Love made me write. 10 

'Tis dangerous to resist the power of Love, 

The gods obey him, and he 's king above : 

He clear'd the doubts that did my mind confound. 

And promised me to bring thee hither bound : 

O may he come, and in that breast of tbine 15 

Fix a kind dart, and make it flame like mine I 

Yet of my wedlock vows I '11 lose no care : 

Search back through all my fame, thou 'It find it fair. 

But love long breeding, to worst pain does turn ; 

Outward unharm'd, within, within I burn ! 20 

As the young bull, or courser yet untamed, 

When yoked or bridled first, are pinch'd and maim'd. 

So my unpractised heart in love can find 

No rest, tiie unwonted weight so toils my mind. 
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When young, love's pangs by arts we may remove, 26 

Bat in our riper years with rage we love. 

And now should Juno yield her Jove to me, 

I 'd quit that Jove, Hippolytus, for thee : 

Believe me too with strange desires I change, 

Amongst wild beasts I long with thee to range ; 30 

To thy delights and Delia I incline, 

Make her my goddess too, because she 's thine : 

I long to know the woods, to drive the deer, 

And o'er the mountains' tops my hounds to cheer. 

Shaking my dart; then, the chase ended, lie 35 

Stretch'd on the grass : and wouldst not thou be by ? 

Oft in light chariots I with pleasure ride. 

And love myself the furious steeds to guide. 

Now like a Bacchanal more wild I stray. 

Or old Cybele's priests, as mad as they 40 

When under Ida's hill they offerings pay : 

Ev'n mad as those the deities of night 

And water, fauns and dryads do affright. 

But still each little interval I gain. 

Easily find 'tis love breeds all my pain ; 45 

Sure on our race love like a fate does fall. 

And Venus will have tribute of us all. 

Now in that family my right to save, 

I am at last on the same terms, a slave ; ^ 

'Twas fatal to my sister, and to me, 50 

She loved thy father, but my choice was thee. 

Let monuments of triumph then be shown 

For two unhappy nymphs by you undone. 

When first our vows were to Eleusis paid, 

Would I had in a Cretan grave been laid ! 55 

'Twas there thou didst a perfect conquest gain. 

Whilst love's fierce fever raged in every vein ; 

White was thy robe, a garland deck'd thy head : 

A modest blush thy comely face o'erspread. 
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That face which may he terrihle in arms, 09 

Bat graceful seem'd to me, and full of charms : 
I love the man whose fashion 's least his care, 
And hate my sex'9 coxcombs fine and fair ; 
For whilst thus plain thy careless locks let fly, 
The unpolish'd form is beauty in my eye. 65 

If thou but ride, or shake the trembling dart, 
I fix my eyes, and wonder at thy art : 
To see thee poise the javelin moves delight, 
And all thou dost is lovely in my sight : 
But to the woods thy cruelty resign, 70 

Nor treat it with so poor a life, as mine : 
Must cold Diana be adored alone ? 
Must she have all thy vows, and Venus none ? 
That pleasure palls if His enjoyM too long ; 
Love makes the weary firm, the feeble strong. 7& 

For Cynthia's sake unbend and ease thy bow ; 
Else to thy arm 'twill weak and useless grow. 
Famous was Cepbalus in wood and plain, 
And by him many a boar and pard was slain, 
Yet to Aurora's love he did incline, 80 

Who wisely left old age for youth like thine. 
Atlanta's love too Meleager sought, 
And to her tribute paid of all he caught : 
Be thou and I the next bless 'd sylvan pair : 
Where love 's a stranger, woods but deserts are. 85 
With thee, through dangerous ways unknown be- 
fore, 
I '11 rove, and fearless face the dreadful boar. 
Between two seas a little isthmus lies, 
Where on each side the beating billows rise, 
There in Tr^ezene I thy love will meet, 90 

More bless'd and pleased than in my native Crete. 
As we could wish, old Theseus is away 
At Thessaly^ wh«re always let him etay 
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With his Pirithotts, whom well I see 

Preferr'd above Hippolytus or me. ' 95 

Nor he has only thus express^ his hate ; 

We both have suffered wrongs of mighty weight : 

My brother first he cruelly did slay, 

Then from my sister falsely ran away, 

And left exposed to ev'ry beast a prey : 100 

A Warlike queen to thee thy being gave, 

A mother worthy of a son so brave ; 

From cruel Theseus yet her death did find, 

Nor though she gave him thee, could make him kind. 

Unwedded too he murder'd her in spite, 105 

Thee to degrade, and rob thee of thy right: 

And if, to wrong thee more, two sons I Ve brought, 

Believe it his, and none of Phaedra's fault : 

Only make haste, and let this league be sign'd ; 

So may my tyrant love to thee be kind. 110 

For this I am a humble suppliant grown ; 

Now where are all my boasts of greatness gone ? 

I swore I ne'er would yield, resolved to fight. 

Deceived by love, that 's seldom in the right : 

Now on my own I crawl, to clasp thy knees ; 115 

What 's graceful no true lover cares or sees : 

Shame, like a beaten soldier, leaves the place, 

But beauty's blushes still are in my face. 

Forgive this fond confession which I make. 

And then some pity on my sufi^ rings take ! 120 

What though midst seas my father's empire lies ? 

Though my great grandsire thunder from the skies? 

What though my father's sire in beams dress'd gay, 

Drives round the burning chariot of the day ? 

Their honor all in me to love 's a slave, 125 

Then though thou wilt not me, their honor save : 

Jove's famous island, Crete, in dower I '11 bring, 

And there shall my Hippolytus be king : 
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For Venus' sake then hear and grant my prayer. 

So mayst thou nevter love a scornful fair ; 130 

In fields so may Diana grac^ thee still. 

And ev'ry wood afford thee game to kill ; 

So may the mountain goats and satyrs all 

Be kind ; so may the boar before thee fall ; 

So may the water-nymphs in heat of day, l.')6 

Though thou their sex despise, thy thirst allay. 

Millions of tears to these my prayers I join, 

Which as thou read'st with those dear eyes of thine. 

Think that thou seest the streams that flow from mine. 



BY DllYDKN. 
DIDO TO ^NEAS. 

JEneas, the son of Venus and Anchises, having, at the de- 
struction of Troy, saved his father and son from the flames, 
puts to sea with twenty sail of ships ; and after a long 
straggle with tempests is at length cast on the Libyan shore, 
where queen Dido is occupied in building the city of Car- 
thage — She entertains the hero witli great hospitality, which 

' is succeeded by a moris tender attachment ; till Mercury, 
admonishing ^neas to depart in quest of Italy, a kingdom 
promised to him by the gods, he readily promises to obey 
him— Dido soon perceives his design ; and having ex- 
hausted all other means to arrest his intended voyage, at 
last in despair writes to him as follows. 

So, on Meander's banks, when death is nigh, 

The mournful swan sings her own elegy. 

Not that I hope (for oh, that hope were vain !) 

By words your lost affection to regain ; 

But having lost whatever was worth my care^ 6 

Why should I fear to lose a dying prayer? 

'Tis then resolved poor Dido must be left, 

Of life, of honor^ and of love bereft ! 
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While you, with loosen'd sails, and vows, prepare 

To seek a land that flies the searcher's care. 10 

Nor can my rising towers your flight restrain, 

Nor my new empire, ofler'd you in vain. 

Built walls you shun, unhnilt you seek ; that land 

Is yet to conquer j but you this command. 

Suppose you landed where your wish designed, 15 

Think what reception foreigners would find. 

What people is so void of common sense, 

To vote succession from a native prince ? 

Yet there new sceptres and new loves you seek ; 

New vows to plight, and plighted vows to break. 20 

When will your towers the height of Carthage know ? 

Or when your eyes discern such crowds below? 

If such a town and subjects you could see, 

Still would you want a wife who loved like me. 

For, oh, I burn, like fires with incense bright ; 25 

Not holy tapers flame with purer light : 

^Eneas is my thoughts' perpetual theme : 

Their daily longing, and their nightly dream. 

Tet he 'a ungrateful and obdurate still : 

Fool that I am to place my heart so ill ! $0 

Myself I cannot to myself restore : 

Still I complain, and still I love him more. 

Have pity, Cupid, on my bleeding heart, 

And pierce thy brother's with an equal dart. 

I rave : nor canst thou Venus' oflspring be, 35 

Love's mother could not bear a son like thee* 

From harden'd oak, or from a rock's cold womb, 

At least thou aft from some fierce tigress come, 

Or, on rough seas, from their foundation torn, 

Got by the winds, and in a tempest bom : 40 

Like that which now thy trembling sailors fear : 

Like that, whose rage should still detain thee here* 
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Behold how high the foamy binows ride ! 

The winds and waves are on the jnster side. 

To winter weather and a stormy sea 45 

I '11 owe, what rather I would owe to thee. 

Death thou deservest from Heaven's avenging laws ; 

But I 'm unwilling to become the cause. 

To shun my love, if thou wilt seek thy fate, 

^Tis a dear purchase, and a costly hate. 50 

Stay but a little, till the tempest cease, 

And the loud winds are luird into a peace. 

May all thy rage, like theirs, inconstant prove I 

And so it will, if there be power in love. 

Know'st thou not yet what dangers ships sustain 7 55 

So often wreck*d, how darest thou tempt the main ? 

Which, were it smooth, were ev'ry wave asleep. 

Ten thousand forms of death are in the deep. 

In that abyss the gods their vengeance store, 

For broken vows of those who falsely swore. 60 

Their winged storms on sea-born Venus wait. 

To vindicate the justice of her state. 

Thus, I to thee the means of safety show, 

And, lost myself, would still preserve my foe. 

False as thou art, I not thy death design : 65 

O rather live, to be the cause of mine ! 

Should some avenging storm thy vessel tear^ 

(But Heaven forbid my words should omen bear !) 

Then, in thy face thy perjured vows would fly, 

And my wrong'd ghost be present to thy eye. 70 

With threat'oing looks, think thou behold'st me stare. 

Gasping my mouth, and clotted all my^air ; 

Then should fork'd lightning and red thunder fall ; 

What couldst thou say, but J deserved them all ? 

Lest this should happen, make not haste Itway ; 75 

To shun the danger will be worth thy stay. 
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Have pity on thj son, if not on me : 

My death alone is gnilt enough for thee. 

What has his youth, what have thy gods deserved, 

To sink in seas, who were from fires preserved ? 60 

But neither gods nor parent didst thou hear 

(Smooth stories all, to please a woman's ear) ; 

False was the tale of thy romantic life; 

Nor yet am I thy first deluded wife. 

Left to pursuing foes Creusa stay'd, 85 ^ 

By thee, hase roan, forsaken and hetray'd. 

This, when thou told'st me, struck my tender heart, 

That such requital follow'd such desert. 

Nor douht I but the gods, for crimes like these, 

Seven winters kept thee wand 'ring on the seas. 90 

Thy starved companions, cast ashore, I fed. 

Thyself admitted to my crown and bed. 

To harbor str&ngers, succor the distress^, 

Was kind enough ; but oh too kind the rest ! 

O Chastity and violated Fame, 95 

Exact your dues to my dead husband's name! 

By death redeem my reputation lost ; 

And to his arms restore my guilty ghost. 

Close.by my palace, in a gloomy grove. 

Is raised a chapel to my murder'd love ; 100 

There, wreathed with boughs and wool, his statue 

stands, 
The pious monument of artful hands: 
Last night, methought he call'd me from the dome. 
And thrice with hollow voice, cried, * Dido, c6me.' 
She comes ; thy wife thy lawful summons hear ; 105 
But comes more slowly, clogg'd with conscious fear. 
Forgive the wrong I ofii^r'd to thy bed, 
Strong were his charms, who my weak faith mis- 
led. 
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His goddess mother, and his aged sire, 

Borne on his back, did to my fall conspire. 110 

such he was, and is, that were he true. 
Without a hlush I might his love pursue. 
But cruel stars my birthday did attend : 
And as my fortune open'd, it must end. 

My plighted lord was at the altar slain, 1 15 

Whose wealth was made my hloody hrother'a gain : 
# Friendless, and followed hy the murd'rer's bate, 
To foreign countries I removed my fate ; 
And here, a suppliant, from the natives' hands, 

1 bought the ground on which my city stands ; 120 
With all the coast that stretches to the sea ; 

Ev'n to the friendly port that sheltered thee : 

Then raised these walls, which mount into the 

air. 
At once my neighbors' wonder, and tbei^ fear. 
For now they arm; and round me leagues are 

made, 125 

My scarce estafalish'd empire to invade. 
To man my new-built walls I must prepare, 
A helpless woman, and linskiird in war. 
Yet thousand rivals to my love pretend. 
And for my person would my crown defend : 190 

Whose jarring votes in one complaint agree. 
That each unjustly is disdain'd for thee. 
To proud Hiarhas give me up a prey 
(For that must follow, if thou goest away): 
Or to my husband's murderer leave my life ; 135 

That to the husband he may add the wife. 
Go then ; since no complaints can move thy mind: 
Go, perjured man, but leave thy gods behind. 
Touch not those gods by whom thou art forsworn ; 
Who will in impious hands no more be home : 140 
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Tby sacrilegious worsbip tbey disdain. 
And rather would the Grecian fires sustain. 
Some god, thou say'st, thy voyage does command ; 
Would the same god had barred thee from my land I 

The same, I doubt not, thy departure steers, 145 
Wbo kept thee out at sea so many years ; 
Where thy long labors were a price so great. 
As thou to purchase Troy wouldst not repeat. 
But Tiber now thou seek'st, to be at best, 
When there arrived, a poor precarious guest. 160 

Yet it deludes tby search : perhaps it will 
To thy old age lie undiscover'd still. 
A ready crown and wealth in dower I bring, 
And without conquering, bere thou art a king. 
Here thou to Carthage mayst transfer thy Troy ; 155 
Here young Ascanius may bis arms employ ; 
And, while we live secure in soft repose, 
Bring many laurels home from conquered foes. 
By Cupid's arrows, I adjure thee stay; 
By all the gods, companions of tby way. 10(1 

So may thy Trojans, wbo are yet alive. 
Live still, and witb no future fortune strive : 
So may thy youthful son old age attain. 
And thy dead father's bones in peace remain ; 
As thou hast pity on unhappy me, 165 

Who know no crime, but too much love of thee. 
I am not born from fierce Achilles' line. 
Nor did my parents against Troy combine : 
To be thy wife, if I unworthy prove. 
By some inferior name admit my love. 170 

To be secured of still possessing thee. 
What would I do, and what would I not be ! 
Our Libyan coasts their certain seasons know, 
When free from tempests passengers may go. 
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But now with northern blasts the billows roar, 175 

And drive the floating sea-weed to the shore. 

Leave to my care the time to sail away ; 

When safe, I will not suffer thee to stay. 

Thy weary men would be with ease content ; 

Their sails are tatter'd, and their masts are spent. 180 

If by no merit I thy mind can move, 

What thou deniest my merit, give my love. 

Stay, till I learn my loss to undergo ; 

And give me time to struggle with n^y wo. 

If not : knowi'this, I will not suffer long, 185 

My life's too loathsome, and my love too strong. 

Death holds my pen, and dictates what I say, 

While cross my lap the Trojan sword I lay. 

My tears flow down ; the sharp edge cuts their flood. 

And drinks my sorrows, that must drink my blood. 

How well thy gift does with my fate agree ! 191 

My funeral pomp is cheaply made by thee. 

To no new wounds my bosom I display : 

The sword but enters where love made the way. 

But thou, dear sister, and yet dearer friend, 195 

Shalt my cold ashes to their urn attend. 

Sichaeus' wife, let not the marble boast, 

I lost that title when my fame I lost. 

This short inscription only let it bear : 

' Unhappy Dido lies in quiet here. 200^ 

The cause of death, and sword by which she died 

MnesLB gave : the rest her arm supplied.' 
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BY Sm JOHN Ci;jlYL. 
BRISEIS TO ACHILLES. 

In the war of Troy, Achilles having taken and sacked Chry« 
nesiiim, a town in the Lymesian territory, amongst other 
booty becomes the master of two fair captives, Chryseis 
lind Briseis— Chryseis he presents to king Agamemnon, and 
Briseis he reserves for himself — Agamemnon, after some 
time, is forced by the oracle to restore Chryseis tp her 
father, one of the priests of ApoUo : whereon the kiug by 
violence takes away Bryseis from Achilles ; at which the 
hero incensed leaves the camp of the Grecians, and pre- 
pares to sail home ; in whose absence the Trojans prevail- 
ing, Agamemnon is compelled to send Ulysset and others to 
offer him rich presents, together with Briseis : but Achilles 
with disdain rejects them all — This letter therefore is written 
by Briseis to induce him to receive her, and return to the 
Grecian camp. 

Captive Briseis in a foreign tongue 

More by her blots, than words, sets forth her wrong : 

And yet these blots, which by my tears are made. 

Above all words, or writing, should persuade. 

Subjects, I know, must not their lords accuse ; 5 

Yet prayers and tears we lawfully may use. 

When ravish'd from your arms, I was the prey 

Of Agamemnon's arbitrary sway ; 

I grant, you must at last have left the field. 

But for a lover you too soon did yield : 10 

A warrior's glory it must needs disgrace, 

At the first summons to yield up the place. 

The enemies themselves, no less than I, 

Stood wondering at their easy victory : 

I saw tbeir lips in whispers softly move, 15 

^ Js this the man so famed for arms, and love?' 

Alas ! Achilles* 'Us not so we part 

From what we love, and what is near our heart. 

OVID. VOL. II T 
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No healing kisses to my grief yoa gave ; 

You turn'd me off an unregarded slare. 20 

Was it your rage that did yodr love suppress? 

Ah ! love Briseis more, and hate Atrides less. 

He is not bom of a true hero's race 

Who lets his fury of his love take place. 

Tigers and wolves can fight, love is the test, 25 

Distinguishing the hero from the beast. 

Alas I when 1 was from your bosom forced, 

I felt my body from my soul divorced ; 

A deadly paleness overspread my face ; 

Sleep left my eyes, and to my tears gave place : 30 

I tore my hajr, and did my death decree ; 

Ah I learn to part with what you love, from me. 

A bold escape I often did essay. 

But Greeks, and Trojans too, blocked up the way ; 

Yet though a tender maid could not break through^ 35 

Methinks Achilles should not be so slow : 

Achilles, once the thunderbolt of war, 

The hope of conquering Greece, and Troy's de* 

spair, 
Me in his rival's arms can he behold ? 
And is his courage with his love grown cold ? 40 

But I confess, that my neglected charms 
Did not deserve the conquest of your arms ; 
Therefore the gods did, by an easier way. 
Our wrongs atone, and damages repay ; 
Ajax with Phoenix and Ulysses bring 46 

Humble submissions from their haughty king : 
The royal penitent rich presents sends. 
The strongest cement to piece-broken friends. 
When prayers well seconded with gifts are sent. 
Both mortal and immortal powers relent.* 60 

Twenty bright vessels of Corinthian brass, 
Their sculpture did the costly miue surpass ; 
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Seven chairs of state of the< same art and mould, 

And twice five talents of persuasive gold ; 

Twelve fiery steeds of the Epirian breed, 55 

Matchless they are for beauty, and for speed ; 

Six Lesbian maids (but these I well could spare). 

Their island sack'd, these were the general's share ; 

And last a bride, (ah I tell them I am thine,) 

At your own choice out of the royal line : 60 

With these they offer me : but might I choose. 

You should take me, and all their gifts refuse : 

But me and those you sullenly reject ; 

What have I done, to merit this neglect ? 

Is it that you, and fortune jointly vow, 65 

Whom you make wretched, still to keep them so? 

Your arms my country did in ashes lay. 

My house destroy, brothers and husband slay. 

It had been kindness to have kill'd me too, 

Raither than kill me with unkindness now. 70 

With vows, as faithless as your mother sea. 

You loudly promised, that you would to me 

Country, and brothers, and a husband be. 

And is it thus that you perform your vow, 

Ev'n with a dowry to reject me too ? 75 

Nay, fame reports, that with the next fair wind, 

Leaving your honor, faith, and me behind, 

You quit our coasts : before that fatal hour. 

May thunder strike me, or kind earth devour i 

I all things but your absence can endure ! 80 

That 'is a disease, which death must only cure. 

If to Achaia you will needs return. 

Leaving all Greece your sullen rage to mourn. 

Place me but in the number of your train. 

And I no servile office will disdain : 85 

If I 'm denied the honor of your bed, 

Let me at least be as your captive led : 
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Rather tlmn btouhM from your lamOy, 

I will endure, another wife to see ; 

A. wife, to make the g^eat ifiacian liDe» 90 

Like starry hearen as Bumerously shine; 

That so your spreading progeny may prove 

Worthy of Thetis, and their graudsire Joire. 

Let me on her a humble handmaid wait. 

On her, because to you she does relate. 85 

I fear, I know not why, that she may he. 

Than to her other maids, more harsh to me : 

But you are bound to guard your conquer'd sla^e, 

And to maintain the articles you gave : 

Yet should you yield to her imperious sway, 100 

Do what you will, but turn me not away. 

But why should you depart ? the king repents ; 

The Grecian «xmy wants you in their tents : 

You conquer all, conquer your passion too ; 

Or else with Hector you will Greece undo. 105 

Take arms, ^aeides, but first take me. 

Your juster rage let routed Trojans see. 

For me begun, for me your anger end ; 

The fault I caused, let me have power to mend. 

In this to me you may with honor yield, 110 

Ruled by his wife, CEnides took the field. 

His mother's sacred curses him disarmed, 

Ruled by his wife's more powerful spells uncharm'd. 

His armor once put off, he buckles on. 

And fights and conquers. for his Calydon : 115 

That happy wife prevailed, why should not I? 

But you that title, and my power deny : 

Title, apd :power, and all ambitious strife 

Of being calj'd your mistress or your wife, 

I quietly lay down ; but I must have 120 

This claim allowed, to be your faithful slave. 
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I by those dread, ill-caver^d aihes sweat, 
(Alas, their tomb Lyrnesian ruins are \) 
Of my dead spouse, and by eaeh sacred ghost 
Of my three brothers honorably lost, 125 

Who for and with their country bravely fell ; 
By all that *8 awfal both iu heaven and hell ; 
And last of all, by thine own bead, and mine, 
Whom love, though parted now, did sometimes join. 
That I preserve my faith intire and chaste ; 130 

•That I no foreign love or pleasure taste ; 
That no aspersion can my honor touch ; 
O ! that Achilles too could say as much ! 
Some think he mourns for me ; but others say. 
In love's soft joys he melts his hours away ; 135 

And so transformed from what he was before. 
That he will fight for Greece or me no more. 
The trumpet now to the soft lute must yield ; 
To midnight revels, marches in the field. 
He whom of late Greece, as her Mars, adored ; 140 
He, on whose massy spear and glittering sword. 
The Fates and death did wait, that mighty man 
Now wields a busk, and brandishes a fan. 
Avert it Heaven ! can he be only brave 
To waste my country, not his own to save ? 145 

'And when his arms my family mow'd down, 
Lost he is sting, and so became a drone? 
Ah ! cure these fears ; and let me have the pride 
To see your jarelin fix'd in Hector's side. 
O ! that the Grecians would send me to try 150 

If I could make your stubborn heart comply 1 
.Few words I M use, all should be sighs, and tears. 
And looks, and kisses, mix'd with hopes and fears ; 
My love like lightning through my eyes should fly. 
And thaw the ice which round your heart does 
lie« 155 
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Sometimes my arms about your neck I 'd throw ; 

And then embrace your knees, and humbly bow. 

There is more eloquence in tears, and kisses. 

Than in the smooth harangues of sly Ulysses : 

That noisy rhetoric of a twanging tongue 160 

Serves but to lug the heavy crowd along : 

But souls with souls speak only by the eye. 

And at those windows one another spy : 

Thus, than your mother sea raised with the wind 

More fierce, I would compose your stormy mind ; 165 

And my love shining on my tears that flow. 

Should make a rainbow, and fair weather show. 

So dreams my love. Ah ! come, that I may try 

If I can turn my dream to prophecy. 

So may your Pyrrhus live to equalise 170 

His g^andsire's years, his father's victories. 

Let me no longer pined in absence lie ; 

Rather than live without you, let me die : 

My heart ^s already cold, and death does spread 

His livid paleness o'er my lively red. 175 

My life hangs only on the slender hope 

That your reviving love your rage wUl stop. 

If that should fail, let.me not linger on. 

But let that sword (to mine, ah ! too well known,) 

Me to my brothers, and my husband send; 180 

Your hand began, your hand the work must end. 

But why such cruelty? come, then, and save 

Afflicted Greece, and me your humble slave. 

How much more decently might you employ 

Your ill-spent rage against Neptunian Troy 1 185 

Then furl your sails, once more your anchors 

cast; 
Leave not your country, nor your honor blast* 
But go or stay ; with you I ought to mov^^ . 
iHade yours by right of war and right of love« .. 
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BY OLDMIXON. 
DEJANIRA TO HERCULES. 

* 

Dejanira, having heard that Hercules has fallen in love with 
lole, daughter of the king of (Echalia, whom he has lately 
vanquished and slain, and at the s^me time that he is dying 
from the effects of a poisoned shirt which she has sent him, 
to recover his lost affection ; between jealousy and rage 
for the first, and grief and despair for the latter, she writes 
him the following epistle. 

In yoiir late triumphs I rejoice, and share 

Your new renown, (Echalia's iiDish'd war. 

But should the victor to the vanquished yield. 

Cursed be the day that you the town compell'd ! 

Through Greece the rumor flies, nor faster fame . 5 

Proclaims your conquest, than she spreads your shame. 

By your vile bonds your former life 's defiled, 

And all the lustre of your labors soil'd : 

Those labors you with matchless might o'ercame^ 

And Juno's hate, and raised a godlike name. 10 

But to young lole's base yoke you bow ; 

Eurystheus now is pleased, and Ouno now. 

Nor will your step-mother be grieved to hear 

The blot indelible your fame will bear. 

Juno ne'er hurted you as Venus has ; 15 

She raised you when she purposed to depress* 

But Venus on your neck her foot has placed. 

And ne'er was hero more by love disgraced. 

From you, the world deliver'd, holds her peace ; 

By you the land 's secure, and safe the seas. 30 

Both houses of the sun your merit know. 

And Heaven does more to you than Atlas owe. 

Your strength did once the sinking stars sustain^ 

And save those orbs where you at last ^hall. reign. 
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Without you, he on whom the burden lies 26 

Had fairn, and unsupported left the skies. 

What have you done ? but all your glory stain'd, 

And lost the praise you with such peril gain'd ? 

Tell me no more what deeds you once could do, ; 

Nor boast you in the cradle serpents slew : 30 

Two horrid snakes th^t then to death you wrung. 

And proved the blood divine of which you sprung. 

The man belies the god ; your infant name 

Is now forgotten, and your riper fame. 

He, who the son of Sthenelus subdued, 35 

And tamed the fellest monsters of the wood ; 

Who long did Juno's hate undaunted prove ; 

He, to whom all things yielded, yields to 1ov6. 

What then ? the Thunderer was your sire, ^tis said, 

And highly I am honored by your bed; 40 

Biui as the plough an equal yoke requires. 

So Hymen's torch sbould burn with equal fires: 

And higher if my husband 's in degr^^ 

What do I gain ? his greatness lessend roe. 

The worse in this, a wife thus \teddfed fiLTBS, 45 

And not an honor, but a burden bears, 

Though the name flatters^ and the brightneSJ^ glalres. 

She that weds well, will wisely match her love, 

Nor be below her husband, nor above. 

'My lord so seldom in my house 1 see, dO 

A stranger I should know a& sooii as he. 

To war with dreadful monsters he deligfits, 

And with the fiercest of the forest fights. 

While I a widow's life in wedlock lead, 

And mourn with fruitless tears my injured bed. 55 

Oft my chaste vows for him to Heaven I pay^ 

The dangers to avert, my fears display ; 

That ever you with conquest may be crown'd, 

For ^'ohr defeat is mine^ ajid mine youi> wouBd. 
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My fancy still presents you to my lAind, 60 

Amid ybur foes of every savage kind. 

The dragon's forky tongue methinks I view, 

And the boar's tusk, and lion's claw in yon. 

The worrying dogs ^ith freezing blood I see, 

Aiid intercept the death, and bleed for tbee« 65 

111 omcBii from my slanghter'd victims rise, 

No flames of odorous incense upward flies. 

But the choked fire, as soon as kindled, dies. 

Foreboding dreams my anxiotis soul affright, 

A^d mine are all the horrors of the night. 70 

Much I inquire, impatient of your fate, 

What none, or but with doubtful trust, relsite* 

I hope^ I fear, and #ith alternate pain 

At once for thee the double care sustain. 

Y6ur nrather absent feels the same alarms, 75 

Repents the fortune of her envied charms. 

Me, all as a forsaken widow shun, 

Nor is Amphitryon here, nor is your son. 

No war but with Eurystheus now you wage, 

The minister of Juno's restless rage^ 86 

Your dangers and your toils she Still renews, 

Still youf deaf life with cruel hate pursues. 

If of ypur foreign loves I should complain, 

"You 'd laugh at my laments, and mock my pftin. 

Shall I Parthenian Auge's doom relate, 85 

Or what by foi-ce was Astydamia's fate? 

You 11 never blush to hear vouir broken vows. 

Nor think you err'd in wronging Theutra's hous6. 

Another such offence I 've lately known^ 

And the young Lam lis now is made my son ; 90 

'^is stepdame I, and o'er the Libyari plains 

My rival, his abandon'd mother, reigns. 

And where through flowery vales Meander glides 

With windiii^ waves, and turns with reflUei^t tides, • 
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Has Hercules been seen in shamefal gai8e« 95 

111 suiting him, whose shoulders bore the skies ; 

With bracelets deck'd, and other female gear, 

Which wanton damsels at their revels wear. 

Bright chains of gold around those arms they view. 

Which in Nemasan woods the lion slew ; 100 

Whose skin, a glorious robe, he proudly wore. 

And on his back the dreadful trophy bore. 

See his nude locks with gaudy ribands bound. 

And purple vests his manly limbs surround ; 

Such as the soft Maeonian virgins wear, 106 

To catch in silken folds the flowing air. 

Now horror in your mind his image breeds. 

Who fed with human flesh his pamper'd steeds* 

His conqueror had Busiris thus beheld. 

He 'd doubt his fall, and still dispute the field. 110 

These toys, Antseus from your neck would tear, 

Ashamed his victor should such trinkets wear. 

'Tis said, you with Ionian girls are seen. 

In base attendance on their haughty queen ; 

That baskets in your hands like them you bear, 115 

And the vain menace of your mistress fear. 

For shame ! were those victorious hands designed 

For women's service, or to free mankind ? 

How, think you, to the wondering world 'twill 

sound. 
That at command you turn the spindle round ? 120 
Your work 's set out, your mistress you must please. 
And your toils dwindle to such tasks as these. 
But your rough fingers break the slender thready 
And from the fair correction oft you dread. 
Now at her feet, methinks, I see you lie, 125 

While she looks from you with an angry eye. 
To plead for pity you your error own, 
And brag, in your excuse^ what deeds you Ve done. 
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How, when a child, two serpents you overcame ; 

And then the Erymanthean boar did tame. 190 

The heads that were on Thracian gates affix'd. 

And what to them you did, you vaunt of next. 

Of Diomedes, and his mares you boast. 

Of your famed conquests to the Iberian coast. 

Of Geryon's herd, and Cerberus you tell, 136 

And the dread wonders you performed in hell ; 

How thrice they both revived, and thrice they fell. 

How the huge giant, by a fierce embrace 

You griped to deaths and kilFd with a caress : 

How the swift horses that outfiew the wind, 140 

By you were left in race, and lagg'd behind. 

You put them on Thessalian hills to flight. 

Nor you their speed, nor double forms affright. 

But ill by you are such high things express'd, 

A suppliant, like Sidonian females dressed. 146 

Your tongue might by your figure well be tied, 

And you, for shame, the tale you tell her, hide. 

Nor can all this alone preserve her smiles, 

She wears your, arms, and triumphs with your spoils. 

Go, boast your glorious acts, while all that see 160 

Your differing garbs will guess you both to be, 

Thou the soft woman, and the hero she. 

As greater you than all your conquests are. 

The less you to your conqueror can compare ; 

And as you cannot your desires subdue, 166 

The mightier she,' who masters them and you. 

To her the glory of your deeds redounds, 

And fame her power with your disgrace resounds. 

The victor's praise, the laurel wreath, resign. 

Those songs and trophies are no longer thine. 100 

She heirs them all, eternal shame to see 

That sk^n on her, which suited none but thee : 

And the rude robe that thou with pride hast worn, 

Hev feeble limb^ enfold ^ and sink to scorn. 
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These spoild, mistaken man, are not her aim, 165 

Thyself s her triumph, and her spoil's thy fame. 

By her the merit of thy might 's suppress^, 

Her conquest was thyself, and thine, a beast. 

She leaves the laden reel, and learns the use 

Of arrows poison'd with Lerns&an jnice. 170 

She, who can scarce the flying wheel command, 

And turn the spindle with her trembling hand. 

Now teaches it the massy club to wield, 

Which tamed the fiercest monsters of the field. 

This with delight she in her mirror views, 175 

Fights o'er thy fights, and all thy foes subdues. 

Haply report, though load it apeaks, may err ;. 

Yet tell of others truth, if not of her. 

I see of others what of her I hear. 

And that my rage provokes, as this my fear. 180 

A foreign wanton 's to the city brought, 

And to- be false with thee 's no more a fault ; 

No more solicitous thy shame to hide, 

As if to publish it thon took'st a pride ; 

As if to triumph here thou sent'st the slave, 185 

To show thy folly, and my fury brave. 

Unbidden ; is she like a suppliant seen, 

With hair neglected, and a humble mien ? 

She strives not to conceal her captive state, 

And ill her front erect becomes her fate. 190 

In gold she shines, her gay attire 's the same 

As when- you deign to act the Phrygian dame. 

Who can believe, so high she holds her head, 

That yott ^re a conqu'ror, or her father diead ? 

These weeping eyes your peijured vows can prove. 

And her bold pride confirms my slighted love. 196 

Perhaps you Ml drive me from your bed and honse, 

And of a* mistress make the slave your spouse. 

A noble match 'twill be, should Hymen jmn 

Her infamy- in equal bonds with thine* 300 
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The god must, sure, to light bis torch be glad« 

The wife a captive, and the husband mad: 

I cannot bear the thought, it turns my brains, 

Strikes to my heart, and freezes all my veins. 

Me once you loved, and guiltless was your flame, 206 

With double conquest to your arms J came. 

And crownM not more your passion than your fame. 

Shorn of his fiorns Achelous hides his head. 

And vanqqish'd plunges in his slimy bed, 

Nessus from thee receives the deadly wound, 210 

And, £alliBg, foams with rage, and bites the ground. 

From the man-beast a purple deluge ilow'd, 

And stain'd Evenus with his streaming blood. 

Why do I write these vain complaints to thee ? 

Even now I hear thou diest, and diest by me. 216 

Mine was the poison'd robe my husband wears. 

Whose hidden fire his cracking sinews tears. 

What have I done ? what frensy had possess'd 

My mind, and more than love inflamed my breast ? 

Lifeless my lord on CEta's top may lie, 220 

And yet, ah wretch ! dost doubt if thou shouldst die ? 

Wilt thou thy guilt, and him, alas ! survive ? 

His widow wilt thou, and his murderer, live ? 

No, ne'er will I appear so fond of life. 

Or show I ill deserved to be :his wife. 225 

What Meleager's sister ought I '11 do, 

And both their steps with dauntless soul pursue. 

Nor sister will they then, nor wife deny, ^ 

And yet, ah wretch ! dost doubt if thou shouldst die ? 

Unhappy house, to sudden ruin doomM ! 230 

To exile some are sent, and some entomb'd. 

Agrius usurps my royal father's throne. 

And old CEneus mourns a banish'd son. 

Here in devouring flames another dries, 

Aud my.itav j^other :there self«munier'd.lie0. 265 
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None now of all their race is left bat I, 

And yet, ah wretch ! dost doubt if thou shouldst die ? 

By all that ever to my soul was dear, 

By Hymen's sacred fanes and rites I swear^ 

No mischief was to thee, believe me, meant; 240 

I knew no poison when the shirt I sent. 

From weakness only, not design, it came, 

In hopes to light afresh thy languid flame. 

When Nessus fell, the fraudful villain swore 

A wondroas charm was in his flowing gore, 245 

That ^twould to every thing it touched impart 

A virtue, to reclaim a wandering heart : 

On thine I thought its latent power to prove, 

Aud not in malice dipp'd the robe, but love. 

A latent power it had, ah cursed deceit ! 250 

That power was poison, and the charm was Fate. 

On whom didst thou its fatal magic try? 

And yet, ah wretch ! dost doubt if thou shouldst die ? 

Adieu, my father, country, friends ; adieu 

The light that with these dying eyes I view : 255 

I fly, my Hercules ! to thee I fly ; 

Life ebbs apace, and I with pleasure die. 



BY R. DUKE. 

ACONTIUS TO CYDIPPE. 

AcofrrnTS, in the temple of Diana at Delos, famous for the 
resort of the most beautifal virgins of all Greece, falls in 
love with Cydippe, a lady of quality much above his own > 
not daring therefore to court her openly, he writes on the 
fairest apple that can be procured, a couple of verses to this 

effect : 

I swear by chaste Diana,. I will be 
In sacred wedlock ever joined to thee : 

and throws it at the feet of the young lady* Sht, easps«t- 
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ing not the deeeitj takes it up, and reads it, and therein 
promises herself in marriage to Acontias -, there heing a law 
there in force^ that whatever any person should swear in 
the temple of Diana of Delos, should stand good, and he in- 
violably observed — In the mean time the father of the maiden 
is about to bestow her in marriage on another, when, at the 
commencement of the nuptial solemnities, Cy dippe is seized 
with a sudden and violent fever, which Acontius endeavors 
to persuade her was sent from Diana, as a punishment of 
the breach of the vow made in her presence : and this, 
with the rest of the arguments which on such an occasion 
would occur to a lover, is the subject of the following 
epistle. 

Rbad boldly this : here you shall swear no more, 
For that V enough which you have sworn before: 
Head it ; so may that violent disease, 
Which thy dear body, but my soul, doth seize. 
Forget its too long practised cruelty, 5 

And health to you restore, and you to me. 
Why do you blush ? for blush you do, I fear. 
As when you first did in the temple swear : 
Truth to your plighted faith is all I claim ; 
And truth can never be the cause of shame. 10 

Shame lives with guilt, b^t you your virtue prove 
In fav'ring mine, for mine 's a husband's love. 
Ah ! to yourself those binding words repeat 
That once your wishing eyes ev'n long'd to meet. 
When the apple brought them dancing to your feet. 
There you will find the solemn vow you made, 16 

Which, if your health, or mine, can aught persuade, 
You to perform should rather mindful be. 
Than great Diana to revenge on thee. 
My fears for you increase with my desire, 20 

^ And hope blows ,tbat already raging fire. 
For hope you gave : nor can you this deny. 
For the great goddess of the fane was by ; 
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8be was, and heard, and from ber baHonr'd ahrine 

A sudden kind auspicious lig^ht did shine ; 95 

Her statue seem'd to nod its awful head, 

And give its glad consent to what you said. 

Now, if yo.u please, accuse my prosperous che.at. 

Yet still confess 'twas love that taught me it.,.. 

In that deceit Mfhat did I else design, ^ dO 

But with your Own consent to make you mine ? 

What you my crime, I call my innocence. 

Since loving you has been my sole offence. '^^ 

Nor nature gave me, nor has practice taught 

The nets, with which young virgins' hearts are caught. 

You, my accuse, taught me to deceive, 39 

And hove, witi you, did his assistance give ; 

For Love stood by, and smiling bade me write 

The cunning words he did himself indite : 

Again, you see, I write by his command ; 40 

He guides n^ pen, and rules my willing bandv: ' 

Again suqh kind, such loving words I send, 

As makes me fekr that I again offepd. 

Yet if my love 's my crime, J mujst confess 

Great is my guilt, but never shall be less : 45 

! that I thus might ever guilty prove,. 
In finding out new paths to reach thy ^ove* 

A thousand ways to that steep mountain lead, 

Though hard to find, and difficult to tvead. 

AUrthiOse will I find oat, and break through aU, 50 

Fpr which, my fiames compared, the. danger 's small. 

The gods alone know what the end will be ; 

Yet if we mortals any thing foresee, 

On^ way or other you must yield to roe. 

If all my arts should fail, to arms I'll fly, 55 

And snatch by force what you my prayers deny. 

1 all those heroes' mighty acts applaud. 

Who first haye led me this illustrious, road. . . 
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I too-^bat hold, death the reward will be t 
Death be it then— 60 

For to lose you is more than death to me. 
Were you less fair, I 'd use the vulgar way 
Of tedious courtship, and of dull delay : 
But thy bright form kindles more eager fires, 
And something wondrous, as itself, inspires ; 66' 

Those eyes that all the heavenly lights outshine, 
(Which, O ! mayst thou behold, and love in mine I) 
Those snowy arms, which on my neck should fall, 
If you the vows you made regard at all ; 
That modest sweetness and becoming grace, 70 

That paints with living red your blushing face ; 
Those feet, with which they only can compare 
That through the silver flood bright Thetis bear, 
Do all conspire my madness to excite, 
With all the rest that charms my ravish'd sight. 75 
No wonder, then, if with such beauty fired, 
I of your love the sacred pledge desired. 
Rage, now, and be as angry as you will. 
Your very frowns all other smiles excel ; 
But give me leave that anger to appease 80 

By my submission, that my love did raise. 
Your pardon prostrate at your feet I '11 crave, 
The humble posture of your guilty slave. 
With falling tears your fiery rage I '11 cool, 
And lay the rising tempest of your soul. 85 

Why in my absence are you thus severe ? 
SummonM.at your tribunal to appear. 
For all my crimes I 'd gladly suffer there ; 
With pride whatever you inflict receive, 
And love the wounds those hands vouchsafe to 
give. 90 

Your fetters too — But they, alas ! are vain. 
For love has bound me, and I hug dny chain. 

OVID. VOL. II. v 
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Your hardest Uw8 with patience I '11 obey. 

Till you yourself at last relent, and say, 

(When all my sufferings you with pity see,) 95 

' He that can love so well, is worthy me/ 

But if all this should unsuccessful proye, 

Diana claims for me your promised love. 

O, may my fears be false ! yet she delights 

In just revenge of her abiised rites. 100 

I dread to hide, what yet to speak I dread. 

Lest yon should think that for myself I plead. 

Yet out it must — ^^Tis this, 'tis surely this, 

That is the fuel to your hot disease : 

When waiting Hymen at your porch attends, 105 

Her fatal messenger the goddess sends. 

And when you would to his kind call consent. 

This fever does your perjury prevent. 

Forbear, forbear thus to provoke her rage. 

Which you so easily may yet assuage. 1 10 

Forbear to make that lovely charming face 

The prey to every envious disease ; 

Preserve those looks to be enjoyed by me. 

Which none should ever but with wonder see : 

Let that fresh color to your cheeks return, 115 

Whose blooming flame did all beholders burn. 

But let on him, the unhappy cause of all 

The ills that from Diana's anger fall, 

No greater torments light than those I feel, 

When yon my dearest, tenderest part are ill. 120 

For, O ! with what dire tortures am I rack'd. 

Whom different griefs successively distract ! 

Sometimes my grief from this does higher grow, 

To think that I have caused so much to you : 

Then great Diana 's witness how I pray, 125 

That all our crimes on me alone she 'd lay. 

Sometimes. to your loved doors disguised I come, 

And ail around them up and down I roam. 
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Till I your 'woman comitig from you spy, 

With looks dejected, and a weeping eye. 190 

With silent steps, ^ike some sad ghost I steal 

Close up to her, and urge her to reveal 

More than new questions suffer her to tell : 

How you had slept ? what diet you had used ? 

And oft the vain physician's art accused : 135 

He ev'ry hour (O were I hless'd as he !) 

Does all the turns of your distemper see. 

Why sit not I by your bedside all day. 

Till with my tears the inward fires decay? 

Why press not I your melting hand in mine, 140 

And from your pulse of my own health divine ? 

But, O ! these wishes all are vain ; and he, 

Whom most I fear, may now sit close by thee. 

Forgetful as thou art of Heaven and me. 

He that loved band does press, and oft does feign 145 

Some new excuse to feel thy beating vein. 

'Tis true her father promised her to thee. 

But Heaven and she first gave herself to me ; 

And you in justice therefore should decline 

Your claim to that which is already mine. 150 

This is the man, Cydippe, that excites 

Diana's rage to vindicate her rites. 

Command him then not to approach thy door ; 

This done, the danger of your death is o'er. 

For fear. not, beauteous maid, but keep thy vow, 155 

Which great Diana heard, and did allow. 

And she, who took it, will thy health restore. 

And be propitious as she was before. 

^Tis not the steam of a slain heifer's blood 

That can allay the anger of a god: 160 

'Tis truth, and justice to your vows, appease 

Their angry deities, and without these 

No slaughtered beast their fury can divert ; 

For that 's a sacrifice without a heart. 
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Some bitter potieiis patiently endure, 165 

And kiss the wounding lance, that works (heir cure. 

You have no need these cruel cures to feel. 

Shun being peijured only, and be well. 

Why let you still your pious parents weep. 

Whom you in ignorance of your pxomise keep? 170 

O ! to your mother all our story tell, 

And the whole progress of our lore reveal : 

Tell her how first at great Diana's shrine 

I fix'd my eyes, my wond'ring eyes, on thine ; 

How like the statues there I stood amazed, 175 

Whilst on thy face intemp'rately I gazed. 

She will herself, when you my tale repeat. 

Smile, and approve the aniforous deceit. 

* Marry,' she '11 say, * whom Heaven commends to thee. 
He, who has pleased Diana, pleases me.' 180 
)iut should she ask from what descent I came. 

My country, and my parents, and my name. 

Tell her that none of these deserve my shame. 

Had you not sworn, you such a one might choose ; 

But were he worse, now sworn, you can't refuse. 185 

This, in my dreams, Diana bid me write. 

And when I waked, sent Cupid to indite : 

Obey them both, for one has wounded me ; 

Which wound, if you with eyes of pity see. 

She too will soon relent that wounded thee. 190 

Then to our nuptials eagerly we '11 move. 

As full of beauty you, as I of love. 

To the great temple we '11 in triumph go. 

And with our ofi'erings at the altar bow. 

A golden im^ge there I '11 consecrate 195 

Of the false apple's innocent deceit ; 

And write below the happy verse, that came. 

The messenger of niy successful flame : 

* Let all the world this from Acontius.knoWy 
Cydippe has been faithful to her vow.' 900 
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More I could write, but since thy illness reigns, 
And racks thy tender limbs with sharpest pains, 
My pen falls down for fear, lest this might be. 
Although for me too little, yet too much for thee. 

BY BUTLER. 
CYDIPPE*S ANSWER TO ACONTIUS. 

In silent fear I read your letter o'er. 

Lest I should swear as I had done before ! 

Nor had I read, but that I fear'd to engage 

By my neglect the peevish goddess' rage : 

In vain I deck her shrine, her rites attend ; 5 

The partial goddess still remains your friend. 

A virgin rather should a virgin aid ; 

But where I seek relief I am betray'd ! 

I languish, and the cause of my disease 

As yet lies hid, no medicine gives me ease. 10 

In how much pain do I this letter write ! 

To my weak hand my sicklier thoughts indite : 

What anxious fear, alas I afflicts me too, 

Lest any but my trusty nurse should know ! 

To gain me time to write the door she keeps, 15 

And, whispering, tells the visitants, * She sleeps.' 

Worse ills I could not for your sake sustain, 

Though you had merit equal to my pain. 

Your love betrays, my beauty proves my snare ; 

I had been happy had I seem'd less fair : 20 

Whilst with your rival you contend to raise 

My beauty's fame, I perish by your praise: 

Whilst neither will admit the other's claim, 

The chase is hinder'd, and both miss the game. 

My nuptial day draws on, my parents press 25 

The sacred rites, my blooming years no less : 
But whilst glad Hymen at my door attends. 
Grim death waits near to force me from his handi . 
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Some call my sickness chance, and some pretend 
The gods this let to cross my nuptials send : 30 

Whilst by severer censnre you are guess'd, 
By philtres to hare wrought upon my breast. 
If then your love such mischief can create, 
What misery is reserved for her you hate ! 

Would I to Delos ne'er had found the way» 35 

At least not found it on that fatal day ! 
When in our port our anchors first we weigh'd, 
The unwilling vessel still in the harbor stay'd ; 
Twice did cross winds beat back our flagging sails ; 
Said I, cross winds? no, those were prosperous gales! 
Those winds alone blew fair, that back convey'd 41 
Our ship) and those that oft our passage stayM. 
Yet I to see famed Delos am in pain, 
And fondly of each hindering blast complain. 
By Tenos isle and My cone we steer'd, 46 

At last fair Delos' winding clifts appeared ; 
And much I fear lest now the fairy shore 
Should vanish, as 'tis said to have done before. 
At night we land ; soon as the day returned 
My plaited tresses are with gems adorn'd. dO 

Then to attend the sacred rites we go, 
And pious incense on each altar throw. 
My parents there at their devotions stay ; 
My nurse and I through all the temple stray : 
We view each court, and each fresh wonder brings, 55 
Pictures, and statues, gifts of ancient kings. 
But whilst into these rarities I pried, 
I am myself by sly Acontius spied. 
Thence to the inmost temple we remove, 
The place that should a sanctuary prove. 60 

Yet there I find the apple with this rhyme — 
Ah me ! I 'd like to have sworn the second time ! 
The name of wedlock I no sooner read 
But through my cheeks a troubled blush was spread : 
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Why didst thou cheat an unsuspecting maid ? 65 

I should have been intreated, not betray'd : 

Is then the goddess bound to take thy part, 

And ratify an oath without the heart? 

The will consents, but that was absent there ; 

I read indeed the oath, but did not swear. 70 

Yet cannot I deny that I suspect 

Diana's rage this sickness does inflict ; 

Glad Hymen thrice did to our courts repair. 

Thrice frighted fled to find death planted there. 

Thin coverings on my feverish limbs are spread ; 75 

My parents mourn me as already dead. 

What have I done to merit this distress, 

Reading but words whose fraud I conld not guess ! 

Do thou, eVn thou from whom my sufierings spring. 

To appease the goddess' rage thine offerings bring. 80 

When will those hands, that writ the fatal rhyme, 

Bear incense to remove my pain, thy crime! 

Nor think that thy rich rival, though allow'd 
To visit, is of greater favors proud. 
By me he sits, but still just distance keeps, 85 

Restless as I, talks seldom, often weeps : 
Blushing, he takes a kiss, and leaves a tear, 
And once his courage served to cry — my dear. 
But from his touch still by degrees I creep. 
And to prevent discourse pretend to sleep. 90 

He finds, but would his sense o' the flight disguise ; 
He checks his tongue, but chides me with his eyes. 
With grief he wastes, and I with fevers pine ; 
'Tis we that suffer, but the offence was thine. 

You write for leave to come and see me here, 95 
Yet know your former visit cost me dear. 
Why wouldst thou hither come? thou canst but see 
The double trophies of thy cruelty. 
My flesh consumed, my cheeks of bloodless hue, 
Such as I once did in thy apple view. 100 
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\ 
Shouldst see me now, thoti wouldst repent tby cheat, 

Nor think me worth such exquisite deceit : | 

To Delos back with greater haste wouldst go. 

And beg the goddess to release my vow : ^ 

On new designs tby fancy wouldst employ, 105 T 

Contrjlve new oaths the former to destroy. (' 

No means have been omitted to procure t 

My health, but still my feverish fits endure. 

We ask'd the oracle what caused my pains ? 

The oracle of broken vows complains ! 1 10 

The gods themselves on your behalf declare : 

What hast thou done to merit thus their care ? 

But so it is — and I at last incline. 

Since that thou art their choice, to make thee mine : 

Already to my mother I 've declared, 115 

How by your cunning I have been ensnared. 

I 've done, and what I have already said '' 

I fear is more than will become a maid. 

My thoughts are now confused, and can indite 

No more, my feeble hand no more can write. 120 

Nor need I more subscribe, but this, be true ! 

And, since it must be so, my dear, adieu ! 



END OF OVID. 
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